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NOVEMBER 26, 1852. 



No. 126. 



Hbnbt Malden, Esq. in the Chair. 

The folloin^g works were laid on the table : — 

** Contributions to Knowledge," 4 vols. 4to, 1851. — <* Report of 
Recent Improvements in Chemical Arts/' 8vo. — " Fourth Annual 
Report/* 1849.— "Fifth Annual Report/' 1851.— And various 
Papers, presented by the Smithsonian Institute. — " Address to the 
Geographical Society for 1852/' by Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart. — 
Pamphlets " On Mount Serbal/' and " On Orecian Antiquities in 
Sicily/' by John Hogg, Esq. 

A paper was then read : — 

" On the use of Shall and Will." By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
Esq. 

The peculiarities in the use of the auxiliaries shall and mil, in 
different persons, have often excited the interest of grammarians, 
and have been made the subject of a few observations by Professor 
De Morgan, in the 90th number of our Transactions. On the present 
occasion it is proposed to carry the inquiry a little further, and to 
trace the source of these peculiarities to the principles on which the 
terms in question are originally used as indicative of future action. 
The original meaning of the term will is the condition of an intel- 
ligent agent under the influence of appetite, or passion, or other 
motive, inclining him to accomplish a certain purpose. Thus we 
speak of being willing or unwilling to do something, of being dis- 
posed to do it, or feelmg a repugnance towards it. To do anything 
with a will is to work with a hearty inclination for what we are 
about. To bear a person good or ill will, is to sympathise with his 
well or. ill- being, and so to be disposed to promote the one or the 
other if the opportunity should occur. And, as the same temper 
which inclines us to exert ourselves for the satisfaction of our desires 
would dispose us to engage the activity of another person in the 
attainment of the same end, the domain of the will is extended to 
the acts of others, and a large proportion of the conduct of every 
man is directed by the will of those to whom he looks with reverence 
or love, or whom he fears to offend, or finds it his interest to obey. 
It often happens that the will of others, to whom circumstances have 
given paramount authority over our actions, comes in competition 
with the dictates' of our constitutional appetites and passions. In 
such cases the inducement to act in accordance with the external 
rule may be of such a character as not only to overcome, but wholly 
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to destroy the inclination to pursue a different course of conduct ; 
but on other occasions it may leave unaffected the natural repug- 
nance of the agent to the act required of him, or his natural longing 
for some incompatible object, and in such cases the agent will have 
a vivid feeling of acting against his will. 

When used as a verb, the term will is to be understood kqt e£ox»?J' 
as signifying the effective inclination of the agent at any moment, 
on a balance of all the motives to which he is subjected, — the incli- 
nation destined to be carried out into action, whatever may be the 
violence or the variety of motives by which he is solicited in other 
directions. When we say, The vicious horse will kick ; The ge- 
nerous man will forgive an injury ; the import of the proposition is 
an assertion that the effective disposition of the vicious horse is to 
kick, — of the generous man to forgive an injury when the opportunity 
may occur. Now it is obvious that such a proposition has only to be 
applied to particular circumstances of time and place, in order to 
convert it into a prediction of the future. The knowledge of a 
certain horse as being of a vicious disposition, includes the expec- 
tation of its kicking a person going within reaeh of its heels, and 
we say. Do not go near that horse, he will kick you. Thus we 
judge of the future conduct of personal agents from a knowledge of 
their inherent disposition, and we express the result of such a 
judgement by a proposition in which the verb will is made the 
copula between the agent and the action expected. 

Between the natural disposition of an animate agent to a certain 
line of conduct, and the tendency of an inanimate power to produce 
a certain efiect, there is a close analogy. Experience makes us 
acquainted with the powers of nature and their tendency, under 
certain circumstances, to produce certain effects, just as it makes us 
acquainted with the disposition of different kinds of animals or of 
particular individuals. When therefore we recognize the operation 
of a certain power in a material system, we specidate concerning the 
result to be expected, just as we speculate concerning the future 
conduct of a personal agent from a knowledge of his character ; and 
the tendency to take effect in a certain manner, which forms the 
ground of our judgement in the case of the inanimate agent, is na- 
turally expressed by the same term will, which is applicable in the 
first instance to the effective inclination of a personal agent. We 
recognize in a book, as in all other bodies, a tendency to fall down- 
wards when not effectually supported, and when we see a book in 
such a condition, we call attention to the anticipated result in the 
words. That book will fall. The tendency of the forces, to the 
operation of which that book is subjected, is to make it fall. Thus 
the expectation of action, whether of personal or impersonal agents, 
arising from a knowledge of the intrinsic principles in operation, is 
expressed by the term will. 

But it frequently happens that we have occasion to make mention 
of action to be expected from the influence of another person, irre- 
spective of the inclination of the agent himself. The assertion that 
a certain line of action is thus chalked out for an agent is conveyed 



by the yerb shall. My servant shall carry your bag for you ; he is 
destined by my will to do you that service. The analogous condition 
of things in the case of impersonal action is when an event is fore- 
seen as about to be brought to pass by an influence considered as 
external to the system in action. When the prophet says, ' It shall 
come to pass in that day,' he speaks from a knowledge of the will of 
the Supreme Director of events, whom he regards as about to effect 
the purpose announced by an extraordinary exertion of sovereign 
authority. On the contrary, when an event is foreseen from a 
knowledge of the principles by which the course of the world is 
habitually governed, the expectation is expressed by the term will — 
' A time will come when he will repent his crimes.' The proper 
import then of will in the third person is to express expectation of 
the future from a knowledge of the principles of action by which the 
subject of discourse is supposed to be animated or directed ; of shall, 
an announcement of future events to be brought about by an agency 
considered as external to the system in which the events in question 
are expected to take place ; but as the latter is the exceptional case, 
the signification of will in the third person is commonly extended to 
express a general expectation of the future, without reference to the 
intrinsic or extrinsic nature of the principles of action frx)m which 
the event predicted is foreseen. 

The use of these auxiliaries in the second person does not mate- 
rially differ from that in the third. The will of every man, in the 
primary sense of the term, being completely known to himself alone, 
can never be a subject on which he can receive information from 
another person. We can therefore rarely have occasion to make 
use of the verb will in the second person for the purpose of asserting 
the special inclination of the party addressed to a certain action, but 
the term will be left open without danger of ambiguity, to express 
that simple expectation of the future which it commonly bears in 
the third person. When I say. You will be at Derby at two o'clock, 
it cannot be supposed that I refer to any special intention on the 
part of the person addressed to effect that purpose, because he must 
know his own intention much better than I can, and the sentence 
will naturally be taken to signify that the causes by which his 
motions are understood to be directed are calculated to bring him 
to Derby at that hour. On the other hand, I have frequent occasion 
to make known to a second person the things which I myself design 
that he should do or suffer, and for that purpose I require the use of 
thou shall in the original and emphatic sense of the word. Thus 
thou shall or thou shalt not, when joined with an active verb, is ap- 
propriated to the expressiou of command ; when joined with a neu- 
ter or a passive, it gives the force of an engagement, or a threat, 
according as the predicated condition is the object of desire or of 
alarm. * You shall receive your money tomorrow,* implies that 
that event is destined to take place by the will of the speaker, without 
the necessity of exertion on the part of the person addressed, and the 
expression of this intention binds the speaker to make good the 
engagement on which he has led the other to rely. When Joseph 



•ays to his brethren. ' Ye shall surely die,' he holds out the espec- 
tation of a condition to be fulfilled by an interference on his part 
with the principles by which the ordinary duration of life is under- 
atood to be determined, viz, by putting them to death in case they 
disobey his command. In the second person then as in the third, 
the ausiliarysAoW is appropriated to indicate expectation of an event 
to be brought about hy eiLterQal agency, while the simple expec- 
tation of the future ia expressed by mil. 

The special and general use of these auxiliaries ia precisely reversed 
in the first person. 

The rational agent considers beforehand the tine of conduct which 
It will be expedient for him to pursue on a given emergency. He 
sets before himself the motives to the different alternatives between 
which be has to choose, giving thera the weight they appear to 
deserve, at a. moment when his reason is undisturbed by the bias 
of immediate temptation. He thus determines or marks out the 
course to which, at such a moment, he finds himself effectively 
inchned, with the purpose of deciding his conduct at the moment of 
action by the result of his previous deliberation. The determination 
so formed lies exclusively within his own cognizance, while it is 
often of the utmost importance that it should be made known to 
others, in order that they may be enabled to shape their own actions 
accordingly. When speaking therefore in the first person, it behoves 
me chiefly to distinguish the acts which I have specially determined 
to accomplish, from those which I simply foresee on my own part as 
if I were contemplating the acta of another person, and indicating 
the former by / utill, in the emphatic sense of the term, 1 regard all 
the rest of my future conduct as depending more or less on the in- 
fluence of external circumstances, and express my expectation of 
such a contingency by the auxiliary shall. When I say, I will he at 
Derby at two o'clock, I not only express my expectation of being there 
at the time appointed, but intend to hind myself to that effect by what- 
ever force there may be in the knowledge that another person is re- 
lying on my engagement. But when I say, I shall be at Derby at such 
an hour, I give the party addressed to understand that he b sot to 
rely on any special engagement on ray part to effect that purpose, by 
'a term, the primary import of which is to express expec- 
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i/ou will be at Derby at two o'clock, equally imply 
nticipated effect of the causes by which mine or 
re understood to be directed, independent of any 
on my part in the one case, and on yours in the 
other, to accomplish the end in question. If therefore grammarians 
are right in grouping together eram and /ui as parts of the same 
conjugation, notwithstanding the difference of verbal root, it would 
seem that the same rule should lead to the conjugation of the future 
of the verb love in the form / sAall, thou wilt, he will, tne shall, you 
will, they will love. 

The complemental formation / will, thou shalt, &c., has not the 




same claim to be treated aa a grammatical combination. The sig- 
nification of the propositions / mil and you shall, does not differ in 
person only, as is the case with / shall and you will. The import of 
/ will is the imminence of the act in dependence on the will of the 
agent ; of you shall, the imminence of the act in dependence on the 
will, not of the agent himself, but of the enouncer of the proposition. 
The essential distinction between the two cases was perhaps over- 
looked by Professor De Morgan when apparently condemning both 
alike in the paper above quoted. He says, " In introducing the 
common mode of stating the future tenses, grammar has proceeded 
as if she were more than a formal science. She has no more busi- 
ness to collect together / shall, thou wilt, he will, than to do the 
same with / rule, thou art ruled, he is ruled,** (Philolog. Trans, 
vol. iv. p. 186.) 

In recapitulation, the principle by which the use of opposite 
auxiliaries in the first and second persons respectively of the English 
future is governed may be summed up in this, that while the signifi- 
cation of either of these verbs may be extended to express a simple 
expectation of the future, irrespective of the intrinsic or extrinsic na- 
ture of the principles of action from consideration of which the events 
predicted are foreseen, yet the exigencies of language having appro- 
priated will in the first person, and shall in the second, to the pri- 
mitive and restricted sense of the word, the complementary forms 
/ shall and thou wilt are left for the purpose of simple prediction. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



Vol. VI. DECEMBER 10, 1852. No. 127. 

The Rev. Olivbk Cockayne in the Chair. 

Ilie following paper was read — 

"On some Philological Peculiarities in the English Authorized 
Version of the Bible." By Thomas Watts, Esq. 

Even in the Bible there are few passages that thrill the heart so 
forcibly as the well-known words in the ninetieth psalm : — ** The 
days of our age are threescore years and ten ; and though men be so 
strong that they come to fourscore years< yet is their strength then 
but labour and sorrow, so soon passeth it away, and we are gone." 
They form part of our burial service. We have all heard them when 
everything around us combined to drive their awful purport home. 
But under any circumstances whatever, this passage can hardly ever 
fall on a languid ear. There is a solemn beauty in its wording that 
deepens to a singular degree its inherent impressiveness and effect. 
One element of this beauty is surely the unwonted, and, if we may 
call it so, the patriarchal phrase of "threescore years and ten;" 
words in which there is something inexplicably touching to the ear 
and the mind, on both of which they linger with a mournful harmony. 

It is to the pen of Coverdale, the early English translator of the 
Bible, that we appear to have been indebted for an expression so 
happy. In the original it does not occur. The word employed in 
tlie Hebrew is simply D^V^K^, or ** seventy," without a periphrase. 
The Septuagint closely follows the Hebrew, and the Vulgate agrees 
with both. Coverdale has been accused of making too much use in 
his English of the German translation of Luther, which preceded 
his ; but in that version also, nothing but the ordinary *' siebenzig" 
appears. It has not been supposed that he consulted the French 
translation, but in that language the turn of phrase which in ours 
is a beauty or a blemish, is a strict necessity, and the ungraceful 
" soixante-dix " may possibly have suggested the fortunate para- 
phrase. Whatever its origin, the beauty of the expression in this 
passage seems to have stamped it as a " possession for ever:" it has 
passed into all subsequent versions, and probably no innovator will 
ever arise so tasteless as to propose the removal of the hallowed 
" threescore and ten." 

There occurs in an English book of a still earlier date than Co- 
verdale's Bible, an instance of the passing over of the word '* seventy" 
so striking as to be worthy of notice. The book is the ** Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troy," translated by Caxton; a work remarkable 
on several accounts, as it is the first book printed in the English 
language, while the original by Raoul Le Fevre, also from the press 
of Caxton, is the first book printed in French. In the title-page to 
the 'Recuyell,* — for title-page it may be called, and it is one of the 
earliest in existence, — it is said that the translation was " ended and 
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fynnishid in the holy cyte of Colen, the six day of septembre, the 
yere of our sayd lord god a thousand foure hundred sixty andenleuen." 
One might almost be led to imagine, from so strange a paraphrase 
for seventy-one as ' sixty and eleven/ that a word for seventy was 
wanting in the English of that time as well as the French ; but there 
are ample proofs that this was not the case. In Wickliffe's version 
of the Bible, and in other early records of the language, the word 
seventy is of frequent occurrence. The * sixty and eleven' of Caxton 
must therefore be ascribed, either to the not uncommon tendency of 
translators to slip unawares into the idioms of the language they 
are rendering, or to an unacquaintance with his own tongue, not to 
be wondered at in an " uplandish man," as he terms himself, who 
had spent abroad so much of a life which was finally destined to be 
so memorable and so useful. 

To return to the English Bible. There is another and a very 
striking instance of the influence which Coverdale's version appears 
to have exerted over our language. An acclamation which has rung 
for centuries from the mouth of English millions, differs most 
remarkably in its wording from all its foreign equivalents. In 
France the welcome which greeted a monarch was " Vive le Roi," 
even in hyperbolical Spain or fervent Italy it is " Viva el Rey/' or 
" Viva il Re ;" in short, in nearly aU countries but our own it is 
merely a wish that the king may " live," sometimes accompanied 
with the addition that he may live many years. In Russia the phrase 
is, •* Da zdravstvuet Tsar," " May the Tsar be healthy," which cer- 
tainly adds somewhat of benediction. In England the loyal accla- 
mation combines the name of the Deity with that of the sovereign. 
It is always " God save the King," or *' God save the Queen." The 
origin of the phrase has been seldom thought of, and once at least, 
when inquired into, the search has ended in error. Mr. Richard 
Clark, in his elaborate "Account of the National Anthem," (an 
octavo volume published in 1822) says, ** It will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extracts from sacred history that the expression of ' God save 
the king' may be traced as far back as three thousand years." He then 
cites, from the authorized version of the Bible, some of the passages 
in which the phrase occurs, and concludes ; — *' These are the earliest 
accounts on record that I can find of the expression of ' God save the 
king.' " The leading passage is the well-known verse describing the 
coronation of Solomon: — "And Zadok the priest took an horn of 
oil out of the tabernacle and anointed Solomon ; and they blew the 
trumpet, and all the people cried, God save King Solomon" (1st 
book of Kings, chap. i. ver. 39). There are five other passages of 
scripture in which the expression is repeated*; all in the historical 
books. In every one of the six a reference to the Hebrew will show 
that the original is less emphatic than the translation, — ^that in the 
language of the Scriptures the English acclamation has no precedent. 
The words in each instance are simply "^/Dn ^n\ or " May the 
King live," the identical phrase which is in use in the modern Eu- 

* I Kings, c. i. vv. 25. 34. 2 Kings, c. xi. v. 12. 2 Samuel, c. xvi. v. 16. 
2 Chron. c. ii. v. 23. 



ropean languages already cited, in all of which they are accordingly 
so rendered. 

It may be remarked in passing, that if this simple phraseology 
had been adopted in our Coronation Anthem, it would in that case, 
taken in connexion with what follows, have produced an additional 
beauty. The words now used are these : — '* Zadok the priest and 
Nathan the prophet anointed Solomon king, and all the people 
rejoiced, and said, Gk>d save the king, Long hve the king, Gkxl save 
the king. May the king live for ever." There is here a want oi 
climax : how preferable would have been the arrangement — " May 
the king live. May the king live long. May the king live for ever!" 

The expression '* God save the king" does not occur in the early 
English versions of the Bible which were current towards the close 
of the fourteenth century. The recent editors of these versions, the 
Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederick Madden, have published the 
text of two, one of which they assign to Wickliffe, and the other to 
Purvey, one of his followers and a leader of the Lollards. In Wick* 
lifFe's, which is the earlier translation, the verse in the Book of Kings 
stands thus : — " And Sadoch the preest took an horn of oyle fro the 
tabernacle and anoyntide Salomon, and thei sungen with the trompe, 
and al the puple seide, Lyue the kyng Salomon*." In Purvey's it is 
as follows : — " And Sadoch the preest took an horn of oyle of the 
tabernacle and anoyntide Salomon, and thei sungen with a clarioun 
and al the puple seide, Lyue kyng Salomon." The date of both these 
versions is settled to have been anterior to 1390. About a hundred 
and fifty years afterwards, when Cranmer's Bible was issued, the ac- 
clamation appears to have been in popular use. In the engraved title- 
page to the edition of 1540, which is said to have been designed by 
Holbein, and is not unworthy of his master-hand, the king is repre- 
sented on his throne distributing the Scriptures with one hand to 
the clergy and with the other to the laity, while at the bottom of 
the page a multitude is depicted as vehemently shouting in honour 
of the exemplary monarch. Labels are introduced, attached to the 
mouths oi several of the figures, bearing in some cases the inscrip- 
tion " Vivat Rex," and in others " God save the kynge." These 
expressions were evidently considered then, as now» equivalent to 
each other. 

It is a question more easy to ask than it is to answer, how it 
came to pass, that a form of words which answers so much more 
closely to the " Domine salvum fac Regem," should thus have been 
substituted for the unadorned " Vivat Rex." It was not used by 
Wickliffe in 1380, it was used by Coverdale in 1535, and why ? He 
did hot find this in the German, any more than the ^threescore and 
ten; the phrase made use of by Luther is " Gliick zu dem Konige/* 
*' Good fortune to the King." If Coverdale first made use of it 
purely at the suggestion of his native taste, we may admire his own 
good fortune in having been followed, not only by all subsequent 
translators, but by the whole body of a nation : and unless the form 
of words can be pointed out in some earlier writer, to him the 

* WIckliffe's Bible, Forshall and Madden's ediUon, A.D. 1850, vol. it. p. 161. 
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honour seems justly to belong. Hie phrase, embodied in the au- 
thorized version of the Scriptures and enshrined in the national 
heart, is become an heir-loom of the languEige. 

In several points of view the universal adoption and establishment 
of a single version of the Scriptures is undoubtedly an unalloyed 
good. It is this probably, more than any other circumstance what- 
ever, which has tended to keep to one common standard a language 
which is now spoken by so many millions, scattered over so many 
lands. This fixity of expression, however, while of advantage in 
almost every other way, renders it more difficult for the inquirer 
into the history of the language, to trace its successive changes, 
from the operation of which the only work that is certain to be in 
the hands of all is now withdrawn. When a fresh version of the 
Scriptures was issued at the interval of every few years, the com- 
parison of the same passage in different renderings afforded an easy 
method of measuring the gradual changes which crept over parts 
of the language. 

We should thus have been enabled, for instance, to ascertain both 
with ease and precision, at what period a word now so familiar as 
" its" — the possessive case of the neuter pronoun — was first 
introduced into English. At present the only information on the 
subject that can be derived from the comparison of the different 
versions of the Bible is, that so lately as 1611 — the date of the issue 
of the authorized version — the word did not exist, or at all events 
was not considered to belong to that elevated portion of the lan- 
guage regarded as suitable for the translation of the sacred writings, 
lliere is one verse of the Bible in which the neuter pronoun would 
now be used very frequently in different cases, and it is curious to 
observe how it is dealt with in the various versions. 

The recent editors of what is generally called Wickliffe's Bible, 
have, as has been already stated, printed two versions at length. 
The verse alluded to (which is the 9th of Numbers, chapter iv.) is 
far from alike in the two renderings. Wickliffe's is as follows : — 

" And thei shulen take the iacynctyn mantil with the which thei shulen 
couer the candelstik with the lanterns and her toonges and snyters." 

Purvey's runs thus — 

" Thei schulen take also a mentil of iacynt with which thei schulen hile 
the candilstike with hise lanternes and tongis and snytels." 

It will be observed that it is here a candlestick which is on one 
occasion referred to, with *' her tongs," and in the other, with '* his 
lanterns," — in neither case with '* its ;" that in fact in one case the 
candlestick seems to be made of the feminine, and in the other of 
the masculine gender. The uncertainty prevailed for centuries after 
the time of Wickliffe. In Tyndale's version of the Pentateuch, printed 
in 1530, the candlestick is both feminine and neuter : — 

" And they shall take a cloth of jacyncte and cover the candelsticke of 
light and hir lampes and hir snoffers and fyre pannei and all hir oyle vessels 
which they occupye aboiite it and shall put upon her and on all hir instru- 
roentes a couerynge of taxus skynnes and put it upon staues." 
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In Coverdale*s version, printed in 1535, the passage is as follows: — 

" And they shal take a yalowe clothe and cover the candilsticke of light 
therwith, and his lam pes, with hU snofTera and outquenchers,*' &c. &c. 

In Matthews's Bible (1537), the candlestick is feminine again : — 

" And they shall take a cloth of iacincte and' couer the candelstycke of 
lyght and her lampes and her snofTers and fyre panes and all her oyle vesseU 
which they occupye aboute it," &c. 

Last of all comes .the authorized version : — 

*' And they shall take a cloth of blue and cover the candlestick of the light 
and hu lamps and his tongs and his snuffdishes and all the oil vessels 
thereof wherewith they minister unto it" 

From the repetition of " his lamps, his tongs and his snuffdishes," 
in connexion with the "it" at the end of the verse, the pronouns in 
all cases referring to the candlestick, no other conclusion can be 
drawn than that the word " its " did not then exist, or was purposely 
excluded. I1ie same phenomenon presents itself repeatedly in other 
portions of the same book, in which, from the nature of the subject, 
the occasion for these pronouns recurs more frequently than in other 
portions of the Scriptures. It has been suggested, that the regular 
possessive for it, before the introduction of its, was his ; but it will 
be remarked, that if this observation be true, it will only apply to 
one stage of our language. The quotation from Matthews's Bible 
shows that in the time of Henry the Eighth, the candlestick could 
be spoken of with " her oil vessels which they occupy about it." 

It would be a curious task to trace at what period the missing 
possessive pronoun found its way into our language and who intro- 
duced it. In Shakspeare there are frequent indications of its non- 
existence. Thus in the opening speech of the king in Henry the 
Fourth we find — 

''The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed sword. 
Shall only cut his master." 

and there is a still more apposite instance in the opening «8cene of 
Hamlet : — 

'* When yon same star that 's westward from the pole. 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns*." 

The verbal indexes to Shakspeare and Milton, minute as they are, 
do not descend to words deemed so insignificant as " it " and '* its ;" 
and without these and similar aids, it can only be by good fortune 
that any progress can be made in the search for so small an object 
over so wide a field. Perhaps at some future period the subject may 
be resumed. 

* The passage from Hamlet was obligingly suggested to the writer by Mr. Camp- 
bell Clarke, at the meeting of the Philological Society. 
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Professor Maldsn in the Chair. 

The following paper was read — 

" An Attempt at an Outline of the Early Medo-Persian History, 
founded on the Rock-Inscriptions of Behistun taken in combination 
with the Accounts of Herodotus and Ctesias." By the Rev. J. W. 
Blakesley, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The deciphering of the Behistun Inscription by Colonel Rawlinson, 
from the light which it has thrown upon the early history of Persia, 
has enabled us to form a truer estimate than before was possible, 
both of the nature of the sources of information possessed by Hero- 
dotus, and of the amount of allowance to be made in estimating his 
authority, hitherto regarded as paramount. 

It is impossible to doubt, that in the main outline of the events 
recorded, the credit to be attached to the inscription is incomparably 
greater than that which can be claimed by any existing historian, or 
by the whole of them put together. The inscription is a formal ac- 
count of the acts of Darius, sculptured by his own authority, and 
consequently possesses as authentic a character as a medal or a con- 
temporaneous state paper ; that is to say, its authority is absolute 
for events and dates, although the colour given to the events would 
naturaUy be made conformable to the views of the sovereign by 
whose order they were recorded. 

The site of this inscription is the lower part of a naturally scarped 
precipice of enormous height — it is said nearly 1500 feet — in which 
the range of mountains constituting the northern boundary of the 
plain of Kermanshah suddenly terminates towards the east. At a 
height of about 100 feet from the base, a smooth surface has been 
formed by cutting into the rock, and in this, presenting the appear- 
ance of a bas-relief set in a frame, Darius, with a crown on his head 
and a bow in his hand, is represented as setting his foot upon a 
prostrate figure, who with stretched-out hands appears to ask for 
mercy. Nine other personages, with their hands pinioned behind 
them, and connected by a rope which passes round their necks, 
approach the monarch ; and behind him stand two attendants, appa- 
rently of high rank, — as their costume, except for the crown, is the 
same as that of Darius himself — carrying the one a bow, the other a 
lance upon which he leans. In the air above the group hovers the 
figure of Ormuzd, which is substantially the same as that in the title- 
page of Mr. Layard's ' Nineveh,' and over the heads of the human 
figures are tablets containing cuneiform or arrow-headed writing ex- 
plaining who they are. But the most important part of the whole 
are the inscriptions in the same character containing the annals of 
the monarch. These Rawlinson has discovered to be trilingual. 
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although the elements of the words in each being cuneiform might 
induce the belief in a superiiciul observer that the language was the 
i^ame throughout. To the three languages he gives the several names 
of Persian, Median, and Babylonian, llie first is contained in five 
columns (of which the four first are twelve feet in length and about 
six in breadth), immediately under the group of figures just de- 
scril)ed. Judging from the scale given together with the drawing of 
the group*, the dignity of the personages seems to have l)een re- 
garded in the size of which the sculptor represented them. Darius 
himself, and the figure upon which he is trampling (who is GK>mates 
the Magian), are made full six feet in height Tlie two attendants 
on the king are no more than five feet six or seven inches, while 
the conquered chiefs with ropes round their necks barely rise above 
four feet, — with the exception of the last, Sarukha the Saam, who 
besides being a little taller than his companions in misfortune, wears 
a tiara, whereas they are all bare-headed. 

Of the five columns, the first and third are, according to Raw- 
linson, very fairly legible. ITiey contain ninety- six and ninety-two 
lines respectively, which are broken up — the one into nineteen, the 
other into fourteen paragraphs, each beginning with the form Thdtiya 
Ddryawush k* hshdyathiya (Saith Darius the king). 'Ilie second co- 
lumn extends to ninety-six lines, but it is much injured by a fissure 
in the rock, which extends along the whole length of the tablet. The 
fourth column contains ninety- two lines, the greater part lamentably 
injured. The last legible paragraph (the 18th) in this column fur- 
nishes a list of those individuals who alone were with Darins when 
he " slew Gomates the Magian, who was called Bartius;" and the 
very natural bias to bring the account given by Herodotus to aid in 
deciphering this, produced one or two erroneous guesses which a 
second careful inspection of the inscription on the spot has corrected. 
71ie assistants of Darius are now undoubtedly ascertained to have 
been Intaphernes son of Veispares, Otanes son of Socres, Gobr)ras 
son of Mardonius, Hydarnes son of Megubignes, Megabyzus son of 
Dadoes, and Ardomanes son of Vacces. Following this list of names 
there was once another paragraph, which is entirely obliterated, and 
appears never to have had any equivalent in the Median translation ; 
— a singular circumstance, which suggests the conjecture that its 
obliteration may have been ordered during the lifetime of the mo- 
narch, perhaps as a conciliatory measure towards his Median sub- 
jects. ITie fifth column only extended to half the length of the 
other four, containing but thirty-five lines, and it is described by 
Ilawlinson as having been of a supplemental character, and to have 
contained an account of two revolts ; the one in Susiana, which was 
crushed by Gobryas, the other conducted by Sarukha, the chief 
of the Sacans who dwelt upon the Tigris, which was put down by 
Darius himself. Rawlinson states, however, that one side of this 

* In the ' Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' vol. x., which is devoted to Raw- 
linson's Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, and 
contains the interpretation of the Persian tablets on which the views in this commu- 
nication rest. 
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tablet is completely destroyed, and that it is impossible to give a 
complete translation, although it appears (he says) that both expedi- 
tions ended successfully. The Sacan Sarukha, who is the last of the 
string of figures sculptured in the bas-relief, has been added subse- 
quently to the other eight by a further smoothing of the face of 
the rock. 

Fortunately the first column of the inscription, which is in the 
best preservation, contains by far the most important statements in a 
historical point of view. Its four leading paragraphs are a repetition 
of the contents of a tablet over the head of the monarch in the bas- 
relief, and run as follows : — 

" I am Darius the great king, king of kings, king of Persia, king 
of the provinces, son of Hystaspes, grandson of Arsames, an Achse- 
menian." 

" SaithDarius the king : My father was Hystaspes, of Hystaspes the 
father was Arsames, of Arsames the father was Aryaramnes, of Arya- 
ramnes the father was Teispes ; [whose] father [was] Achsemenes." 

" Saith Darius the king : On that account are we called of Achse- 
menes ; from of old we have been unsubdued ; from of old those of 
our race were kings." 

" Saith Darius the king : eight of my race were kings before me ; 
I am the ninth." 

The fifth paragraph acknowledges his power to be the gift of 
Ormuzd, and the sixth gives a list of the provinces which, by the 
fetvour of Ormuzd, had come under his power. In the seventh and 
eighth he asserts the entire subjection of these to him, and declares 
that throughout them he maintains the true fiedth and roots out 
heresy, and in the next six he gives a complete history of the circum- 
stances which led to his own succession, as follows : — 

" Saith Darius the king : Ormuzd granted me the empire. Ormuzd 
brought help to me until I acquired this empire. By the grace of 
Ormuzd I hold this empire." 

" Saith Darius the king : This is what was done by me before I 
became king. He who was named Cambyses, the son of Cyrus of 
our race, he was here king before me. Of that Cambyses was a 
brother named Bartius, of tiie same mother and the same father* as 
Cambyses. Cambyses slew that Bartius. When Cambyses had 
slain Bartius, that which Bartius had stirred up was unknown to the 
state. Afterwards Cambyses proceeded to Egypt. When Cambyses 
had proceeded to Egypt, afterwards the state became irreligious ; 
afterwards a lie became abundant both in Persia and Media and the 
other provinces." 

" Saith Darius the king : Afterwards was a man, a Magian, named 
Gomates. He rose up &om Pissiachada, a mountain named Araka- 
dres : from thence on the 14th day of the month Viyakhna, then it 
was that he rose up ; to the state he thus lied : ' I am Bartius, who 
am Cyrus's son, Cambyses' brother.' Afterwards the whole state 
came into the conspiracy ; it passed from Cambyses to him, both 

* Rawlinson reverses in his translation the order of the original, making it ** of 
the same father and the same mother." I have preserved a relative position of 
the parents which was possibly not unimportant according to Median notions. 

VOL. VI. D 
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Persia and Media and the other provinces : he seized the empire; 
On the 9th day of the month Garmapada then it was he thus seized 
the empire. Afterwards Camhyses chafing died." 

"Saith Darius the king: That empire of which Gomates the 
Magian deprived Camhyses, that empire from of old belonged to our 
race. After Gomates the Magian had deprived Camhyses of both 
Persia and Media and the other provinces, he did according to his 
desire ; he became king." 

" Saith Darius the king : There was not a man, neither Persian 
nor Median, nor any one of our family, who would deprive Gomates 
the Magian of the empire, llie state feared to oppose him. He 
often proclaimed to the state as he had known Bartius do, in that 
same way he proclaimed to the state, ' Beware it hold me not in 
other account than as Bartius, son of Cyrus*.' No one was bold ; 
every one was standing around Gomates the Magian until I came. 
Afterward I adored Ormuzd. Ormuzd brought me aid. On the 
10th day of the month Bagayadish, then did I with faithful men slay 
Gomates the Magian and those who were his chief associates. Sik- 
takhotes was the fort named ; Nissea tlie region of Media : there I 
slew him : I deprived him of his empire : by the grace of Ormuzd I 
became king. Ormuzd gave me the empire." 

" Saith Darius the king : The empire which had-been wrested from 
our race that I recovered ; I established it firmly ; as in the days of 
old, so did I. The rites which Gomates the Magian had introduced 
I prohibited^, I restored to the state the chants and the worship, 
and to those families which Gomates the Magian had deprived of 
them. I firmly established the kingdom, both Persia and Media and 
the other provinces as in the days of old. Thus did I restore what 
had been taken away. Thus did I, by the grace of Ormuzd, that 
Gomates the Magian might not blot out our race." 

In comparing this ofiicial statement with the account of Hero- 
dotus, it is plain at the first blush of the matter, that while in the 
former the successful sovereign appears as the representative of 
great interests, the champion of a race of distinct blood and religious 
faith, and seems pointed out for the position he takes by the illus- 
trious descent which he boasts, if not actually by near relationship to 
the sovereigns he succeeds ; in the latter his personal prowess and 
energetic character are made the sole source of his success, and 
there is no intimation that by birth he was a person of any distinc- 
tion. His father holds a provincial government under the Persian 
king, and he himself, while serving in the Persian army which occu- 
pied Egypt, is a person of no importance, glad to accept a present of 
a cloak, and so little likely to be able to make any kind of return 
for it, although of a generous temper, that the donor regrets the 
sudden access of liberality which had induced him to part with his 
garment j. While, therefore, the two accounts of Darius's fortunes 

* Rawlinson renders this sentence, ** He would frequently address the state 
which knew [the old] Bartius, for that reason he would address the state, saying, 
* Beware lest it regard me as if I were not Bartius the son of Cyrus.* " 

f The words in italics are doubtfully interpreted by Rawlinson. 

X Herod, iii. 139, 140. 
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are not necessarily incompatible with one another, they certainly do 
seem to spring from entirely different sources. One could almost as 
little gather the illustrious connexions and the political party of 
Darius from Herodotus, as one could his peculiar temperament from 
the rock tablets. In these we recognize the dry but authentic record 
of thos^ widely operating influences which issue in momentous poli- 
tical changes ; in the narrative of the logographer we may (I appre- 
hend) no less decisively remark the characteristics of popular tradi- 
tion, which seizes and preserves in a way that nothing else can do 
the ethical characteristics of men of mark, while it soon drops or 
modifies the historical facts which really constituted the staple of 
their lives. Each of these classes of evidence has its value in after 
times, llie historian of Napoleon will neither neglect the songs of 
Beranger nor the bulletins of the Moniteur, if he wishes to form a 
complete estimate of his hero. The Dundee Ballads are in their way 
quite as valuable as the Annual Register. The greatest misuse of 
either the one or the other is to consider them as documents of the 
same kind, and to treat them as if nothing more could be required in 
combining them, than to piece out the one with fragments gathered 
from the other. 

If, however, a different principle of inteipretation be adopted, and 
the rock-inscription be regarded as the official record of the Persian 
court, while the narratives of Herodotus and Ctesias are referred to 
as conveying the current notions of different localities* and different 
classes, embodied in such stories as were likely to come to the know* 
ledge of Hellenic merchants and Persian court -physicians, and more- 
over modified more or less by their individual habits and ways of 
thinking, — a perfectly coherent idea may be formed of the whole 
transaction, without either detracting from the character of any one 
of the sources of information, or attributing the weightiest historical 
events to motives which belong to the region of fiction. The follow- 
ing sketch is an attempt to supply a clue for the criticism of the 
early history of these great states, on which at that time the desti- 
nies of the world depended. 

The relation of Media to Persia, antecedently to the revolution in 
which Astyages was dethroned, seems to have approached that of a 
suzerain over a dependency, analogous perhaps to that of the house 
of Hapsburg over the old Swiss Cantons before the time of Tell. The 
Persian clans, however much they might value the purity of their 
own blood, would be naturally despised by the Median courtiers, as 
the Scotch Highlanders were by the frivolous associates uf the English 
Stuarts, and as the l^olese are by the aristocracy of Austria. If 
the Achsemenids were even at first, as seems probable, the most noble 
of the Persian clans, this circumstance would not in any way help to 
save them from the contemptuous designation of peasants and herds- 

* Ctesias expressly stated that his authorities for what he did not see were the 
accounts of Persians received by himself {ap, Photiumy p. 36). In the case of 
Herodotus, I believe it may be demonstrated^ that the ' Persians' whom he quotes 
are Hellenic traders with Persia, or persons similarly situated. What he says of 
the Persian names (i. 139), that they all end in S, is true, not of them,\)\it of their 
Hellenic representativeSf as the Behistun inscription shows. 

d2 
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men in the common conversation of the fastidious oligarchy of the 
capital. A Ban of Croatia would probably have met with no more 
complimentary a description at Vienna ten years ago. 

Cyrus the Great, whom the inscription recognizes as of the family 
of Darius, without however in any way ascribing to him that heroic 
character or pre-eminent fame with wluch he is invested by the later 
historians, was, in the view of Herodotus, the offspring of a mixed 
marriage between Mandane, the daughter and heiress of Astyages*, 
and some Achsemenid, not considered at the time to be of such a 
rank as to acquire by this marriage any predominant weight. This 
is accounted for by Herodotus in exactly the way in which one 
might expect popular traditions to account for it. He is said to 
have been of a quiet temper, although of a good family f* If the 
real motive, however, of marrying Mandane to a Persian was to 
prevent the excessive aggrandizement of her husband, some other 
security than mere temper would doubtless have been sought ; and 
nothing would be more obvious than to select for her a husband, 
who, if of royal blood, should at the same time not be likely to suc- 
ceed to the throne of his country. Now I am disposed to think 
there is a considerable probability that the individual thus selected 
was actually a coUatercd relation of Darius, and so connected with 
him as to make the latter, at the time of the death of the last sur- 
viving child of Cyrus the Great, next heir to the crown of Media. 

In Book vii. § 1 1 of Herodotus, Xerxes is made to trace his own 
pedigree up to his eponymous ancestor Achsemenes, and so com- 
pletely without any motive for introducing this scrap of genealogy, 
that the most obvious reason for his doing it seems to be, that 
Herodotus, having obtained it from some quarter or other, was 
desirous of incorporating it in his narrative, and saw no other way 
of doing so but by putting it in the mouth of the monarch himself. 
That it does not belong to the same cycle of traditions which are the 
source of the narrative of the infancy of Cyrus is certain from the fact, 
that in that narrative the father of Cyrus's parent Cambyses bears a 
name identical with that of his illustrious grandson X* whereas in the 
pedigree of Xerxes that same Cambyses is made the son of Teispes, 
And the exact accordance of the pedigree with the Behistun 
inscription for the greater part of its extent would seem to be a 
decisive proof that it is derived directly or indirectly from the same 
source, if only the remainder of it can be explained consistently with 
the same record ; and this I will endeavour to show may be done 
most naturally by adopting the hypothesis just mentioned. 

The pedigree Xerxes gives of himself (taken downwards for the 
sake of convenience) runs as follows : — (l) Achaemenes, (2) Teispes, 

* Herod, i. 109. Ctesias says that Cyrus was no relation to Astyages. But 
it is to be remarked that Ctesias knows nothing of tlie Mandane of Herodotus. 
Astyages' daughter is (according to him) Amytis, whom Cyrus adopts as his 
mother and afterwards marries (see note on page 20). Both accounts therefore repre- 
sent the kingdom as coming to Cyrus by descent, real or conventional, from the 
daughter of the deposed monarch. 

t Id. i. 107. 

X trvvOdpofjiai MS apaMav^avris re elrj Trais rfis 'Arrrvdyeai Bvyarpos Kai 
KafJLfSvrreiii} tov Kvpov (i. 111). 
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(3^ Cambyses, (4) Cyrus, (5) Teispes, (6) Ariaramnes, (7) Arsamesg 
(8) Hystaspes, (9^ Darius, (10) Xerxes, which (it will be seen) be* 
comes identical with the authentic genealogy of the Behistun inscrip^ 
tion, if the second, third and fourth terms of the series be taken 
away. This, however, without some satisfactory explanation of the 
reason for which Herodotus was induced to adopt them, is a mode of 
reconciling discordant statements by no means to be approved. But 
what if the only error here should be, that Herodotus, or rather the 
authority followed by him, had put two separate genealogies (belong- 
ing to the two branches of the same family) one after the other in- 
stead of side by side? What if the pedigree of Cyrus ran (1) 
Achsemenes, (2) Teispes, (3) Cambyses, (4) Cyrus, and that of 
Darius in exact accordance with the Behistun inscription, starting from 
the common ancestor, (1) Teispes, (2) Ariaramnes, (3) Arsames, 
(4) Hystaspes, (5) Darius ? This mistake is so natural a one, and 
accounts so well for the form given to the genealogical tree in the 
passage in question, that it can be fairly assumed as a probable 
hypothesis, remaining to be confirmed or weakened by the conformity 
or disagreement of other facts with it. 

The internal government of Media in the time of Astyages appears 
clearly to have been a monarchy surrounded by an extremely power- 
ful oligarchy, united to one another by the bond of the Magian 
religious system. The religion of Persia, on the other hand, appears 
to have approached very nearly to pure Theism, or at any rate to 
have been quite alien from the symbolism and the complicated cere- 
monial of Media. This difference of religion superadded to the dif- 
ferences of civilization must have increased the improbability of Cyrus 
the Persian succeeding to the throne of Astyages, had not the ty- 
ranny of the latter induced his nobles, and among them Harpagus, 
his own relation (Herqd. i« 109), to conspire against him, and, with 
the assistance of Cyrus and his hardy Persian troops, to dethrone him. 
Jealousy of each other (perhaps aided by the plxysical force which 
Cyrus had at command) probably prevented them from doing that 
which Astyages thought would have been the natural thing, — making 
one of their own body (Harpagus himself for instance) the successor 
(Herod, i. 129) ; and these considerations doubtless added force to 
the claims of Cyrus through his mother, which of themselves, had he 
been of pure blood, would have been irresistible* ; and thus the son 
of Cambyses the Persian became king of Media and suzerain of Persia, 
but not king of Persia in the same sense in which" the sovereigns of 
the line mentioned in the Behistun inscription were, from Achsemenes 
down to Hystaspes inclusive. Consequently his name would not be 
introduced into that Ust, although his position would be higher than 
that of any of his feunily. But this elevation of Cyrus to the imperial 
throne could never have been acquiesced in if he had not been able 
to accommodate himself to the order of things into which he had been 
introduced. It was only natural that he should adopt the state religion 
and be received as a Magian. This is (I apprehend) the principle 

* 'A<rrvayi}6 fiiv evTi yep«tfv, Kal dwais iptrevos ySvov el Se OeXriffei, rovrov 
reXevrriffavTOt, kt r^v Bvyaripa ravrtiv dvafifivat if rvpavvit, ic.r.X. 
(i. 109.) 
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invQlved in the strange proceeding recorded by Ctesias, that Cyrus 
secured his power by first adopting as his mother, and then marrying, 
Amytis, the daughter of Astyages, although her husband had to be 
slain to enable hun to do this*. The first act of the revolution was 
thus brought to an end, and no further troubles seem to have arisen 
till after the death of Cyrus. 

The pedigree of the Achsemenids may, after what has been said, 
be with considerable probability set out as follows, in substantial 
accordance with Herodotus and Ctesias, as well as with the Behistun 
rock tablets. 

Achaemenes (king of Persia) 

.Teispes (king of Persia) 



Cambyses (husband of Mandane tlie 
Ariaramnes (king of Persia) daughter of the king of Media and 

suzerain of Persia) 

Arsames (king of Persia) Cvrus (king of Media and suzerain 

of Persia) 



Hystaspes (king of Persia) Cambyses (king of Media Bartius, otherwise 

I and suzerain of Persia) Smerdis, otherwue Tany- 

Darius (king of Persia, oxarces, king of Bactria, 

king of Media, and suzerain according to Ctesias. 
of Persia). 

* Ctesias related that Astyages was first of all put in chains by Cyrus, but soon 
after released by his own hand, Kai its waripa rifiriOrivcu, xai ri^v Ovyaripa 
*AfivTiv wporepov fJLev fii^TpiKris dvoXavtrai, rtu^s, eireira Sk Kai els 
yvvaiKa <ix0i}va( rtf Kvpy, STrira/xa tov dvopbt aifTrjv iivypfiiievov, 5ri 

eif/evtraTO dyvoelv eivrufv epevvt^fievov *A(rrvtyav cat iiri irpbs BaKTpiov9 

etroXc/iijae [Kvpos] jcai dyx<*>fJtoXo9 rj fidxt eyevero* eirei Si Bojcrpioi 'Acrrvtvav 
f(€V Trarepa Kvpov yeyevrifiivov, 'Afivriv Se fitirep a Kai yvvaiKa efiaBov, 
eavrot^s eKovres ' A/ivri Kai ILvpt^ trapeSotrav* It appears to me not unlikely that 
at the coronaUon of the Medo-magian kings, some ceremony like the proceeding 
which Ctesias states to have taken place was employed to typify the conveyance of 
absolute dominion over the earth, — ^an essential idea of Oriental sovereignty. That 
such a meaning might naturally be so symbolized is shown by the interpretation 
which the soothsayers put upon Julius Caesar's dream (Suetonius, Jul, Cms. § 8), 
and that which Hippias put upon his own (Herod, vi. 107). The case of Comon 
the Messenian refugee (Pausanias, iv. 26. 3) is still more decisive ; and indeed 
Artemidorus (see Casaubon's note on the passage of Suetonius), whose work is a 
repertory of traditional interpretations, and therefore represents the notions of a 
much earlier time than his own, lays it down as a settled point that a dream like 
Cssar's is an especially lucky one for a statesman, on the ground of its symbolizing 
an absolute dominion willingly acquiesced in. It is only natural that the ceremonies 
of a foreign hierarchy shojild be taken literally by a people not fiimiliar with 
them, and hence the coarse charge of Catullus, embodying, no doubt, the vulgar 
notions prevalent in Rome at his time — 

Nascatur magus ex Gelli matrisque nefando 

Conjugio, et discat Persicum aruspicium. 
Nam magus ex matre et gnato gignatur oportet, 

Si vera est Persarum impia relligio.— Ca/u//u«, xc. 

That the interests of the Magians and those of the dynasty of Astyages were 
closely bound up together, and that the possible succession of Cyrus was looked for- 
ward to as something necessarily fatal to the former as well as the latter, appears 
from Herodotus (i. 120). 
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The corrected pedigree will now in its turn enable as to offer an 
explanation of some parts of the Inscription which are otherwise un- 
intelligible. Darius, in the first part of what may be called his annals, 
as well as in the tablet above his own figure in the bas-relief, asserts 
that there have been eight kings of his race before him, and that he 
himself is the ninth. As it is plain firom the genealogy which accom- 
panies this assertion that three of the number were not in the direct 
line from Achsemenes to himself, and consequently were not kings 
of Persia, they must be sought for elsewhere. I believe that they are 
Gyrus the Great, Cambyses, and the true Smerdis. It may be argued 
against this view, that as he speaks of Smerdis (Bartius) as a 
fomentor of troubles, it is not to be supposed that he would acknow- 
ledge him as a sovereign dejure. To this, however, I cannot agree. 
Gtesias expressly states that C3rrus left his son Tanyoxarces (who is 
identical with the Bartius of the inscription) an independent sove^ 
reign of a portion of his dominions, at the same time that he consti- 
tuted the elder brother Cambyses his successor in the empire * ; and 
although subsequent proceedings cost the younger son his life, yet 
this would not (I conceive) at all detract from the disposition to 
acknowledge his royal character. Jehu paid a similar mark of 
respect to the idolatress Jezebel immediately after he had caused her 
destruction (2 Kings, ix. 34). And it is to be observed, that Bartius's 
conduct is nowhere spoken of as if it had extended to open rebellion 
against Cambyses. He is rather conceived of as secretly tampering 
mith the subjects of the latter, and, if destroyed at all during his reign, 
as cut off* by assassination ; and that in so mysterious a manner as to 
occasion very different reports both of the time •and the circumstances 
of his death, and to furnish more than one pretender with plausible 
grounds for asserting his existence. For until after the death of 
Cambyses it was popularly believed that he was alive and reigning ; 
therefore, up to that time it was impossible that he should have been 
publicly declared a rebel and as such deprived of his royal character, 
even if we grant that this consequence would, in oriental ways of 
thinking, foUow from such a public declaration. And after the death 
of Cambyses, and the assertion being publicly made that the professed 
Bartius was an impostor, there would remain no motive for such a 
gratuitous insult to the memory of the real Bartius, a prince who no 
longer stood in the way of Darius. 

To return to the history of the empire after the death of Cyrus, 
it may be gathered firom every account of Cambyses that his di- 
stinctive character was that of a despiser of the prevailing religion, 
his hostility to which was carried to the extreme of intolerance. A 
savage in temperament and filled with religious fanaticism, his policy 
put an end to the calm which had been produced by the compromise 
of his father Cyrus, and induced the troubles which it was the interest 

* Kvpos ^6 /icXXofv rfiXevr jv Ka/i/3v^v fikv rbv irpiSrov vibv fiaffiXia 
KaOiffTTif TawoKdpKTiv dk rbv ve*arepov eiriarfiffe SetrwSTtiv BaxTpluv Kai 
Tfhi xitpas Kai XopafivUtv Kai HapOiwv Kai JLapnaviuv, dreXeis «X6tv 
rdf X^pat diopi(rdfi€V09, Ap, Photium, Biblioth, p. 37. 
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of his brother Bartius, king of the BactHant*, to foment. It was 
only natural under such circumstances that the Medians shoold seize 
the opportunity of Cambyses' absence in Egypt to endeavour to rid 
themselves of him, and at the same time revive the supremacy of 
their own religion. It had become a question between supremacy 
or extinction ; and accordingly the general revolt spoken ai in the 
Behistun tablets took place, and was for a time eminently successful, 
until the Ormuzd worshipers under the guidance of Darius — the 
next heir to the empire after the death of Bartius — once more 
obtained the victory, and by the consummate skiU of their champion, 
succeeded in consolidating it. Indeed the true political significance 
of the Magian usurpation, — represented as it is by Herodotus in the 
light of a private scheme, carried into effect by an ambitious and 
unprincipled pretender, — yet shows itself here and there in his nar- 
rative, m insulated passages which harmonize ill with the story that 
he follows in his main account, but are in exact agreement with the 
course of proceedings as recorded in the Behistun tablets. Several 
of these undesigned confirmations of the official account I have my- 
self remarked, and probably more will be detected by a reader whose 
attention has been once called to the subject f. 

The narrative of Herodotus represents the cadastral system intro- 

* See the passage of Cteinas quoted above in the last note, and the latter part of 
that in the note on page 20, by which last the attachment of the Bactrians to the 
Magian dynasty is proved to demonstration. 

t I. Herodotus says that on the accession of Darius to the throne, he found 
the whole of Asia, with the exception of the Arabians, submissive to his rule, 
" Cyrus, and (rfterwards CambyseSf having subdued it" (iii. 88). Bat in the 
whole of his work there is no account of Cambyses having done anything of the 
sort. On the contrary, the expedition to Egypt is spoken of as if immediately fol- 
lowing the death of Cyrus. But the Behistun inscription does imply something of 
the kind ; for after mentioning troubles excited in the state by the true Bartius, 
and his death by Cambyses, it adds that the troubles then ceased and Cambyses 
went to Egypt. 

II. Again, in describing the conduct of Oroetes (whose satrapy included nearly 
the whole of Asia Minor) after the Magian usurpation, Herodotus says that he 
" gave no help to the Persians when they had been deprived of their sovereignty 
by the Medes ** (iii. 126), — a phrase appropriate not to a mere personal usurpation, 
as he represents the Magians' to have been, but to a revolution restoring the rela- 
tive position of Medes and Persians as it had existed in the time of Astyages. It 
is therefore exactly in keeping with the account of the rock-tablets. 

III. On this same principle perhaps may be explained another passage (i. 130)', 
which has given a great deal of trouble to the commentators. Afrer winding up the 
account of the dethronement of Astyages and the subjection of the Medes to the 
Persians, in consequence of the acerbity of the Median monarch's temper, Hero- 
dotus adds, that subsequently the Medes repented of the course they had taken, 
and revolted from Darius, but on doing so were subdued and again put down. This 
notice has been assumed to refer to the revolt under Darius Nothus, which was put 
down in the year 408 B.C., and of course the chronology of the matter occasions 
great difiSculty. One can hardly conceive Herodotus engaged in writing his history 
so late as this, or that if he meant Darius Nothus, he would not have added some 
qualifying expression to distinguish that monarch from his much more celebrated 
ancestor. Even if an ancient interpolation, this might be looked for. I myself 
cannot but think that here there is either a perversion of the revolt under the Go- 
mates of the Behistun inscription (which was quelled hy Darius)^ or an allusion to 
the Veisdates of the same (who really revolted from Darius), or— which in my 
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duced by DariuA as his firti measure after setting up the monument to 
which the strange story of his horse (iii. 89) was attached. But this 
system, from its very nature, implies a centralization of government. 
It was calculated by its operation to render the monarch far more 
independent of his powerful vassals*, and likewise to procure him 
personal popularity in the outlying countries, the imposts on which 
were fixed by it at a definite sum, instead of being left dependent.on 
the will of the ruffianly chiefe who happened to be in command. It 
was only to be expected that this limitation of arbitrary power should' 
be unpidatable to the semi-barbarous Persian chivalry, and that they 
should express their contempt for the financial turn of their sovereign 
by nicknaming him "a tradesman f." Now when Herodotus puts 
the erection of the monument and the introduction of the cadastral 
scheme together, this is (I apprehend) due to the circumstance of 
the two relating to the two saUent points of Darius's life. His acces- 
sion to the throne of Media not merely made him the feudal superior 
of the king of Persia, but united in one family the hereditary sove- 
reignty of both countries, and thus furnished him with a power that 
his predecessors had not possessed, — that of converting a bundle of 
states into an organic whole. Except under such circumstances, it 
is likely that the centralization effected by him would have been im- 
possible ; and we see that those Persians who were not Achsemenids, 
as well as the Magian usurpers, are represented by Herodotus as pur- 
suing the opposite policy, and one calculated to encourage the inde- 
pendence of the separate states t. But even with such advantages of 

opinion is the most likely of all (see the second note on page 25) — ^a compression 
of the two rebellions into one. 

IV. Herodotus, although he does not expressly say that the murder of the Magian 
usurper took place in SusOf yet by implication shows that he laid it there (iii. 64, 
70, 76). Yet he uses the expression of Darius : irapaylverai es rd ^vva cc 
TLeptreiav ^coiv. This expression (see iii. 30) is as inappropriate as it would be to 
say that a person came to Kendal out of Westmoreland. But it appears from the 
Behistun inscription that the destruction of the Magian really took place, not in 
Suaa, but ** in the fort Siktakhotes, in Nisssa the province of Media : " and to kill 
him there, Darius may very well have come ** out of Persia.'' 

* Oroetes is represented by Herodotus (iii. 127) as having, at the time of the 
Magian usurpation, the government of " the Phrygian, Lydian, and Ionic nomes.'' 
The only check upon this absolute dominion over the whole of Asia within the 
Halys was the presence of the Achaemenid Mitrabates, who had the satrapy of 
which Dascyleum was the seat of government. This hindrance Orcetes removed by 
a violent death (iii. 126), and showed by unmistakeable conduct that he intended 
to assert his independence of the new monarch, to whom he stood in very much 
the same relative position as Vespasian to Vitellius on the accession of the latter to 
the throne of the Caesars. Herodotus (it is to be observed) describes the position 
of Oroetes in terms of the later division into satrapies, although it is quite clear 
that such a division could not have been made at the time Oroetes was appointed : 
for it was in the time of Cyrus (iii. 120) that he went to his post, probably as the 
successor of Harpagus, who had completed the conquest of the country (i. 162) be- 
gun by Mazares (i. 156, 161.) 

t KaiTfiXos, Herod, iii. 89. 

X The Magians were greatly regretted by all the Asiatic states when they were 
killed, with the solitary exception of the Persians (iii. 67). Oroetes abstained from 
aiding the movement against them, when he had the whole force of Asia at his 
command (iii. 127), And Arylindes asserted the power of a sovereign by issuing 
a coinage (iv. 166). 
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position, it is inconceivable that such a revolution as that effected in 
the creation of the Persian empire (as we find it at the end of Darius's 
reign) can have been brought about by him rapidly. It is more 
reasonable to consider it as the ultimate state into which things sub- 
sided at the end of a long series of wars and civil troubles. And 
this is exactly what the Behistun inscription would lead us to believe. 
The annals, which take up the greater portion of the first and the 
whole of the remaining three tablets which completed the original 
monument, are nothing more or less than the details of those cam- 
paigns which issued in the acquisition of absolute dominion over the 
twenty-three provinces, these provinces themselves being enumerated 
immediately after the formal recitation of Darius's titles, that is, in 
the very beginning of the inscription. The acquisition of the empire 
and its reduction under a system of central government is plainly 
regarded by the Persian monarch in the same light as the French 
Code was by Napoleon : it is the great work in which he looks to go 
down to posterity, — the risumd of his achievements. Before it could 
have been effected, the spirit of the individual races must have been 
quelled, their separate interests fused together, and the weight of 
individual nobles diminished to an extent which could scarcely have 
been produced by any other agency than that which the inscription 
shows us to have been at work, viz. bloody wars of race and religion^ 
terminating in the establishment of a central predominant power 
wielding the resources of the whole empire. 

Such a course of events \& quite natural, and in accordance with 
what has taken place in many other countries. The struggles which 
resulted in the supremacy of Darius have their parallel in the Thirty 
Years' War of modern Europe, and in our own Wars of the Roses. 
Henry the Seventh is the English Darius in many important ele- 
ments of his character and fortunes, although wanting his personal 
accomplishments and generous temper. 

Conformably to what might have been expected from a train of 
events such as has been sketched out, it appears that Darius changed 
the seat of government from Agbatana to Susa. This was as import- 
ant a step as it would be to transfer the British court and legislature 
from London to Edinburgh ; or as it would have been if the Bourbons 
on their restoration had made Bordeaux the capital of France'*'. 
Yet the fact only appears indirectly from tlie narrative of Herodotus, 
who is perfectly unconscious of the momentous revolution of interests 
necessarily involved in such a policy, and never explicitly notices it 
at all. (See i. 153 and iii. 64, compared with iii. 129 ; vi. 1 19 ; vii. 3 ; 
ix. 108.) 

Again, the extreme anxiety about the personal identity of Bartius 
(Smerdis), and the very mysterious circumstances attending his 
death, receive an entirely new illustration if the relationship of Darius 

* This is even an understatement of the case. In the East, where there is no 
class of capitalists, all artisans are maintained, from day to day, by the personal 
expenditure of the wealthy. The change of the seat of government is therefore a 
sentence of emigration or utter ruin to the non- agricultural portion of the com- 
munity. 
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to Cyrus was what I have suggested. It is perfectly certain that 
very many persons believed this individual to be the genuine son of 
Cyrus, and perhaps with justice. Darius believed himself to be the 
only person cognizant of the death of the real Smerdis (Herod, iii. 71). 
Prexaspes must have believed the same (iii. 74). Otanes, in his 
turn, fancied the pretender's secret known only to him (iii. 68). 
One thing is clear, that it was absolutely necessary for the Persian 
party to destroy the Magian, and that they had the same motive for 
denying'his claim to be the son of Cyrus that the Orange party in 
the reign of James II. had for trumping up the story of the warming- 
pan. The claim of legitimate succession has always been too pow- 
erful an engine not to be coveted by aspirants to power, and secured 
only too often, if necessary, by the commission of crime ; and the 
removal of the only obstacle to Dorius's accession (whether Gomates 
or Bartius) was at last achieved by a small band of conspirators *, who 
justified their act to the world by the equivocal evidence of producing 
the head of their victim and that of his brotherf in public. 

But by whatever means Darius may have acquired his power, it is 
plain from various incidents mentioned in the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, that he used it in a prudent and temperate manner. If he 
spared nothing to establish the supremacy of the religious party of 
which, according to the Behistun inscription, he was the champion, 
yet, that result having been obtained, he a])pears to have been at 
least tolerant of the conquered party. The fierce fanaticism which 
had served him excellently as a weapon of oflfence must have become 
very inconvenient when he had no longer rivals to overthrow ; and 
it was only to be expected that he should revert to the policy of 
Cyrus and carefully avoid that of Cambyses. And hence, probably, 
arose that revival of Median customs and religious rites in the court 
of the new dynasty, which is indicated in the consultation of Magian 
soothsayers by his son Xerxes t, the Magian hero-worship at Ilium §, 
the scrupulous reverence for Delos exhibited by the Median com- 
mander Datisll, and (as it would seem) the recognition in later times 
of the necessity of a Magian priest even where the ceremonial 
belonged to a simple religious system^. Indeed the remarkable 
tendency of the Persians to adopt foreign customs, which Herodotus 
himself remarks as an especial characteristic, would probably have 
bafiied the attempt of Darius, had he even been desirous of making 

* This is the statement of the Behistun tablets as well as of Herodotus. 

f I am much inclined to suspect that the two Magians of Herodotus's story 
(iii. 78, 79) grew out of the two pretenders, Gomates and Veisdates, of the Behistun 
annals. Each of these professed to be Bartius the son of Cyrus ; but there seems 
to have been a considerable interval between their attempts, — the one being the 
first, the other the seventh of the nine figures which in the original bas-relief ap- 
pear as conquered by Darius. An inverse mistake perhaps gave rise to the account 
of the protracted siege of Babylon (iii. 152). The Behistun inscription makes Darius 
twice take Babylon after a revolt. On the first occasion he commands in person; on 
the second the successful general is Intaphres, a Median. The former appears as the 
tliird, the latter as the ninth of the great successes recorded on the rock tablets. In 
each case the leader of the rebeb professed " to be Nabokodrosor." Herodotus's 
informant seems to have compressed the two campaigns into one long one. 

X viS. 19, 37. § vii. 43. || vi. 97. f i. 132. 
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one. to retain them, after inheriting the wealth and civilization of 
their late masters, in the simplicity of their ancient manners and 
ancient faith. The more sagacious chiefs of the old school doubtless, 
like Artembares *, prophesied the degeneracy of a generation brought 
lip in habits which would have excited the horror of C3rrus, but their 
protest was in vain ; and in the time of Herodotus it can scarcely be 
doubted that the court of the Ghreat King presented in morals, reli- 
gion, and social indulgence of all kinds, a picture in no respect 
different from that which might have been seen in the worst days of 
the Median or Assyrian d3ma8ties. 

♦ ix. 122. 
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*' Some Suggestions in Logical Pliraseology." By Professor 
De Morgan. 

Among the most unfortunate ambiguities of language only, unac- 
companied by any confusion of thought, are those expressions which 
we so frequently qualify by the words exclusive and inclusive. 
Whether the termini or extreme cases are to be both taken in, both 
left out, or one taken in and one left out, is a matter which often 
requires an additional sentence. In mathematics, no ambiguity is 
more common than a statement about greater or less, which leaves 
it uncertain whether the extreme case, namely equality, is or is not 
included. In logic, the same thing occurs in the propositional forms. 
' Every x Is y' would be commonly understood as meaning that x is 
not coextensive with y, though the extreme case, that in which there 
are no more ys than xs, would not be held formally excluded. 
The distinction of these two cases led Aristotle to what have since 
been called the predicahles. Returning to the master himself, and 
not attending to his followers, we find the distinction of genus » of 
definition ov property (words the distinction of which is extra-logical), 
and of accident. When all the j^ are some (only) of the ys, y is 
the genus of x ; when all the jrs, and no other things, are ys, y is 
the definition or property of a?. (Thomson, Outlines, &c. p. 146.) 

Similar ambiguities exist as to negative propositions ; but Aristotle 
does not take notice of them, as he would have done, if he had 
admitted contrary or privative terms. The universe of the propo- 
sition being either the whole universe of thought, or a given portion 
of it, all that is not x may be called the contrary of x. If y be a 
name entirely external to x, so that no or is y, then y may either 
apply to the whole contrary of x, or pnly to a part of it. We owe 
to this omission of Aristotle the want of clear phraseology by which 
to express relations of disagreement, in terms as familiar to us as 
^enus, species, and property. I dissent from the general opinion 
that Aristotle confined himself to the common modes of thought, 
and maintain that it was the common mode of thought which con- 
fined itself to Aristotle. We owe the capability "of our modern 
languages, as vehicles of abstract science of all kinds, to the scho- 
lastic followers of the Greek philosopher ; and I, for one, am per- 
suaded that the difficulty of certain existing and therefore possible 
forms of thought is due solely to neglect of cultivation; and that this 
neglect has been most injurious to the progress of mental power. 
My present object is to invite criticism and suggestion with respect 
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to an attempt to construct language expressive of extension, and of 
distinction : of extension to privative or contrary notions, and of 
distinction between what, relatively to each other, we may call 
unambiguous and ambiguous predication. 

In my work on Logic I designated terms which are coextensive as 
identical, and the contained and containing terms as subidentical and 
superidentical : while terms which are contained in and contain the 
contrary were called suhcontrary and supercontrary . With these 
terms, as expressing the relations of extent, I am well satisfied. Any 
one who will learn to recall their meaning will very easily make 
axioms of those compositions of relations on the perception of which 
the complex syllogism depends. For instance, in the assertion ' A 
subcontrary (or contrary) of a supercontrary of ^ is a subidentical 
of r,' will be seen the mode of inference contained in the following :•— 
* If no J? be y (whether there be other things or not which are not 
ys\ and if y contain all that is not z (and sdso some things that are 
:srs), then x (and other things besides) must always be z,' Reserving 
this language for comparison of extents, I now propose the following 
extended table of predicables, to express every way in which we can 
predicate or deny one notion of another, in which some is not all. 

Let that which can be said of all be an attribute ; of some and 
some only, an accident ; of none, an excludent. Observe that the arct- 
dent is also, by definition, non-accident : the former in relation to the 
part of which it can be said; the latter in relation to the part 
of which it cannot. Let each of these be divided into universal, 
generic, and specific. Let any predicable be universal when it applies 
in the same manner both to the subject of predication and to its 
contrary. Let it be generic when, not being universal, by en- 
larging the subject of predication from a species into some higher 
genus, the additional extent contains matter to which the pre- 
dicable is applicable, or which contributes towards the name. Let 
it be specific when no such thing can happen in any genus into 
which the subject of predication can be enlarged. The application 
of the three adjectives to each of the three substantives will ^ve 
nine predicables, which are all that can be, so long as we do no more 
than annex the privative notion to the form of thought on which 
Aristotle distinguished genus, property, and accident. 

.1 take a descriptive example of each, the universe in question 
being animaly that is, all the names of which we predicate being 
species of animals, and each species having all other animals in its 
contrary. 

1 . Universal attribute, — The term organized, as applied to man, 
in the universe animal, is a universal attribute, because, besides ap- 
plying to all men, it applies to all the contrary, or to all other 
animals. 

2. Generic attribute (superidentical). — The term warm-blooded, 
as applied to all men, is a generic attribute, because, without being 
an attribute of all the contrary, it is of some, so that a larger genus, 
containing man, can be formed, of which the term in question shall 
still be an attribute. 
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3. Specific attribute (identical). — ^The teim rational is a specific 
attribute of man, because, applying to all men, it applies to nothing 
else, so that no additional extent contained in any genus of which 
man is a species, has anything to which it is applicable. 

4. Specific accident and generic non-accident (subidentical). — ^The 
term lawyer is a specific accident of man, inasmuch as no genus of 
man contains it except as man contains it. The species is called 
an accident of the genus even by Aristotle. 

5. Universal accident and universal non-accident, — ^The term dark- 
coloured, an accident of man, is a universal accident, because it is an 
accident of the class not-man. The word universal, it must be 
remembered, is used strictly according to definition. The universe, 
animal, is divided, as a subject of predication, into man and not-man, 
and the predicable which applies in the same manner to both man and 
not-man, is there/ore called universal. But the phrase ' universal 
accident,' sounds like ' total part,' or ' permanent casualty.' One of 
the questions to which I wish to draw attention is the following : — 
When a word applies in a natural and vernacular sense to aU sub- 
divisions except one, which should be preferred — ^the extension of 
the word to that one exceptional subdivision, which we are obliged 
to do in mathematics, or the introduction of another and, for the 
present time, more natural, expression ? 

6. Generic accident and specific non- accident (supercontrary). — 
The term unclothed (by art) is a generic accident of man, because, 
being an attribute of some races, and not being universal (for it 
is not an accident, but an attribute, of the contrary), a genus con- 
taining man can be formed, of which genus the term is still an acci- 
dent, the term applying also to the part of the genus which is not 
man. 

7. Specific excludent (contrary). — ^The term dumb (in tlie sense 
of not capable of speaking and understanding language) is, as pre- 
dicated with respect to man in the universe animal, a specific 
excludent; because, not applying to man at all, but to all other 
animals, it cannot be predicated excludently of any genus of which 
man is a species. 

8. Generic excludent (subcontrary). — The term quadruped is a 
generic excludent of man, because it is also an excludent of genera 
in which man is contained. 

9. Universal excludent, — The term mineral is a uuiversal excludent 
of man, because it excludes also every animal which is not man. 

The preceding cases include all the forms in which one term can 
be predicated of another without terminal ambiguity in the meaning 
of the word some. Here, some means not none and not all. In the 
sense in which it is used in the common proposition, it only means 
110^ none. 

And in passing to this common proposition, we see that the mode 
of predication affirms, not one of the preceding, but one of two. 
There are eight modes of connexion, for which eight distinct terms 
are absolutely requisite : these must be of that degree of clearness 
which will make axioms of the compositions of relations which take 
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place in inference. In applying the terms genus and species here, 
instead of in the former enumeration, I consider them as having 
become vernacular, and as having taken a purely relative sense. 
When Aristotle mentions the genus, it is not so much with relation 
to species, as in connexion with property and accident, I could not, 
in the preceding list, have used the word genus instead of attribute, 
merely because the word genus, in common language, is no more 
than a correlative of species, and is not usually thought of in oppo- 
sition to accident or excludent. 

I signify the four universals as follows : — 

Every x is y j: is a species of y. 

Every y is x x is a genus of y. 

No x is y X is an external of y (and y of x). 

^ ^ ° ^ > X is a complement of y (and y of x). 

The species, then, is either the specific accident or the specific 
attribute. The genus is either the specific or generic attribute. 
The complement is either the specific excludent or the generic 
accident. The external is either the specific or generic excludent. 
Hie name of the particular proposition which denies one of the pre- 
ceding universals, can in no case be a familiar term, so far as I can find. 
Not a species, is partly (at least) external, and may be called exient. 
Not a genus, that is, not entirely filling up, may be called subtotal. 
Not external, and therefore partly, at least, internal, may be called 
partient. Not a complement, and therefore not filling up the whole 
contrary, may be called a subremainder, or subremnant (the word 
subcontrary being already appropriated). Thus we have 

Some xs are not ys . . 2; is an exient of y. 

Some ys are not x^ • . 2; is a subtotal of y. 

Some x^ are ys or is a partient of y (and y of x). 

Some things are nei- 1 ^ j^ ^ subremainder of y (and y of «). 
ther X8 nor ys . . j y \ 7 / 

With little practice, any one will be enabled to reduce a compound 
relation to a simple one, when it can be done. That a species of a 
species is a species is self-evident at once, from our familiarity with 
this one word. That the complement of a subtotal is partient will 
perhaps give a few seconds' thought, at first. It is the axiom on 
which the inference of the following syllogism depends : — Everything 
is either x or y, some rs are not ys ; therefore some z% are xs, — 
in which x is the complement of y, the subtotal of z. 

All that precedes has been admitted into logic, so far as it can be 
done without direct admission of the contrary, or privative term. 
The cases I have brought forward are exhaustive of all the modes 
of predication which can be applied to one term by means of another^ 
when the logical quantities employed are either none, some (not all), 
and all, or none, some (it may be all), and all. The question I 
raise is one of language entirely ; can we propose any words instead 
of those I have given, which combine with sufficient system such 
an amount of ordinary meaning as will enable those who use them 
to do it with facility in a short time ? 
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Hensleioh Wedgwood, Esq., in the Chair. 
O. Ferris, Esq. was elected a Member of the Society. 

A paper was read— 

" On the Etymology of the word Stonehenge," By Edwin Guest, 
Esq. 

That hackneyed subject, the origin of StoDehenge, bids fair once 
more to engage, if it does not reward, the attention of our anti- 
quaries. The hypotheses which have been lately stcurted to account 
for it, are as various and as inconsistent with each other, as those 
which exercised the ingenuity and the learning of the last century. 
It is not the intention of the writer to examine these hypotheses, or 
to determine whether Stonehenge be a portion of a gigantic plane- 
tarium ; or a druidical temple built by the renegade Britons, after the 
departure of the Romans ; or merely the ** locus consecratus," where 
the Southern Belgse held their national gatherings, whether for 
judicial or other purposes. These are inquiries, which, however 
interesting they may be to the antiquary or historian, would clearly 
be out of place in a paper read before this Society. But some of 
the writers who have followed these investigations have partly based 
their conclusions on etymological grounds ; and it may not be an 
unsuitable inquiry, nor one altogether without interest to the pro- 
fessed philologist, to examine how far these grounds are tenable, 
and in what manner Englishmen, whose general attainments he may 
respect, will sometimes approach the discussion of questions which 
he has been accustomed to consider as falling more directly within 
his own province. He will probably think that a more familiar 
acquaintance with his favourite science would have led them to 
greater caution. 

Among the writers to whom we have referred, one of the foremost 
places must be assigned to the author of the ' Cyclops Christianus.' 
His favourite hypothesis is framed in accordance with the legend, which 
makes Stonehenge the scene where the Welsh nobles fell beneath 
the daggers of Hengist's followers. He considers this story to derive 
some corroboration from the Dame of the locality. Stonehenge, in 
the more ancient authorities, is often called Stonehenges, and a 
monkish writer of the fifteenth century, Simon of Abingdon, in one 
place writes the word Stonhengest, Mr. Herbert would have us 
consider Stonehenge and Stonehenges as corruptions of Stone hengest; 
and maintains that this latter word signifies the stone of Hengest. 

A scholar — and the author of the 'Cyclops Christianus' is a ripe 
and good one — could hardly overlook the difficulties which lie in the 
way of this hypothesis. He examines the question at great length, 
and with an ingenuity which may possibly have deceived him. I 
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speak rather doubtingly, for he occasionally exhibits a spirit of banter 
which cannot but awaken the suspicion that he is playing with his 
reader. His arguments may be ranged under two hesids : — 

1st. He maintains it as a law of our language, that in those com- 
pounds in which one element bears to the other the same relation 
as an adjective to its substantive, the adjectival or qualifying member 
takes the first place. Hence he argues, that the commonly received 
opinion, which makes Stonehenge to signify the hanging stones (the 
pierres pendues of Wace) must be erroneous, inasmuch as, in this 
case, the qualifying element stands last. 

2ndly. He considers this rule open to one exception, and that when 
the qualifying word is a proper name, it may take the last place ; 
e.g. Port-Patrick, Fort-William, Mount- St. Michael, &c. From this 
he infers, that though it would be contrary to analogy to interpret 
Stonehenge as signifying the hanging stones, yet, considered as a 
corruption of Stone hengest, it may very well signify the stone of 
Hengest. 

It is presumed that no member of this Society will be disposed to 
quarrel with Mr. Herbert's first position. With respect to his 
second, we may observe, that such compound terms as Port-Patricky 
&c., are instances of a Norman idiom, which has partially afiTected our 
language from the fourteenth century downwards, but which has 
never succeeded in establishing itself as a portion of our vernacular 
dialect. Stonehenge is clearly an English compound ; its elements 
are English ; and it may be traced to the twelfth century, when the 
Norman idiom referred to was unknown to our language. Such 
idiom therefore can hardly justify us in giving to Stonehenge or 
Stonehengest, the meaning which Mr. Herbert would assign to it. 

Mr. Herbert's speculations with respect to the origin of Stone- 
henge, and also as to the etymology of the name, are reviewed in 
an article which appeared in the Quarterly Review for last Sep- 
tember. In considering the first of these questions, the reviewer 
adopts, though with very scanty acknowledgement, all the con- 
clusions and most of the arguments which the present writer laid 
before the Archaeological Institute some two years back, and which 
were published in the Archaeological Journal, No. 30. It may seem 
therefore somewhat ungracious to quarrel with him on a point of 
philology. But his criticism affords us an instructive example of 
the manner in which these subjects are ordinarily treated ; and as 
he appears to be a reader of our 'Transactions,' he will probably have 
an opportunity of seeing these remarks, and if he thinks fit, of 
replying to them. 

To the following passage, which appears in his text — 

** Mr. Herbert seriously thinks that Stonehenge means Hengist's stone, 
which is afler all not more improbable than the derivation of Hanging 
stones." — Quart. Rev. Sept. 1852, p. 305. 

he appends the note — 

" We conceive that henge is a mere termination of the genitive or adjec- 
tive kind, such as Mr. Kemble has given a list of in one of his papers for 
the Philological Society." 

May we not ask, what possible good can come from laying before 
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the public crude and undigested notions like these ? It is clear, if 
the reviewer were asked for his philological objections to Mr. Her- 
bert's etymology, that he has none to give. What then is the value 
of his judgment upon it? It is just as clear, if he were asked to 
explain the meaning of Stonehenge according to Mr. Kemble's 
theory, that he would be equally at a loss. What then is the value 
of the "conception" with which he favours us? The etymology 
which tradition has handed down to us, he dismisses very summarily ; 
but the writer hopes to advance reasons sufficiently strong to con- 
vince the reader, that it is an explanation of the term which will 
satisfy both good sense and philological criticism. 

We find in many of the Gothic languages words closely resembling 
hengcy and signifying something suspended, as a shelf, a curtain, an 
ear-ring, the overhanging side of a valley, &c. These words enter 
freely into composition. 

brot'hange, Germ. — shelves to hang bread on ; bfotj bread. 
qvark'hdngef Germ. — a frame to dry curds and cheese upon ; qvark, curds. 
thal'hdnge. Germ. — the steep side of a valley; thai, a dale. 
or-hdnge, Swed. — an ear-ring ; dr-a, an ear. 

Have we in our own language any word that seems to answer 
to the element which occupies t^e final place in these compounds ? 
Any person who enters a butcher's shop in the south or west of 
England may hear the phrase " head and hinge," by which the 
worthy tradesman designates the heads of certain animals, with the 
portions of the animal thence dependent. The word, it would seem, 
is sometimes pronounced hange or hanje ; and in the Glossary to the 
Exmoor Scolding is thus defined : — 

Hanje or hanje. The purtenance of any creature, joined by the gullet to the 
head, and hanging together, viz. the lights, heart, and liver. 

The writer believes this to be only another application of the word, 
which appears as the final element of the compound Stonehenge; 
and that in such compound henge signifies the impost, which is sus- 
pended on the two uprights. 

According to these views, Stonehenge might be used in any case 
in which one stone was suspended on two or more others ; and in 
this sense we find it not unfrequently used in our literature. Stukely 
appears to have had some obscure notion, that the word might be 
used with this general meaning, for he tells us, he had been in- 
formed that in some locality in Yorkshire, certain natural rocks were 
called Stonehenge. Mr. Herbert makes short work with " a dis- 
honest writer, the forger of the Dracontium ;" and will only admit 
that " some place may have been so surnamed in modem times by 
knowing persons, and by way of comparison, but perhaps not even 
that." Stukely, however, might have easily accumulated authorities 
to rest his surmise upon, had he known where to look for them. 

** — herein they imitated or rather emulated the Israelites, who being 
delivered from the Egyptians, and having trampled the Red Sea and Jordan 
(opposing them) under their feet, did by God's command erect a stonage* of 
12 stones," &c.~ Gibbons, A fool's bolt soon shot at Stonehenge. 

* It should be observed, that Stonehenge is always called Stonage by the pea- 
santry of the neighbourhood. 

F 2 
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*< Would not every bo<1y say to biiii, we know the stonage atGilgal }" — Leslie. 

** — as who with skill 
And knowingly his journey manage will, 
Doth of\cn from the beaten road withdraw, 
Or to behold a stonage^ taste a spaw, 
Or with some subtle artist to conferre." 

G. Tooke's Belides, p. 1 1 * . 

Hence we may understand how it comes to pass that Hun- 
tingdon and our older authorities generally write the name Stone- 
henges. Each of the trilithons was, strictly speaking, a stonage ; 
and the entire monument might either be called the Stonages, or, if 
the word were used in its collective sense, the Stonage, Stone^ 
hengest, which Mr. Herbert discovered in one of the authcMities 
quoted by Usher, can only be a clerical blunder for Stonehenges. 

Besides the word hang-e, there seems to have been, both in our 
own and in the other Gothic dialects, a related word which did not 
take the final vowel. From this the Germans got their vor-hang, a 
curtain ; and ourselves, it would seem, the word Stonheng, 

** Arst was the kyng y buryed, er he mvghte come there 
Withinne the place of the Stonheng^ that he lette rere." 

Robk of Gloucester, 154. 

The word hang, which we thus wish to distinguish from hange or 
henge, is used in Norfolk, to signify, first, a crop of fruit t. e, that 
which is pendent from the boughs ; and secondly, a declivity : Vid. 
Forby. It enters into the West-of-£ngland compound, stake-hang. 

Stake-hang, s. sometimes called only a hang, A kind of circular hedge 
made of stakes, forced into the sea-shore and standing about six feet 
above it, for the purpose of catching salmon and other fish. — Jen- 
nings's Western Dialect. 

In East Sussex, it appears that the stage on which herrings are 
dried, is called a herring -hang : — 

DeeSf Herring-dees, a place in which herrings are dried, now more generally 
called a herring-hang, from the fish being hanged on sticks to dry. 
— Holloway's Provincialisms. 

During the fifteenth century, the trilithons at Stonehenge — or 
perhaps we might more correctly say their imposts— were, it would 
seem, known as the Stone hengles : — 

" The kyng then made a worthy sepulture 
With the stone hengles [wythyn Stonehenge] by Merlyns whole 

aduise 
For all the lordes Britons," &c. — Hardyng's Chron. p. 116. 

" Where he had woorde of his brother's enterrement 
Within the Giauntes carole that so then bight, 
The stone hejigles [stonehenges] that now so named been," &c, 

Hardyng's Chron. p. 117. 

* The last two examples are quoted by Nares. 
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*' — > buryed at CaroII no lease 
Besyde Vterpendragon full expresse 
Artnures father, of greate worthynesse, 
Whiche called is the stone Henries [Stonehenge] certayne 
Besyde Salysbury vpon theplayne." — Hardyng's Chron. p. 150. 

The words included within brackets arc the readings furnished by 
the Harleian MS. 

Mr. Herbert was aware of the term Stone-kengles, He observes, 
** The metrical historian Hardyng twice (query thrice) employed, 
but without explaining, the appellation Stone Hengles, * which caUed 
is the stone Hengles* certayne,' p. 116, 150. Ed. Ellis. This reads 
like lapides Anglorum, or lapides Angelorum ; but is indefensible." 

In this passage Mr. Herbert has not expressed himself with his 
usual clearness. He probably meant to say, that the only expla- 
nation of the phrase, which presented itself to his mind, was that of 
lapides Anglorum or lapides Angelorum ; and that neither of these 
could be supported. The writer concurs in this criticism, but he 
believes Hardyng never would have thought of starting either of the 
explanations to which such criticism is applicable. It is submitted 
to the reader, that hengel is nothing else but a derivative of hang ; 
and that, like its primitive, it simply meant something that was 
suspended. In Devonshire, the moveable iron bar which is sus- 
pended over the fire to hang the caldron upon, is together with its 
appurtenances still called " a pair of hangles," Jennings's West. 
Dial. 

Before we close this paper, it may be permitted us to notice 
another word, which seems to be formed on the same analogy as 
Stonehenge. The lych-gate, which is often found at the entrance 
of our churchyards, is called in the West of England a scallenge, 

Scallage or scaUenge, s. — a detached covered porch at the entrance of a 
church-yard. Ducange in v, shows that sccdut was sometimes used 
for 8taUu8, in the sense of a seat. Hence perhaps may have been 
derived scataguim. Concerning the termination aguim, see Diez, 
Rom. Gramm. vol. ii. p. 252. 

The chief objection to this etymology is, that a scallenge rarely 
or never contains a seat. In most cases it consists merely of a tiled 
or slated roof, supported on two strong uprights. It may also be 
doubted, whetiier in the cases where scalus seems to take the mean- 
ing of * seat,* it be anything more than a blunder for stalus. Every- 
one that has looked into a mediaeval MS. knows how commonly 
these two letters c and t interchange. 

Now the Dutch call a slate schalie, and in our Old-English 
dialect we find it called skalye. See Jam. Diet. Hence the pits or 
quarries, whence, as at Stonesfield, the brown or stone slate was 
dug, took the monkish name of scalingi. A construction which 
supported a roof formed of such .slates may have been termed a 
scall'henge, 

* It may be as well to inform the reader who is not familiar with the MSS. of 
the period, that the use of an initial capital in stone Hengles is a matter of no sig- 
nificance. In two of the three quotations, the word is written stone hengles. 
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A paper was read — 

'* On the Aorists in -ica.*' By R. G. Latham, M.D. 

A well-known rule in the Eton Greek Grammar may serve to 
introduce the subject of the present remarks : — " Quinque sunt aoristi 
primi qui fiituri primi characteristicam non assumunt: idriKa posui, 
^hutKa dedi, iJKa mist, eiira dixi, ijyeyKa tuli" The absolute accuracy 
of this sentence is no part of our considerations : it has merely been 
quoted for the sake of illustration. 

What is the import of this abnormal ic ? or, changing the expres- 
sion, what is the explanation of the aorist in -ica ? Is it certain that 
it is an aorist ? or, granting this, is it certain that its relations to the 
future are exceptional ? 

The present writer was at one time inclined to the doubts implied 
by the first of these alternatives, and gave some reasons* for making 
the form a perfect rather than an aorist. He finds, however, that 
this is only shifting the difficulty. How do perfects come to end in 
'Ka ? The typical and unequivocal perfects are formed by a redu- 
plication at the beginning, and a modification of the final radical 
consonant at the end of words, rv7r(r)ai, Ti-Tv^-a ; and this is the 
origin of the \ in X^Xe^a, &c., which represents the y of the root. 
Hence, even if we allow ourselves to put the ic in lOtyica in the same 
category with the k in Tre^iXfyire, &c , we are as fieu: as ever from the 
true origin of the form. 

In this same category, however, the two words — and the classes 
they represent — can be placed, notwithstanding some small diffi- 
culties of detail. At any rate, it is easier to refer Tre^iXiyice and eOi^ica 
to the same tense than it is to do so with ttc^/Xi^kc and r^rt/^a. 

The next step is to be sought in Bopp's Comparative Grammar. 
Here we i5nd the following extract: — "The old Slavonic dakh 
* 1 gave,' and analogous formations remind us, through their guttural, 
which takes the place of a sibilant, of the Greek aorists edtiKa^ l^ofjca, 
{ica. That which in the old Slavonic has become a rule in the first 
person of the three numbers, viz. the gutturalization of an original s, 
may have occasionally taken place in the Greek, but carried through- 
out all numbers. No conjecture lies closer at hand than that of 
regarding iltaKo. as a corruption of ^^waa," &c " The Lithu- 
anian also presents a form which is akin to the Greek and Sanscrit 
aorist, in which, as it appears to me, k assumes the place of an ori^ 
ginal s," (vol. ii. p. 791, Eastwick's and Wilson's translation.) The 
italics indicate the words that most demand attention. 

* English Language, p. 489. 
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The old Slavonic inflection alluded to is as foUows : — 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 

1. Nes-ocA 'SeS'Ochowa Nes-ocAom. 

2. Nes-^ ^eS'Osta Nes-o^^^. 

3. Nes-« NeS'Osta Nes-o^za. 

Now it is clear that the doctrine to which these extracts commit 
the author is that of the secondary or derivative character of the 
form of K, and the primary or fundamental character of the forms 
in (T. The former is. deduced from the latter. And this is the 
doctrine which the present writer would reverse. He would just 
reverse it, agreeing with the distinguished scholar whom he quotes, 
in the identification of the Greek form with the Slavonic. 

So much more common is the change from A:, g and theallied sounds, 
to s, -e-j&cthan that from s» r, &c. to k, g, that the a priori probabili- 
ties are strongly against Bopp's view. Again, the languages that 
pre-eminently encourage this change are the Slavonic ; yet it is just in 
these languages that the form in k is assumed to be secondary. For 
s to become A, and for h to become k (or ^), is no improbable change : 
still, as compared with the transition from k to s, it is exceedingly 
rare. 

As few writers are better aware of the phaenomena connected with 
the direction of letter- changes than the philologist before us, it may 
be worth while to ask, why he has ignored them in the present 
instances. He has probably done so because the Sanscrit forms 
were in 8 ; the habit of considering whatever is the more Sanscritic 
of two forms to be the older being well-nigh universal. Never- 
theless, the difference between a language which is old because it 
is represented by old samples of its literature, and a language which 
is old because it contains primary forms, is manifest upon a very 
little reflection. The positive argument, however, in favour of the 
k being the older form, lies in the well-known phaenomenon con- 
nected with the vowels e and i, as opposed to a, o, and u. All the 
world over, e and i have a tendency to convert a /r or ^, when it 
precedes them, into s, z, sh, zh, ksh, gzh, tsh, and dzh, or some similar 
sibilant. Hence, as often as a sign of tense, consisting of k, is fol- 
lowed by a sign of person, beginning with e or i, an s has a chance 
of being evolved. In this case such a form as e^tXijfra, l^tXijeras, 
€<jii\ti(T€, may have originally run e^cXiy«:a, e0iX?;ifas, ktpLXritre, The 
modified form in <r afterwards extends itself to the other persons 
and numbers. Such is the illustration of the hypothesis. An ob- 
jection against it lies in the fact of the person which ends in a small 
vowel, being only one out of seven. On the other hand, however, 
the third person singular is used more than all the others put 
together. With this influence of the small vowel other causes may 
have cooperated. Thus, when the root ended in k or y, the com- 
bination K radical, and k inflexional would be awkward. It would give 
us such words as cXeic-ica, &c. ; words like r^rvTr-ica, iypair-Ku, being 
but little better, at least in a language like the Greek. 

The suggestions that now follow lead into a wide field of inquiry ; 
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and they may be considered, either on their own merits as peirt of a 
separate question, or as part of the proof of the present doctrine. 
In this latter respect they are not altogether essential, t. e. they are 
more confirmatory if admitted, than derogatory if denied. What 
if the future be derived from the aorist, instead of the aorist 
from the future ? In this case we should increase what may be 
called our dynamics, by increasing the points of contact between a k 
and a small vowel; this being the influence that determines the 
evolution of an s. All the persons of the future, except the first, 
have e for one (at least) of these vowels — 

rvir-^w, rvw-a-eis, rvV'tT'eif TviC'tr^i'Ti^v , &c. 

The moods are equally efficient in the supply of small vowels. 

The doctrine, then, now stands that k is the older form, but that, 
through the influence of third persons singular, future forms, and 
conjunctive forms, so many «-es became developed, as to supersede it 
except in a few instances. The Latin language favours this view. 
There, the old future like cap-s-o, and the preterites like vixt (vic-si) 
exhibit a small vowel in all their persons, e. g, vic-s-i, vic-s-isti, 
vie- 8 -it, &c. StiU the doctrine respecting this influence of the small 
vowel in the way of the developement of sibilants out of gutturals is 
defective until we find a real instance of the change assumed. As if, 
for the very purpose of illustrating the occasional value of obscure 
dialects, tiie interesting language of the Serbs of Lusatia and Cotbus 
supplies one. Here the form of the preterite is as follows, the 
Serb of Illyria and the Lithuanic being placed in juxtaposition and 
contrast with the Serb of Lusatia. Where a small vowel follows the 
characteristic of the tense, the sound is that of sz ; in other cases it 
is that of ch (kh). 





LUSATIAN. 


ILLYRIAN. 


LITHUANIC. 


LETTISH. 


Sing. 1. 


noszacA . . 


doneso . . 


nesziau. . 


nessu. 


2. 


noszesze. . 


e^onese . . 


nesziei . . 


nessi. 


3. 


noszesze. . 


donese . . 


neszie . . 


nesse. 


Dual I. 


noszachwe. 




nesziewa. 


• • . • 


2. 


uoazestaj . 




neszieta. 


• « ■ a 


3. 


noszestaj . 




neszie. 


• 


Plur. 1. 


noszacAmy 


e^onesosmo 


neszie me . 


nessam. 


2. 


nosz^^'c'^ . 


e^onesoste 


nesziete . 


nessat. 


3. 


noszachu . 


e^onesosze 


neszie . . 


nesse. 
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Henslbigh Wedgwood, Esq. in the Chair. 

The following paper was read — 

" On the Origin and Primitive Meaning of the Word Ange" By 
M. H. Leducq, late Principal of the College of Aire and Member df 
the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

The Barbarians did not always spoil what they changed. In de-» 
grading some of the Latin forms, they put a new life into them, and 
impressed on their derivatives all the originality of a creation. 
Among a great number of French words distinguished by this cha- 
racteristic, the word ange may be cited as at once one of the most 
poetic and graceful terms in our {French) language, and so much 
the more French, that it^ form and sound are not found in any other 
of the languages derived from the Latin*. 

The modem French ange stands to the old form ang-el in the 
same relation that the words dom, dame,/emme, page, lame, &c. do to 
<fom-inu8,/cem-ina,/MZ^-ina, /am-ina, &c. The so-called diminutival 
terminations -inus, -ina, instinctively cut oS, have given rise to the 
so-called positive forms dom, dame, femme, page, lame ; and in the same 
manner, the so-called diminutival termination -el has been cut off in 
ang-el, and from this * Apocope* has been evolved the form ange, of 
which the spelling is no less arbitrary and barbarous than the pre- 
ceding, since it sprung in the Middle-ages from that same blind 
instinct, which, in the absence of grammar and of writing, guided 
our ancestors in their transfer of the Latin element, and in the cre- 
ation of our (French) national language. 

The word ^ande is, among words of this class, one of the most 
curious that we could compare with our ange. From the Latin amyg- 
dala (G. &fivy^a\ri, almond ; root d/ivero-oi, to prick, scarify; from the 
little holes in its shell), the Provencal amandola has been formed by 
an assimilation to the diminutival form, very natural in a country, 
and at an epoch, when diminutives were springing by thousands from 
Latin adjectives and substantives. And then, as a sequel to, or if 
you wiU, a reaction from, this process, the so-called positive forms 
amanda, amenta (in Raynouard), which have passed from the South 
to the North of France, were deduced from the su-called dimi- 
nutive amandola. Such is the origin of the word amande, which, as 
well as the fruit that its name expresses, has come to us (through 
Provence, Italy, and Grreece) from Persia ; whence also has come, as 
is well known, the peach, lap^che (L. Persicum malum, Plin. Coium.), 
a fruit of the same family. When compared with the word ange 

* The Portuguese word anjo, cited further on, is from its guttural pronunciation 

and the Semitic sound of the j («the in Arabic), a word very difficult and very 

distasteful to us. 
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from ang-el, the word amande, from amancf-ola, presents an exact 
parallel in the manner and progress of its derivation : — the same 
error in the etymological appreciation of the forms amand-ohi. and 
fln^-el ; the same consequence of the error in the production of the 
forms amande and ange ; lastly, in the origin of the thing, the same 
distance passed over, and by the same road, in its passage from 
Persia. 

This old Romance word of the Trouv^res and Troubadours, angel, 
a copy from the Latin angelus, disseminated by the Latin church, is 
found everywhere in Europe, after the establishment of Christianity, 
among the Celtic, Scandinavian, Germanic, and Sclavonic races ; — 
in the English angel, identical with the Romance of the period of the 
introduction of Christianity into Great Britain ; in the Anglo-Saxon 
an%el ; in the German and Danish engel ; in the Swedish dngel ; in 
the old High- German angil\ in the Gothic (with the suffix u) 
angil'U ; in the Welsh engyl ; in the Gaelic and Irish aingeal ; in the 
Hungarian angyal ; the Polish aniol ; the Russian angoll ; — as well 
as among the Latin races, — in the Italian angelo ; the Spanish angel, 
and the Portuguese anjo, which alone reproduces the French Apocope, 
though not the French pronunciation*. 

The Latin angelus, identical with the Greek ayyeXos (messenger, 
bringer of news, of a despatch or order), has been referred to ayyiXXia 
(to bring a message, to announce news), which itself assuredly comes 
from ayyeXos. The *Erv/ioXoyi(cov fiiya proposes ayeXos and ayta, to 
lead, to collect together, as its source ; and, not to overdo quotations. 
Dr. Webster, with his usual rashness, seeks for the root of ayy^XX&i in 
the Irish- Celtic galla, to speak, from the root of call, — or, says he, the 

Arabic t\5, qdla, to say, to tell. But the Etgmologicum Magnum 

and Dr. Webster despise equally the authority of Grecian history, — 
which attributes to the Persians the method employed in Greece for 
the transmission of letters and despatches, — and the authority of 
common sense, which ordains that we should look for the origin of the 
names of things, in the places whence the things themselves came. 
The question then is, not to throw out, at the will of chance or 
imagination (in Ireland or Arabia), any etymology one fancies, 
founded only on a relation of sound, but to find one rational, local, 
SLud precise, and which reconciles the origin of ayyeKos with the un* 
disputed data of history. Setting out, then, from this principle, and 
considering that ayycXos will not yield to any Greek ansdysis, it 
becomes not only a duty, but a necessity, to have recourse to the 
Persian dialects, following the evidence of Suidas (confirmed by 
Hesychius), and Xenophon (Cyropaedia, 8, 6, 17), and Herodotus, 
8, 7S, &c. Now, as in Greek, a/xeAyw and d/iePyu), yAci^ai, yAv^w 
and yPd^w, neraAov, wrlAov and irreFov {^=Saxisc,patra, wing and 
leaf), ^ai'^Pa and fiav^aAov, &c. &c. are radically identical, what 
can be more natural, and more conformable to analogy, than to 
assume at once the identity of dfyycXos (a messenger, a message, 
news — in Polybius) and of ayyapos (a bearer of despatches, a mes- 

♦ See the preceding note. 
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senger) ; as well as of dyyeXia (a message, news) and dyyapein (the 
service performed by a courier, a message) ? On the one hand, the 
sense is radically the same ; on the other, the equivalence of the / 
and the r, so common in Grreek, is so much the more probable here, 
that, in its borrowings from the ancient Persian, the Greek ap- 
proaches most closely to the Indian, where the / and the r appear to 
become one. For example, in Sanscrit we have — 

vol and vri, to cover. 

li — ri, to flow, to melt. 



ffl/ and cH, to pierce. 
kal — imr, to resound. 
val — vri, to love. 
bal — bri, to nourish, live. 
pal — pri, to love. 
&c. &c. 



sal — sri, to throw. 
dal — dri, to eat. 
hal — hri, to take, to hold. 
hval — hvri, to turn. 

Let us carry to its utmost limit this comparison of r and /, so in- 
teresting, not only in the question we are discussing, but for etymo- 
logical science in general. Their equivalence extends to identity, 
even in the domain of Persian itself, without any need of appealing 
from it to Sanscrit. In fact, pure Persian has no /. L does not 
figure in its alphabet, or its spelling, till after the Mahometan in- 
vasion (the seventh century of our eta), and then only in words 
imported by the conquest. This is a fact beyond all controversy, and 
to which one would try in vain to bring forward any serious excep- 
tions. Even though the study of modern Persian in the state to 
which the Arabs (from a.d. G52 to 1258), and after them the Mon- 
gols (from 1258), reduced it, were not sufficient to demonstrate 

conclusively that the ^ T/J^ is not Persian, yet a single glance at the 

language of Persia prior to the invasion, the Persian of Magism, 
— in a word, the Zend, — would be enough to place it beyond all 
doubt. There is no / in the language of the books of Zoroaster ; 

the Zend character ) (r) occupies the place and unites the etymo- 
logical powers of the two liquids*. And thus we find justified by 
History : — 1. the graphical identity of ayycAos and ayyaPos, in the 
domain of Persian ; 2. the etymological priority of the Grseco-Zend 
spelling ayyapos over its Greek variation ayyeKos (although this 
latter is more ancient in Greek) ; — two important facts which form 
for us, on this point, a rational chronology, in the absence of all 
tradition. 

Before going more deeply into the Persian question, to which we 
have thus cleared the way, let us cast a last look behind upon the 
Middle-ages. By a coincidence really curious to remark in the 

* The Zend character ) (r) expresses, in Pehlvi, the two sounds / and r, with a 
diacritical sign for the r ( ^ ^. The forms of / and r, in modern Persian and 

in Arabic, \ ., diflfer but little from each other, or from their Zend type) (Oi — 

nor, as the learned and ingenious Mr. Norris lately showed me at the Asiatic Society 
of London, do the Hebrew forms of r and / differ, in inscriptions, except by a slight 
mark, ^ (r), £j (/). 

h2 
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history of the word ange, this ancient change of the r and /, i 
ayycXos and ayyapot, is reproduced, at an immeDse distance from 
Greek etymology, in a special form of the Romance of the Trouv^res, 
' angre,' which ia to the other Romance form ' ange/,' as ayyapos is 
to ayyeXot. Tliere is also thu other singularity in it, that the <f 
resumes its original hard sound : and that the liquid, become final 
in ange/, returns to its primnry position, before the termination, in 
angre. A double fact, to be attributed no doubt to the influence of 
the Franks, who had only the hard y, and who, by an inverted pro- 
nunciation of the liquid,' — habitual to the Germanic languages in 
their terminations slander, — mixed up, in Northern France, with the 
Romance form ange/, the quasi- Germanic form 'aog/e,' of which 
angre is at once the variation and the derivative*. If then this 
variation angre appear at first aiglit to be a chance peculiarity, an 
attentive observation brings it back, under the common law of ana- 
logy, to an order of facts of wide extension in the Old Romance of 
the North of France. Indeed, angi^ is to angle, — tiie Germanic 
pronunciation of ange/ (Lat. angeltts),—j\ast as the French apdtre 
(apoatre) is to the Northern -Romance apoat/e (retained in English), 
which is only the Germanic (Frank and Norman) pronunciation of the 
more pure Romance aposte/, aposto/ (Lat. apostolus, Gr. d^diiToXni); 
as too the French ipltre (ipistre) is to the North era-Romance epiat/e. 
South, episto/e and pieto/a (Lat. epinlala, Gr. E7ri>Tro\i|) ; as the 
French ckapitre {chapistre), Eng. chapter, is to the Northem- 
Romaoce chapit/e, capit/e, Provencal capito/ (Lat. capilulum) ; as 
too the French tilre is to the apelliug of theTrouv&rea tit/e (retained 
also in English), and to that of the Troubadours (dtel) tital (Lat. 
titulus}; — we might add esclaadre, Romance eacand/e (Lat. scanda- 
luni), and many others. 

But to proceed. It being demonstrated, — 1. by the radical iden- 
tity of the meaning ; 2. by the vocal and etymological equivalence 
of the r and /; 3. by the normal and constant fiict of their inter- 
change, — that ayyupos and ayyeXot are originally only oue and the 
same word ; — and it being proved beaides, by the abaenoe of the / in 
the Persian contemporary with the Ancient Greek, that dfyyaPos is 
the etymological spelling of the word, — it now remains for us to 
bring forward the Persian origin, which, taking as a basis the Greek 
tradition, will justify the statements of Hesychius, Suidas, Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus, &c. above referred to. And first, ayyapoi (a Persian 
courier who carries despatches, orders, royal letters) and dyyapeia 
(the service performed by an Syyapos, the carrying or transmisaion 
of despatches) imply necessarily the idea of a thing mritten, an account 
given, an order sent forth on tablets or on the jiijiXoi, the Uber, &c., 
after the manner of the ancients. One readily understanda that the 
teitt of a royal letter, the details of a note on a delicate and important 
subject, the report of the general of an army, &c., are not of a nature 



* Inlhii suhBtilulionofthe J 
IliaC existed for avoiding the foj 
Ihe language of the Trouvirea i 
the Latin OBgulai. 
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to be confided to the memory, and the word-of-mouth expressions of 
a subaltern or a courier, — ^nor, in many cases, to his discretion. This 
idea of a, thing unittetiy which I assume as radical here, cannot be a gra- 
tuitous supposition : " "Ayyapos, quomodo Persicorum regum nuncii 
Tocantur, ut scribit Suidas, et Hesychius confirmat, qui sic appellari 
dicit eos qui regias epistolas, alter alteri succedendo ferunt."— - 
Vossius, Etym. Lat. ""Ayyapoi dicuntur nuncii regum, tabellarii, 
teste Suida, vocabulo Persico h, Grsecis recepto" (see H. Relandi 
Dissertatio 8, De Veteri lingud Persarum, p. 125-128, and Albert 
adHesychium, torn. i. col. 37. "''Ayyapoc, oi ck Bia^o^rjs ypa^fjia- 
To<^poi,** Suid. " Tabellarii qui ex successione litteras ferunt." (£x 
^lio Dionysio apud Eustath. Od. r . p. 1854.) As one can see by 
thee(e trustworthy renderings, the idea of the letter, the thing written, 
prevails in ayya^s, who is, in the estimation of Suidas, only the 
letter-man, letter-carrier. The following passage from Xenophon, 
among a great number of others of the same kind, adds to the idea 
of the thing written, that of the seal which accompanies it : — ** 'O 
llepatiSf 6 (fkipioy ret ypafifiara, ^ei^as rfjv 3aai\iws (r^payc^a 
(sigillum) dTT^yvAi ra yeypafxfjiiva ** ("EXX. 7. 1. 27). See (passim), 
in Greek authors, many analogous phrases, under the words er^pay/^w, 
signo, to seal, and vi^payKTua, vippayls, at^payiZiov, sigillum, seal, also 
arifjieioy in Plutarch. The fitness of meaning, thus ascertained, in- 
duces us then to seek for the etymology of Ayyapos, in this idea of 
a thing written, by pursuing a line parallel to that which unites 
tabellarivs with tabula, and ypafjLfxaT6{(popos) with ypa^o) (to trace, to 
delineate, to write). At this point, if we turn to a dictionary of 

Modern Persian, we find at once .1x3 U ongdr, an account, a book (of 

account), and a painter, — a meaning which, at first sight, seems very 

far indeed from the preceding ones ; then ^.IJoU angdreh, a narrative 

or statement of facts, of events, of news, a newspaper, — extensions 
which, to go no further, would be sufficient to explain both the idea of 
despatch, proper to ayyapos, -pela, and that of message, news, essential 

to ayycXos, -Xia, But the corresponding verb ^^^JJ^\» angariden, 

or ^.^}^^\$ angarden, {-iden, -den, are suffixes of the Persian infi- 
nitive,) to trace, represent, to grave, carve, shape, paint ; then, to 
think, to reckon (jputare, com-putare), carries us farther by the power 
of its meaning. In fact, the two meanings of counting and painting, 
of which the close approach surprises us in angdr, find their common 
explanation in the idea of tracing, delineating, — to which also the 
meanings of a statement of facts, a newspaper, contained in angdreh, 
naturally refer themselves. As to the other signification, to think, 
it is a moral meaning of to shape, represent, and may be compared 
with our French verbs s*imaginer, se figurer, se retracer (from imago, 
figura, &c.); and with the Latin fingere, fictum (animo). We 
are then brought, in Persian, by the convergence of all the widely- 
spread ideas of this group towards the generic notion of tracing, deli" 
neating, to recognise and set down here, as radical, this idea, which 
is itself a remarkable approximation towards that of *' writing,** pre- 
sumed to be etymologically in ayyapos. 



Without departing from the Persian, we can take one step more in 
advance, and turn aaeumpCion into certainty. The rutionid instinct 
which impels ub to go to India to seek traces of the PerBian, leads us to 
discover iu the dictionary of this ianguage, instead ofangdr, angariden, 
an old and curious orthographical form : ,1^, nigdr, painting, aa. image, 
vnidea, and .jj .lij, nigaridea, to trace, to grave, to figure, to paint, 
to WRITE, a form doubly interesting, from the hriliiant light which 
it casts, as well behind us, upon the etymological meaning of 
ayyapos, as before us, upnn the path which must lead us to the 
Sanscrit. In truth, on the one side, the sense of Kriting, at length 
so clearly brought out in the word sigariden, is, in our estimation, 
the corollary from all the meanings comprised in angariden, and the 
final liuiic of the etymology of aagdr, ayyapos ; while, on the other 
side, the form nigariden, a primitive Persian form still impressed with 
its original Sanscrit character, shows us a Sanscrit synthesis, and 
consequently a Sanscrit analysis, obscurely hidden under the cor- 
rupted form angariden. Let us attempt this analysis. In the Old- 
Persian or Zend, as well as in the Sanscrit, ^i — the equivalent of the 
Latin in (which is only a letter-changed version of it) — signifies in, 
within, and enters into combination, as in Latin, with simple verba, 
forming a. numerous class of compounds. Following up this fact, 
let us take from the verb ni-gar-iden, the prefixed preposition »i, 
and the infinitival suffix -te^, and we shall have the syllable gar as 
the radical theme and grammadcal term of comparison with the 
Sanscrit, whose roots ore weU known Co be monosyllabic T^e 
comparative study of the derivation of ideas will furnish us, according 
to the method that I have constantly followed, with a safe rule for 
ascertaining the jirimitive meaning in Sanscrit of this root gar which 
is retained in modem Persian under the acceptation of writing. I 
said before, that the idea of tracing, scarifying, was an approximation 
to that of writing ; — perhaps I ought to have said, itwas identical with 
it; for what was arriting among the ancients? It was tracing by an 
incision into the surface of tablets with a pointed or cutting instru- 
ment like the ariiXoi (Lat, sty/us), a sti/le or pin, or the ypaipeior, 
ypatpli (Lat. grapkium), a. pencil, a style. This is why in Greek, as 
generally in languages which have an ancient character, the ideas of 
writing and of graving or sculpturing are comprised under the same 
root, which also very often implies the notions, — always radical when 
they occur, — of incising or calling. For example, the notion of in- 
cising is at the bottom of the Latin s-cri-bo, s-cri-ptum, to write, as 
well as of its Greek form ypii^u, ypa-nTiav, (from which we cannot 
separate yXa^u and ykiiipui, -irrtor, and, with an initial s, tr-KaKru, 
-irrior), and also of the Latin sculpo, to sculpture, etymological^ 
identical. Setting out from this primary notion, we see the ee-- 
condary ideas of tracing, delineating, painting, reckoning (in ypa^, 
I paint, reckon up, Ken. Peed. iv. &c., and in ypaibis, a delineation, 
figure, pea), and then those of icriting, a book, a letter (in ypn/f^-nra), 
issuing the one from the other, and forming a series of ideas mutu- 
ally related, intellectually, as the words that express them are, 
grammatically. Further, this series of ideas which comprises, like 
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the Persian gar, the acts of counting and painting, follows in its de- 
velopment a course parallel to that of the extensions we have pointed 
out in ni-QAiiL'iden, The same parallelism strikes us in xapaatrut -ma. 
Setting out from its primitive meaning of incising, scarifying, it 
passes successively, first to that of sculpturing (that is, cutting with 
a chisel) ; then to that of tracing lines, ploughing (findere terrain) ; 
then to that of ^figure, drawing, inscription, letter (in its substantive 
XnpaKTrip), and lastly to that of a book, writing -paper, or paper 
written on (in xcLpTijs, Lat. charta, Fr. carte and charte). Beyond 
the Indo-European family, in the Aramic and Semitic languages, 
the derivation of ideas follows the same course in a numerous class 
of verbs synonymous with scribo and ypa<pw. In Hebrew, for ex- 
ample, pi^!^ haqaq (Arabic -j^ haqqa^, so near in sound to the 

German kacken (Eng. hack), means ' to cut,* and includes the sense 

of inscribing. The Semitic and Syriac verb D*in» 11*1 Hi karat, oL'^ 

(of which the Greek xapaTru} would seem to be only a copy, so com- 
plete is the identity of meaning and sound), passes first from its 
radical meaning of incising, hollowing out, to that of graving ; and 

then, by its substantive ^'l'^* ^^^^ ^^^^ chisel of a sculptor, a tool 
/or engraving, a. pen for inscribing or writing, a writing, it repro- 
duces successively all the meanings of ypa(pis, and takes in the 
whole breadth of meaning of the Persian nigariden, supposing that 
that has for its starting-point the sense of incising, as it has writing 
for the last term of its extended meaning. It would be easy to 
multiply these logical comparisons, but we will stop them here, as this 
small number, drawn from languages differing so widely, is sufficient 
to prove how natural and deep the relation is, which connects, as well 
in the human mind as in the history of things, the idea of writing 
with that of cutting, incising, — a relation as plain in this case, as that 
of an effect from a cause, of a deduction from a principle. Guided, 
then, by this sure law of analogy on the one hand, and on the other 
by history, — ^which connects Persia with India as well in its lan- 
guage as in its origin and civilization, — we cannot hesitate to recog- 
nize, in the Persian root gar, the Sanscrit kri (whence kar-ita, &c.), 
in its virtual sense of dividing, cutting, incising ; — clearly shown not 
only in its Greek co-relative Keip-ia (whence Kap-ros), but also in its 
Sanscrit compound apa-kri, to trace lines, to plough, and, above all, in 
its secondary Sanscrit forms krit, krig, to split, cut, plough, and carve, 
grave ; which, as we see, reproduce in the same order of derivation 
all the ideas included in the Persian gar of an-gar-iden, and in the 
Greek ^apatrtru), if we add this primary notion of cutting, to which 
we are led by the logical force of the facts*. 

If, from the study of the Persian meaning, we pass to that of the 

* One might be tempted to compare with the Persian gar, the Sanscrit pri and 
fal, to bore, drill, which, in its derivatives pala a pike and piri a point (L. quirts, 
a spear or javelin), borders on the primary notion of a style or awl, and the double 
spelling of which would give, for the third time in the history of the word ange, the 
change of r and L As to the passing of the Sanscrit f into k and g, we often find this 
in the Indo-European family ; and as to the meaning, the Persian root ^ar, to trace, 
grave, sculpture, paint, write, would stand to prt, pal, to bore, drill, in the same rela- 
tion AspingOfpictum, Bind fingOfftctum, to pungo and figo, to prick, bore ; and it would 
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epelling, we eee approximations to the Persian fonn gar — Sansc. 
in the farinB of the Zeud-Avesta, which insert a and e before r, 
in the Zend— 

ghere, ghar, from Sanger, kri, to take ; 

gerev, from Sanacr. gribh, to seize ; 

gere, from Sanscr. gri, to swallow ; 

here, from Sanacr. kri, to do ; 
&c. Ai to the paaeing of k into g, if any one would diapute it 
the direct relation of the Sanscrit and Zend, it is found everywhere 
in the latter; and so equal is their power in modern Persian, that 
the same form, i. with a diacritical sign very often omitted, ex* 
presses the sounds k and g of the Romanic and Germanic languages. 
Again, is not the change of the Saaacrit ni into the Persian and 
Greek an (ay), in an-gar, ay-yapos, justified by the universally 
inversive forms which the Sanscrit preposition ni has assumed in 
Europe ! Lastly, if the Greek preposition Sv, the etymological 
equi\^ent of the Sanscrit and Zend ni, has not appeared in ay- 
yapos, (iyycXoi, under the forms ly-yapos, ly-yeXoi, gramma- 
tically identical with the Persian ni-gareh, and with an assumed 
Sanscrit form m-kara (from rti-'kri), — supposing indeed that this 
anomaly of Greek spelling could not be found in the variation angareh, 
— yet it would be explained by a very simple observation, and one 
applicable to all languages. One can easily conceive that a word 
which was not put together in Greece, but was imported entire, at 
a time much later, no doubt, than that of the first formation of the 
Hellenic idiom, should have escaped grammatical laws, and, 
happensto all exotic words, — their roots being unrecognised, — should 
have taken an arbitrary letter-form. How many analogous 
we not see round about u& ! From the Spanish and Provenfai artioli] 
e/,(Ae,(/e), to thcArabic article a/. Jl, ihe, (le, la, /es). there is not* 
eo great a distance in sound, as from the Greek ei- to the Zend and 
Sanscrit ni ; but nevertheless, the Romanic article el, le, 
found in Spanish in the Arabic words brought in at the time of the 
conquest, because the Iberian and Romanic races received these 
as strangers and without analysing them, as the Greeks did with 
ayyEXoi, ayyopoi, and many others. It is the same with the Arab 
and Semitic compounds (from abd, servant ; ira, son ; ab, father, &c.) 
which formerly came into Latin Europe. Their elements, from want of 
analysis, have been as it were stereotyped in the Romanic orthography. 
This confusion of distinct constituent parts of which words are 
composed, is seen even in circumstances which would seem to render 
it logically impossible ; for example, in the relation of a language to 
itself and acting on its own elements. If the proof were no longer 
extant in the writings of the Middle-ages, what philologist could 

be curiouB to see the saine nfblaol rElation o£ sounds and idetii going on even lo the 
Sanscrit, in py,pi(Jj I to colour, paint, whicli is toj)y,pj(eA, knock againat, (the root of 
tbeFreoch pit,vxd bee),tspingB,iopaJa1, iitapiago, to knock agBinEt(in im-pinga\, 
The Greek, ypnppo tetdnrat, » letier baa been written (from KixTu, to cut, hit), 
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accept without scruple the formation of the French words lierre, 
lendit, lendemain, &c. from hedera, indicium, in- de-mane, by the absurd 
incorporation of the article le with the Latin elements which follow 
it : — how admit, in French, this misunderstanding, this confusion, 
with regard to a word which is not only indigenous, but popular, in 
France ? There exists nothing less probable, but at the same time 
nothing more true. Lastly, we find in the dictionary of modem 
Persian, under the double spelling an and ni, a sequence of syn- 
onymous words which will not let us look on this correlativeness of 
an and ni, in an-gariden and ni-gariden, as an absolutely isolated fact. 
These kinds of double forms, in Persian, seem to be, by comparison 
with the Zend and Sanscrit, that which these double French forms are, 
in comparison with the Latin, — as pnduire and t/sduire, Lat. iTiducere ; 
empreindre and tmprimer, Lat. tmprimere ; entonner and intonation ; 
^ncourir and mcursion, &c. 

To sum up. The Persian i«*-^ar(iden)=a»-^ar(iden) corresponds, 
in the elements of its meaning as well as in its grammatical ele- 
ments, with a primitive Sanscrit compound m-Arrf =Gr. ly-Keip-iat), 
in the primary meaning of incising, then, by extension, of engraving, 
tracing upon, inscribing, and enters into the analogy of the Sanscrit 
compounds 

ni'di^, in-diqner .... (from ni and di^, to show). . . . in-dic-o ; 
ni'Jan, en-gendrer . . (from ni and Jan, to be born). . ey-yivta; 
ni-bandk, attacher . . (from ni and bandh, to bind) . . ein-bind-en ; 
ni'Vrit, retoumer . . (from ni and vrit, to turn) .... in-vert-o ; 

&c. If, from modern France to ancient India, from an-ge to (ni- 
kara) ni-kri, the gap is immense, fearful indeed, at first sight, it 
cannot be doubted, on the other hand, that the intermediate forms 
an- gel, an-gel-us, ay-y ek-os, dy-yap-os, an-gar and ni-gar, which are 
all historical, regularly divide the distance, and bring us, as it were 
by stages, — €k ^ia^ox»?s, according to Suidas's expression, — up to the 
birth-place both of the word and the idea. Between the original 
and the actual idea, the intellectual distance is not less great ; — 
incision in India ; inscription, then, a thing inscribed or written, in 
Persia ; carrier of a writing (ypaiifxaro-ipofios, courier, messenger), 
in Greece and Italy; lastly, in Christendom, to date from the 
Middle-ages, a courier from heaven, a messenger from God ; and, thus 
spiritualized by Christianity, the angel, in the symbolic meaning of 
the word, has come to express the ideal of moral beauty, and conse- 
quently of physical beauty, in the child and in the woman : — " Angel 
of virtue, of candour, of goodness, of grace, &c. — he is, she is, an 
angel ; lovely as an angel," &c. Here the Greek physical notion of 
the message disappears under the mightier moral idea, sprung from 
the depths of religious faith, just as the last traces of the Indo-Persian 
speUing ni-gar disappear in the French form an-ge and the Portu- 
guese an-jo. How many are the words, which, considering the 
double distance of space and time, have had only the Alps and the 
Middle- ages to pass over, and have preserved scarcely one letter of 
their immediate Latin type in their modern French form! 

h3 
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Robert Gordon Latham, Esq. in the Chair. 
Dr. Altschul was elected a Member of the Society. 

Two papers were then read : — 

1 . " On the Amphictyonic League, and the meaning of the term 
Amphictyones." By Professor Maiden, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 

In accounts of the Amphictyonic Council it is commonly stated, 
that the spring meeting of the council was held at Delphi, and the 
autumnal meeting at Thermopylae (for example in Dr. Smith's ' Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities,' p. 39 a ; and ITiirlwall's * History of Greece,' 
ch. X. p. 376) : I am not aware of any ancient authority for this 
statement. The passages which are cited by Mr. Clinton to prove 
the point (Fast. Hell. vol. ii. App. c. 16, pp. 358, 359, ed. 3), fall 
short of the proposition which they are intended to support*. 
Charles Fred. Hermann, in his * Political Antiquities of Greece,' is 
more cautious in his assertion, and contents himself with saying 
that the council met sometimes at Delphi, sometimes at Hiermopylae 
(ch. i. § 14.). 

Boeckh has pointed out that the second of his Delphic Inscriptions, 
which contains a decree of the Amphictyons, and which is dated in 
the third Pry taneia of an Attic year, must consequently be the record 
of an autumnal meeting ; and the decree was probably passed in a 
session held at Delphi, inasmuch as it is concerned entirely with the 
regulation of local matters (Corpus Inscriptionum, Pars Sexta, sect. i. 
n. 1688, p. 808). 

This evidence, by itself, would only show that some autumnal 
meetings were held at Delphi. There is a strong presumption that 
at least the autumnal meeting of every fourth year, t. e. the third 
year of each Olympiad, the year in which the Pythian games were 
celebrated, was held at Delphi : for the Amphictyons were the 
dyfayoSirai, or managers and presidents of the games ; and it seems 
likely that their meeting to celebrate the games was also a meeting 
for the transaction of their other bushiess. Now Mr. Clinton has 
demonstrated triumphantly that the Pythian games were held in 

* Mr. Clinton cites from Libanius, Orat. xxxv. (the declamation on the admission 
of Philip to the Amphictyonic league) : efioi fiKVf w avdpes 'AOiyvatoc, fii) yivoiro 
Tt^v llvXalavt fii) AfiX^ot^s ideiv, fii) IlvOta, rotravTiis fieraoTafffiOfs ravra 
KBKiviiKviaSf Kai TOdovTov vetarepitrfiov icavTa av(a Koi KciTia rreiroitiKdTos. 

iiyvpis. ifllvXaia had signified only the meeting at ryls, this passage might 
seem to refer it to the spring, and the meeting at Delphi to the autumn ; but the 
term TlvXaia is applied to all the meetings of the council, whether at Pylse or 
Delphi, whether in spring or autumn ; and there is no exact antithesis between the 
two clauses of the sentence. 
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autumn (Fasti Hellen. vol. ii. Append, ch. 1) ; but he has not 
adverted to the probable conclusion, that the Amphictyons held a 
session at Delphi at the same time. I believe, however, that in the 
historic period of Greece all the meetings of the Amphictyonic 
council for the transaction of business were held at Delphi ; and 
that Heeren has given the true account of the matter where he says 
that " the deputies first met at Thermopylae to sacrifice to Ceres ; 
and then proceeded to Delphi, where business was transacted." 
(Sketch of Political History of Ancient Greece, chap. vii. note q,) 

Strabo states expressly that the Amphictyonic deputies met and 
sacrificed at Thermopylae upon the occasion of every meeting : lib. ix. 
c. iii. A« fi€y ovv wpuirai hw^exa (rvreXSeiy XiyoiTai woXeis' €icaerrY| 
5' iirefnTe IlvXaydpav, ^U Kar eras ovffrts r»J« ffvpo^ov, eapos re jcac 
fieroirvjpov' ^trrepov ^k koi irXdovs avirjXSov voXeis, Trjv hk (tvvocov 
TLvXaiav cKaXovv^ rrfv fxey eapirrjVf ttjv ^k fji€ToviM)pirriPf ewei^rj ev 
IlvXafS avvTjyovTO, as Kai QepfAoirvXas KaXovaiv' eQvov he ry ^^tifirfrpi 
01 WvXciyopai : and in the description of Thermopylae, lib. ix. c. iv. 
^crn 2e Kul Xifxrjy fjtiyas avrodi Kai Ai/firiTpos Upoyf ev ^ Kara jrdaay 
UvXaiav dvaiav eriXovy oi ^AfxtfuKTvoyes, 

It is to be noted that the Amphictyonic meeting was always called 
a Pylaea (llvXa/a), and the ordinary representatives of the States 
which took part in it were called Pylagorae (UvXayopai) or Meeters 
at Pylae. These names seem to indicate, that Pylae was the primitive 
place of meeting. I believe that when the Council was originally con- 
stituted, whenever that was, and long afterwards, the representatives 
of the confederate nations met, and performed their sacrifices, and held 
their consultations, and did whatever it pertained to them to do, in the 
ancient temple of Demeter at Anthele, which Herodotus names as their 
place of meeting (Her. vii. c. 200), close to Thermopylae. But when 
they undertook the guardianship of the temple of the Pythian Apollo 
at Delphi, — whether they first assumed it to vindicate the votaries of 
the temple from the sacrilegious extortion of the Crisaeans, or whether 
it was committed to them at some unknown earlier time, — the care 
of the temple, and the regulation of its rites, and the protection of 
its privileges, must have become their chief function and their most 
important business : and I believe that then, for the better perform- 
ance of this business, they transferred their sittings practically to 
Delphi ; only assembling first at Pylae, at their original place of 
meeting, for the sake of performing their ancient and traditionary 
sacrifices, and then adjourning to the place where their real business 
lay. I conjecture also, that it was at the same time that the deputies 
distinguished by the special title of Hieromnemones ('lepofxyfi/jioyes. 
Minders of Sacred Matters) were added to the original Pylagorae. 
This hypothesis accords with the tradition related by the Scholiast 
on Euripides (on Orest. v. 1087), that Acrisius, king of Argos, 
formed a confederacy and constituted a council for the protection of 
the temple at Delphi, in imitation of the more ancient confederacy 
and council of Amphictyon ; and then, after an interval, brought 
about a union of the two councils. 

It must not be supposed, however, that tradition was uniform in 
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ascribing to Acrisius only a secondary place in the organization of 
the league. Other legends made him the original author of it ; and 
Callimachus assigned to him the foundation of the temple of Demeter 
at Anthele, the primitive seat of the council : Epigr. 40 ; 

ArifirfTpi TJ UvXairi, r^ tovtov ovk lieXaaytav 
*AKpiaios Toy vtfoy e^elfiaro. 

It is true that the more commonly received tradition made Am- 
.phictyon the author of the league ; and by describing him as a son 
of Deucalion and Pjrrrha, and brother of Hellen, made the con- 
federacy at least coeval with the Hellenic nation. But though the 
hero Amphictyon had a shrine, as we know from Herodotus (vii. 200), 
close to the temple of Demeter, yet the sceptical spirit of modem 
criticism refuses to acknowledge his existence^ and sees in him only 
a personification of the Amphictyonic council ; deriving the name of 
the federation from the significant and descriptive term Amphictiones 
('A/i^cicr/oi^es), which, according to the comi&on interpretation, is 
Dwellers Round About*. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Acrisius is a much more 
certainly historical personage, or that his name is much more proof 
. against sceptical etymology. I suspect that, when he is comme- 
morated as the founder of a confederacy, which was to unite as one 
nation the separate tribes of Greece, his name may be derived from 
&Kpiros, and that he is a personification of &Kpicla, and is in a 
mythical form the AnnuUer of Distinctions. 

That the etymology of the name of the confederates which makes 
it a descriptive term, is the true one, admits of no reasonable doubt. 
The spelling of the name with an v in place of an c, is a corruption, 
and comparatively recent. In the great Delphic inscription already 
cited, the name appears several times as ^Afiipucrioves (Boeckh, Corp. 
Ins. pars vi. sect. i. inscr. 1688)t. The spelling with v probably 
arose from the impersonation of the council in a mythic founder, 
Amphictyon. *A/u0iicr/a»' in the singular number becomes an un- 
meaning or even an absurd name; and the termination vuy in a 
proper name is according to the analogy of such names as 'A|if ^crpva^v 
and *}i\€Krpubty, 

It is necessary to inquire who the *A/u^ifcr/oves were. Lists of 
them are given by iEschines (see Fals. Leg. p. 43. § 122), by Pau- 
sanias (x. c. 8. § 2), and by Harpocration, on the authority, appa- 
rently, of Theopompus. It is expressly stated that the confederate 
tribes were twelve in number ; but the list of iSschines contains 

* This is the etymology and interpretation given by Androtion in Pans. x. c. 8. 
§ 1 : — *AvdpoTi<av d^ €v ry *Ar9idi e^ti crvyypa^y, <u8 r6 e^ dpxfis dtpUovro is 
Ae\<po{f9 irapd, rGiv npotroiKovvrutv avvedpevtrovres' cat bvofiatrQvvai fikv 'Afi- 
(piKTiovas Toi>9 (TweXOovraSf kKviKiiaai de dvd xpdvov r6 vvv tr^imv &vofAa. So 
Aiiaximenes in Harpocration, v, * Afi^iKTvoves x — ^ dtrb tov wepioiKOUt elvai 
Ttav Ae\<pS»v to^ (TvvaxBevraSf ots * Ava^ifievfis kv vptitry *E\\riviKwv. Anax- 
imenes seems to have been a contemporary of Alexander; Androtion probably 
wrote about the middle of the following century. 

t Once it appears as 'Aft0(Krt;oi/68, according to two copies of the inscription, 
Boeckh, p. 806. The same spelling appears in the Inscription, n. 1689. It appears 
abo in nn. 1712 and 1713; but these are inscriptions of the Roman age, and are 
of no authority with regard to ancient orthography. 

ft I 2 
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only eleven names ; that of Pausanias, ten ; and Harpocration's list, 
though seemingly complete, is liable to the suspicion of errors both 
of omission and insertion. By comparing the three we may arrive 
with tolerable certainty at the conclusion, that the confederate tribes 
were these: the Thessalians, the Perrhsebi, the Magnetes, the 
Achseans of Phthiotis, the Dolopes, the Malians, the iEnianes of 
Mount Oeta, the Eastern Locrians, the Phocians, the Boeotians, the 
Dorians, and the lonians. It is to be observed that the confederacy 
was a confederacy of tribes, and not of states ; and therefore mani- 
festly had its origin at a period so early as to be anterior to that 
spirit of independence and mutual jealousy, which led every body of 
Greeks, large enough to constitute a municipal community, to stend 
aloof from dieir neighbours, and erect themselves into a separate 
republic. It appears from the brief account of i^chines (De Falsa 
Leg. as above) that the votes of the tribes only were counted in the 
council ; so that the votes of the representatives of the several states 
could have been effectual only in determining the resulting vote of 
their tribe. The fact that the federation was composed of tribes, 
and not of states, shows that Harpocration was in error in enu- 
merating the Delphians among the members of it : for the Delphians 
had no claim to be considered as a distinct and peculiar race*. 

Upon reviewing the list of confederates, it appears that the first 
five tribes, the Thessalians properly so called, the Perrhaebians, the 
Magnetes, the Achseans of Phthiotis, and the Dolopes, were all 
included within the limits of Tbessaly, in the wide geographical 
signification of the term, and dwelt on the northern side of the Pass 
of Thermopylae. The Malians possessed the sea coast and the lower 
part of the valley between the ridges of Othrys and Oeta; and 
Thermopylae was at the eastern extremity of their territory. The 
^nianes held the upper part of the same valley. The Locrians, the 
Phocians, and the Boeotians, held the territories immediately to the 
south-east of Thermopylae : and it is to be remembered that the 
Boeotians, according to a consistent tradition, had migrated from the 
southern part of Thessaliotis. The Dorian and Ionian races included 
states which were scattered over the southern parts of Greece, and 
had spread even beyond the iEgean sea. But the territory specially 
called Doris, and which was considered as the mother country of 
all Dorians, was the mountain district south-east of the southern 
end of Pindus, and interposed between Phocis and the regions of the 
^nianes and Dolopes : and the mythic genealogy which described 
Dorus as the son of Hellen, and Ion as his grandson, expressed the 
traditionary belief that all Dorians and lonians were akin to the 
Hellenes of southern Tbessaly. 

It is important also to observe what Grecian races were not 
included in the Amphictyonic League. The Western Greeks be- 
yond the Locri Ozolae did not belong to it ; neither the Acamanians 
nor the ^Etoliansf : nor did the Eleans of the Peloponnesus, who 

* The way in which Pausanias (iv. c. 34. § 6) mentions the fact, that the Del- 
phians avoided the name of Phocians, shows tiiat in his opinion they were un- 
doubtedly Phocians. 

t See the ingenious remarks of Boeckh on the Inscription, p. vi. sect. i. n. 1694, 
which belongs to a lime when the iEtoiians usurped the functions of the Amphic- 
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were of iEtolian descent ; nor the Arcadians, who were considered 
by themselves and by all the other Greeks to be the aborigines of 
the Peloponnesus. In fact no Peloponnesian nation was a member 
of the confederacy (except that the Dorian states contributed their 
deputies to represent the Dorian tribe) ; unless we conceive the 
Achaei in Harpocration's list to be a distinct people from the PhthiotSB 
who are named, next to them, and to be, or to include, the Pelopon- 
nesian Achaeans*. But even if the Peloponnesian Achseans were 
included^ which seems the less likely supposition, tiie conclusion 
remains true, that all the confederate tribes were either tribes dwelling 
within the limits of Thessaly, or believed by common consent to have 
sprung from Thessaly ; or else tribes in immediate proximity to the 
pass of Pylae, either in the valley of the Spercheius, or on the 
southern side of it. 

I have said tiiat the proper description and name of the members 
of the confederacy was the ^AfjuftiKrioves : but 1 am not sure that the 
common interpretation of the name, which makes it synonymous 
with frepticriopes, and to signify Dwellers Round About, is the true 
one. It is possible that die name denoted The Dwellers on Both 
Sides ; that the confederacy was originally a confederacy of kindred 
tribes dwelling on the two sides of the Pass of Thermopylae, which 
afforded the only means of communication between them, and meet- 
ing at a common temple in the Pass, and that their name described 
strictly their relative position. 

I do not mean to say that the preposition a/i^ is not often used 
as synonymous with irepl, and where what is meant is round about ; 
but I apprehend that the proper meaning of wepi is round about, and 
the proper meaning of a/i^i is on both sides of. This meaning 
appears most distinctly in the adverbial form afi<^ls, and in com- 
pounds such as afi(l>i(TTufjLOi, a/i^tSefcos, and dfi<l>{iKrjs. It is difficult 
to suppose that the word is not most closely connected in etymology 
and meaning with the adjectives d/i^oi and dfitftoTepoi, both. 

The word veptKnovesy about the meaning of which there can be 
no controversy, occurs in Homer : dfi(i>iKriov€s does not. The ear- 
liest writer in whose remains the word dfjuf^iKrloves occurs is Pindar ; 
and it is worth while to examine how he has used it. It occurs four 
times. In two passages in the Pythian odes (Pyth. iv. 66, and x. 8) 

tyons ; perhaps in the year b.c. 290, when Demetrius Poliorcetes celebrated the 
Pythian games at Athens, because the iEtolians had occupied the passes around 
Delphi (Plut Dem. c. 40). 

* There are twelve names in Harpocration's list : ' Axacoi, ^cu>rai, come toge- 
ther ; and the Delphians are named separately from the Phocaeans. The Thessali 
are omitted, who appear by abundant historical evidence to have been members ; 
and the Locri, who continued to be members in the time of Pausanias. It has been 
shown to be likely that the Delphians have no claim to be enumerated among the 
races; and if they be omitted, and if 'Axaioi ^Oiwrai be read conjointly, as 
Achaeans of Phthiotis, room is made for the insertion of the Thcssalians and Lo- 
crians. It is possible that AeX^oi $u>K6cs should be read conjointly, and that 
Thcopompus recorded, that when the Phocians in general lost their voice in the 
council, which was transferred to Philip of Macedon, the rights of the Delphians 
were preserved. The Delphians are not likely to have shared in the sacrilegious 
plunder of the temple. 
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I think that it is used as a proper designation. In Pyth. iv. 66, 

T^ fiky *Air6\Kwv 6. re Ilv0«i; 
Kv^os ef *AfX(l>iKTi6vwy CTropey 
tTTiro^pofiias, 

it seems to mean the Amphictyonic councillors, who were tiie 
dyuvodirat and bestowed the prizes. In Pyth. x. 8. the arparos 
*An<fnKTiovtav are the spectators at the Pythian games, who were an 
Amphictyonic assembly, an 'EicjcXry^/a *Afi<pucrv6viay as distinguished 
from the trvvedpioy (see iSsch. c. Ctes. p. 71. $ 124). In Isthm. 
iii. 26, the Cleonymidse, a noble Theban family, are described as 
irpo^eyoi afKjmcriovwv, This certainly seems to mean simply that the 
Cleonymidse entertained the citizens of neighbouring states. A vpd- 
ievos was a citizen who exercised hospitality on behalf of his country, 
and received those who had a claim to be considered as public guests. 
It is true that the duties of a Proxenus had reference usually to a 
particular state. One man was Proxenus of the Lacedaemonians, 
another of the Corinthians; and we do not hear of a Proxenus 
charged with the exercise of hospitality to all comers. I was there- 
fore tempted to argue that the Cleonymidse were Proxeni of the 
Amphictyons, and that it was their duty and privilege to entertain 
the Amphictyonic deputies who might pass through Thebes on their 
way to Pylae and Delphi. But upon more mature consideration, this 
special interpretation appears to me untenable. The poetical con- 
ception of the passage requires a general description of their liberal 
hospitality, in connexion with their ancient honours and their abs- 
tinence from noisy violence : roe fiky toy QfifiaKn rifideyres dp^dQev 
Xeyoyrai , irpo^evoi t dfJL<l>iicri6yutv, KeXa^evyds t 6p<l>ayot vfipios. 
In Nem. vi. 40, 

irovTov T€ y€<l>vp* aKafxayTOs ey dfjKf^iKrioyvy 
Tavpo<l>6y^ rpierripiEi Kpeorriday 
rlfiaare Uoaeidayioy dy rifieyos, 

where it is the Isthmus of Corinth which is described as "the 
Bridge of the Unwearied Sea," and the Isthmian games as " the- 
biennial festival of the dfitj^iKrloyes/* the word seems rather to mean 
the dwellers on both sides of the Isthmus, the Greeks within and 
without the Peloponnesus, than merely the people of the surrounding 
states. I would not however insist upon this interpretation ; for in 
Herodotus, viil. c. 104, the word is used in its commonly received 
sense, for the inhabitants of the surrounding region *. However, we 
must remember that the term *A/L(0iicr/oves, as applied to the members 
of the Pylaic federation, is earlier by some centuries than Herodotus 
or Pindar ; and the more strict etymological interpretation may be 
the more true in the early age, though the word was used in later 
times less exactly. 

Several modern writers, assuming that the term 'A/u^iicr/ovcs de- 
scribed merely persons who dwelt around some given locality, and 

* 'Ev dk Toidi Jlri^daoKn rovroiai roiovSe ^eperai irprjyfia yiveaOai' eiredv 
Toiffi dfA^iKTioffi Trdai, roiffi dp.<pi raurijs oiKeovai Trjs ttoXios, fieWy ri ivrbi 
Xpovov eeeffVai xdXenov, Tore ri 'ipeiri avroBi Trjs ' A.9rivairis ^vei irioyatva fniyav. 
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wishing to bring together into one class and under one description 
what they considered as similar political pbaenomena, have called 
other confederacies or associations of states by the general name of 
Amphictyonies (Heeren, C. F. Hermann, Thirlwall, &c.). 

But no such general use of the term is to be found in Herodotus, 
or in any early historical writer. It is only when we come to Strabo 
that we find the association of States, the representatives of which 
met in the temple of Poseidon in Calaureia described as ' AfiipiKTvovia 
Tts, a sort of Amphictyony, and one or two other similar expressions 
(viii. c. 3 ; and in ix. c. 2, 'Ot^ijotof S* earlv, Bttov to * Aik^uctvovikov 
ervvTiyero). I conceive that the term was so applied by Strabo, not 
because he understood it to be applicable etymologically (he was 
quite as likely to have believed in the eponymous hero Amphictyon), 
but because he thought that the Calaureian League resembled the 
Amphictyonic. We should be cautious, however, lest we confound 
by a hasty generalization associations which had different objects 
and were formed upon different principles. There were leagues by 
which the associated states were united into a federal state, and 
submitted themselves to a common executive power, for the direction 
at least of their external relations, although each state preserved its 
independence for matters of internal regulation. Such was the con- 
federacy of the Boeotian cities, with their four councils, and their 
supreme magistrates called Boeotarchs. There were leagues by 
which states absolutely independent were united in close political 
alliance. Such was the league of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia, 
whose representatives met at the Panionium. There were associa- 
tions which seem to have had no object beyond a religious object; 
the performance of certain common sacrifices, and the celebration of 
a religious festival. Such was the assembly of Ionic Greeks at 
Delos. The original object of the proper Amphictyonic League 
appears to have been different from all these. It did not end with 
the sacrifices and religious rites, which gave solemnity and sanction 
to the meetings of the council ; and yet the League did not profess 
to establish a federation, or an alliance, or even peace among its 
members. On the contrary, it contemplated the probability of their 
beingengaged in war one with*another ; and its object was to establish 
and enforce a simple code of international law, which should control 
and humanize the practices of belligerent states (see iEsch. de Fals. 
Leg. $ 121). The care of the temple of Delphi seems to have been a 
duty superadded to the original functions of the confederacy. In 
consequence of the Amphictyonic Council professing to maintain 
and enforce some kind of international law, disputes between states, 
which were referred to the arbitration of some other state, were 
called by later writers h'Kai ^AfiijuicrvopiKai ; and the tribunal con- 
stituted by such a reference is called ^Afxcj^iKTvoria, even though the 
reference is made to a single state*. 

* See Paus. iv. c 5. § 1, eOikeiv fAevroi napd 'Apyeiou, (Tvyyevitriv ovtrtv 
ciu6oT€p(av, €v *Afi<lnKrvoviq> diSdvai dixas. It seems a mistake to conclude from 
this passage, ai Dr. Thirlwall has done, that there was an Amphictyonic association 
in Argolis: Hist, of Greece, ch. x. (vol. i. p. 375). 
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As I have attempted to restore what seems to me to be a correct 
view of the origin and primitive construction of the Amphictyonic 
Council, I will notice another error into which writers on the subject 
have fallen, although it is not closely connected with the points 
discussed hitherto. From the expression of iEschines, that he and 
his colleagues were chosen Pylagorae when Diognetus was Hiero- 
mnemon*9 it has been concluded rightly, that the office of Hiero- 
mnemon was more permanent than that of Pylagoras. But it has been 
hastily assumed that the office of Pylagoras was annual ; and the 
false conclusion has been drawn, that the Hieromnemon was ap- 
pointed for life. But the Hieromnemon is specially mentioned in 
the oath of the Heliasts (Dem. c. Timocr. p. 747) as appointed by 
lot at the same time with the Nine Archons : and this cannot be un- 
derstood except of an annual appointment. And Aristophanes in 
the Clouds speaks expressly of Hyperbolus obtaining by lot the 
office of Hieromnemon " this year" (v. 623, Xaxuty 'YvepfioXos TtJTes 
lepofivrifioyeiy). The misinterpretation of the commentary of the 
Scholiast, by which modem critics have sought to make it appear that 
the appointment was for life, hardly deserves a serious refutation f. 

The solution of the difficulty seems to be, that the Athenian 
Hieromnemon was appointed by lot at the beginning of the year, 
and that the office of the Pylagorae was not annual, but that they 
were elected each half-year for each Pylaa. If they had been ap- 
pointed for the year, they would almost certainly have been appointed, 
like other functionaries, at the beginning of the year ; but it seems 
that iSschines and his colleagues were elected as Pylagorae to attend 
a spring Pylsea, which was in the latter half of the Attic civil year, 
a little while before the time of meeting (Dem. de Cor. $ 149) : nor 
is there anything in the expressions of either of the rivsi orators to 
lead us to conclude that the same Pylagorae would have attended at 
the autumnal meeting. The Pylagorae seem, in fact, to have been 
regarded as ambassadors, and to have been elected for the occasion. 
It is in perfect consistency with this view that we find, that when 
the Amphictyonic Council resolved that an extraordinary meeting 
should be held at Pylae before the next regular Pylaea, the form of 
their resolution was, that the Hieromnemons should meet at Pylae 
(iEsch. c. Ctes. p. 71. § 124). 

2. " On the Personal Pronouns and Numerals of the MallicoUo 
and Erromango Languages." By the Rev. C. J. Abraham, Chaplain 
to the Bishop of New Zealand. Communicated (with Remarks) by 

R. G. Latham, M.D. 

• 

* ^sch. c. Ctes. p. 70, § 115. Compare also the expression in p. 71, § 126: 
rbv iepofiv^/wva rStv *A9rivaitav Kal tovs irvXayopow roi^s del wvXayopovvras. 

f The Scholiast says merely, that Aristophanes said, "this year" in violation of 
history; for that no one related that Hyperbolus was Hieromnemon in the year in 
which the Clouds was acted ; for he was not yet a conspicuous person, while Cleon 
was still alive {ovSeTTio ydp dieTrperre KXetJvos en ^u)vros). It is almost incredible, 
that Mr. Fyncs Clinton »hould have concluded from this passage, that Cleon was 
Hieromnemon for life, and Hyperbolus his successor (Fast. Hell. vol. iii. Supple- 
ment to the Appendix, ix. p. 021). 
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MALLICOLO. 

Inauy 

khai'im, 

na^u, 

na»miihl, 

drivan, 

kha-miihl, 

na-taroi, 

na-tavaUy 

dra-tin, 

dra-tovatz, 

si'kai, 

e-ua, 

e-roi, 

C'vatz, 

e-rima, 

sU'kai, 

tohi-u, 

o-roi, 

whuvatz, 

singeap. 



BRROMANOO. 

I an, 
kik, 

iyi, 

kosengu, 

kimingu, 

irara, 

enn-iau, 

ennun'kik, 

enn-ii, 

enmm-ko8, 

ennuH'kimi, 

enn-'irara, 

sai'imou, 

sai-nempe, 

aramai, 

tagraubuki, 

saitavan, 

du-rUf 

tesal, 

menda-vat, 

suku-ringy 

sikai. 



MALLICOLO OR SBSOK ? 
BNOLI8H. MALLICOLO. 

urare, 

aramomau, 

neb6k, 

bauenunk, 

rambaiiik. 



J 

you. 
he. 

«,^ 4^^ exclus. 
we two. . I 

inclus. 

you two. 

you three. 

you four. 

we three. 

we four. 

one. 

two. 

three. 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight. 

nine. 

ten. 



{ 



} 



martu, 

tepe, 

nakambu, 

ewoi, 

emiwe, 

nelumbai, 

tatanini, 

dratiban, 

utoi, 

ampreusiy 

tipen agene, 

to perito na 

bara, 
no kani wan' 
gas isank, 



SNOLI8H. 

child, 
father, 
a man. 
a male, 
a female, 
the sun, also their 
name for God. 
worship, 
fire, 
yes. 
not. 



} 



know. 

go. 

language. 

see. 

shoot arrows. 

throw stones. 
I eat good food. 



} 



RRROMAXGO. 



ENGLISH. 



I. 

you. 

he. 

we. 

ye. 

they. 

my. 

thy. 

his. 

our. 

your. 

their. 

this. 

that. 

good. 

bad. 

one. 

two. 

three. 

four. 

five, 

six. 



BRROMANOO. 



BNGLI8H. 



suku'rimnaro. 


seven. 


suku-rimtesal, eight. 
suku'vimendarat, nine. 


ngaraodlem. 


ten. 


nobu. 


God. 


natamas, 
etemen. 


spirit, 
fatiier. 


tan niteni. 


son. 


tinema. 


mother. 


etemetallari. 


man. 


tiamesu, 


thing. 


«, 


yes. 


taui. 


no. 


navang, 
hamonuki. 


eat. 
drink. 


akas^. 


see. 


nimint, 

lebetanlop, 

warakclang, 

telangunty 

lampunt, 

kikome. 


eyes. 

finger. 

nose. 

ear. 

hair. 

name. 




i3 
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REMARKS. 



Since these vbcabularies were laid before the Society, a '/ Journal 
of a Cruise among the Islands of the Western Pacific," by Capt. J. 
£. Erskine, R.N., has been published. This shows the sources of 
the preceding lists ; since the bishop of New Zealand accompanied 
the expedition, and succeeded in taking back with him, on his return, 
some youths for the purposes of education. 

The class to which these vocabularies belong has never been, 
sufficiently for the purposes of publication, reduced to writing, nor 
is any member of it known to scholars in general, in respect to its 
grammatical structure. This, however, will probably not be the case 
much longer, since Capt. Erskine has placed the materials for the 
study of the Aneitum (Annatom) language in the hands of Mr. 
Norriss, who is prepared for its investigation. Neither has the class 
been wholly neglected. A grammar of the Tanna (an allied lan- 
guage) was drawn up by Mr. Heath, but it has not been published^ 
and is probably lost. Dr. Pritchard, who had seen extracts from it, 
writes, that it contained a trinal as well as a singular, a dual, and a 
plural number. The present list elucidates this. The trinal number 
(so-called) of the Mallicolo is merely the personal pronoun, the 
numeral 3 ; each element being so modified as to give the appearance 
of an inflection. 

The following tables exhibit the numerals of certain other islands 
in the neighbourhood. They are taken ^m Captain Erskine's work, 
in which reference is made to a " Description of the Islands in the 
Western Pacific Ocean, by A. Cheyne." This has not been ex- 
amined by the present writer. 

iBLt or 

BNQ. TAMA. VOTUMA*. ' PINBB. UBA. UBA. TSN6BN. BALAD. LIFU. 

on*., li-ti ta-si ta tahi.. pacha — hets par-ai.. diaa. 

two . . ka-ru .... ma ro lua . . lo he-lok par-zoo., liuete. 

ihrt0 ka.har. ... toni T«-ti. ... tolu.. kau he-jcn par-gen kmi-ete. 

/bur. , ke^fk .... ftt b«u .... fk . . . . thack .... po-!uts . . par-bai.. ^-ete. 

/Ip»,, ka-rirum . . rlma. . . . . . ta>hae. . lima., tkabumb.. nim pa-nim.. tibi. 

§Ur . . llii (7) . • . • one no-ta . . taki . . lo-acha . . nim- wet . . par-ai . . diaJemen. 

t#|t#fi ka*ru (?) • . fltu no-bo . . lua . . lo-alo .... nim-wduk par-roo.. hieni.gcnien. 

eifh$ ka«han(7) varu no-beti.. tolu.. lo-kunn.. mm-wejok par-gen kan-engemen 

ntn0,, ke-fk(?).. iva no-b«u.. la.... lo-thadi.. nim-pobit par-bai.. skeaigeniai. 

hH .. ka-rirumf tanga-flcni de-kau.. Uaaa.. te-boinete pain-duk.. pa-nim.. lae-qpe. 

Mr. Abraham's Mallicolo represents the same language with the 
Mallicolo vocabulary of Captain Cook's Vo3rages, with which it pretty 
closely agrees. 

His Krromango is more peculiar. i$tibrt = six = the Malb'colo 
ttukait which is, itself, nearly the sikai = one. The -riJi^ in suku-rtx^, 
too, Im the Mallicolo rima. This we know, from the analogies of 
alinont all the languages of Polynesia and the Indian Archipelago, to 
be tbtJ woni ZiiMd = AoNcf. Hence e-rima (Mallicolo), hand, and 
•uku-Wny (Krromango) = one Aojirf. The vai in menda-va/ is the 

♦ ih Krroimu, The NuU or humer numerals are the same, 
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MbIUcoIo 'bats in e-bats, the Malay am-patss/our, Du-rti is the 
Mallicolo e-ty, there being in each case a prefixed syllable. The 
analysis of tesal and saitavan is less clear. Neither is it certain 
how ngaraodlen = ten. The other numerals are compounds. This, 
perhaps, is sufficient to show that the difference between the nu- 
merals of the Mallicolo and Erromango is a difference of a very 
superficial kind. So it is with the Tana, Fotuna, and the first Uea 
specimens. We must always remember that the first syllable is 
generally a non-radical prefix. 

In the Tana of the preceding table, the words for 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10, seem to be merely the words for 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 repeated, and 
something of the same kind appears in the first Uea. Perhaps the 
representation may be imperfect. At any rate the Tanna of Cook's 
Voyages runs — 



ENO. TANNA. 

one , . r-eedee. 

two . . ka-roo. 

three, . ka-har. 

/our . . kai-phar. 

five . . k-reerum. 



ENO. TANNA. 

six. . . . ma-r-eedee. 

seven . . ma -ka-roo. 

eight . . ma-ka-har. 

nine . . ma-kai-phar. 

ten. , . . ma-k-reerum. 



The same appears in the Balad of New Caledonia. Now Cook's 
New Caledonian runs — 



ENO. NEW CALEDONIAN. 

one . , wa geeaing. 

two . . wa-xoo, 

three . . t&a-teen. 

four . . t&a-mbaeek. 

five . , K^d-nnim. 



ENO. NEW CALEDONIAN. 

six. . . . f(7a-nnim-geeek. 

seven . . t£;a-nnim-noo. 

eight . . t&a-nnim-gain. 

nine . . tc^a-nnim-baeek. 

ten. . . . t£7a-nnim-aiuk. 



The Yengen and Lifu vocabularies are not so different but that 
the lu and kun of the one = the luk and yen of the other, as well as 
the lo and kiuu of the second Uea, and the roo and gen of the Balad. 
The importance of these non-radical syllables in the numerals has 
been indicated by the present writer in the appendix to Mr. M'Gil- 
livray's * Voyage of the Rattlesnake.' There we find several well- 
selected specimens of the languages of the Louisiade archipelago. 
The fact of certain affinities between these and the New Caledonian 
is there indicated. Each has its prefix. In each the prefix is a 
labial, 

English two. 

Louisiade .... paihe-tuBXi. 
New Caledonia t£;a-teen, &c. 

Now the Tana and Mallicolo tongues have a prefix also, but this 
is not a labial. It is rather a vowel or k (guttural or palatal). Here 
lies a difference — a difference of detail. Yet the same change can 
now be shown to be within the pale of the New Caledonian itself, 
as may be seen by comparing par-roo and par-gen (pah-gen ?) with 
^e-luk and he-yen. 
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The change from r to i creates no difficulty. In one of the Tana 
Tocabolariet onessli^ti, in another r>eedee. 

These points have been gone into for the sake of guarding against 
such exaggeration of the differences between the languages of the 
parts in question as the ofparmU differences in the numerals have a 
tendency to engender. 



MAY 13, 1853. 



The Rev. T, Osv 



a the Chai: 



The following papers were read — 

1. " On the Imperfect Infinitive, Imperfect Participles, and those 
Substantives whicb fall under the definition nomea actionis." By 
T. Hewitt Key, Esq. 

As the phrase imperfect infinitive is one not commonly in use, it 
H> deairahte to commence this paper with a few words in its justifi- 
cation. The common title, present infinitive, seems objectionable, 
as the part of apeecli in qnestion does not carry with it the idea of 
time. Debebam scribere and debebo scribere are no iess admissible 
propositions than debeo scribere ; and what is here erpressed by 
examples drawn from the Latin, might eauily be confirmed by the 
aid of similar sentences borrowed from other languages. Indeed 
there seems to be something of inconsistency in attaching to tlie 
negative term " infinitive," anything bo positive as the idea of special 
time, whether past, present, or future. Similarly it may justly he 
contended that the participles of the Latin and other languages 
should have attached to them names no way es-pressive of time. In 
the several expressions rcdiens peril, rediens periit, rediens peribit, 
the idea of time is exclusively expressed by the finite verb, and is 
only in directly reflected by the participle which accompanies thatverb. 
Thus rediens in the first sentence, standing in connexion with the 
present /w/-i(, through that connexion alone carries with it the idea 
of a present redit, while in tlie other sentences, through similar 
extraneous aid, it becomes an equivalent for redibat and redibit. 
Although it does not belong to the subject of the present paper, it 
may be here remarked that such participles hb scriplus, aggressus, 
are but ill entitled to the name of past participles. ITiey both 
speak of an act completed, but whether such completed state refer to 
past, present, or future time, can only be determined by the main verh 
to which such participle happens to be attached. Thus, to take an ex- 
treme case, this participle, which acme call a past partidple, is often 
found playing a part in a future proposition, as capta vybe redibit, 
where the capture of the city so far from being a past event, is altoge- 
tber problematical and conditional, a thing that may happen. " If he 
take the city, he will return," or " when he has taken it." In the 
case however of these participles in tua, the term perfect particijile 
is in perhaps mure common use than the term past participle, and 
thus we have an additional reason for using the expression imperfect 
participle in reference to such forms as acribais, rediens, aggrediens. 
lu linguistic inquiries, it seems to the writer a too common error 
to be satisfied wilh a very loo?e connexion of ideas between two 
words supposed \o be related, provided theie be a close similarity in 
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form. We laugh perhaps at such an extreme case as the derivation 
of lucus a non iucendo. Nor will many be carried away by the 
assertion, gravely printed some few years back, that the Latin 
adjective piger means 'slow/ because a pig is slow. Yet these 
instances are scarcely more groundless than many etymologies which 
have found a place in standard works. Thus latema is by Forcellini 
derived " a lateo quia in ea ignis latet/' and this though the differ- 
ence in the quantity of the vowel had not escaped his notice. On 
the other hand, there is too great an unwillingness to .admit the 
relationship of words, most closely allied in sense and usage, where 
any strong letter-change has tended to obscure the connexion of 
form. It was not indeed to be expected that the affinity of forms 
«o dissimilar as our own numeral /our and the Grreek reaaapes should 
be admitted until a full and satisfactory explanation of the letter- 
changes was produced. There are not many cases within the sphere 
of etymology so startling as this, yet the virtual identity of the two 
words is now a fact no longer disputed by a single philologer ; and 
the time will be when equally full belief will be given to the pro- 
position that the Latin novem is identical with the Old Slavic 
devyaty and the Lithuanian dewyni. Indeed the intelligent inquirer 
will feel no little force in the argument that when the numersds of 
the Slavic and Lithuanian languages substantially agree with the 
Latin in nine of those which form the first decade, the identity of 
the remaining pair must have been accidentally concealed only by 
some unusual letter-change. 

It is not here meant that we should be supine or credulous in the 
admission of alleged letter-changes. Although there are few pairs 
of letters that do not under some circumstances become convertible, 
the very facility for argument to which an opening is thus offered 
should be in itself a warning against undue haste. Proof should be 
demanded that the asserted letter-change is one to be expected under 
the special circumstances of the case, and this once established, we 
ought not to be offended at any metamorphosis which may present 
itself. 

Althou^ we may not hitherto have succeeded on physiological 
principles in accounting for the interchange of the sibilant 8 with 
the liquids r and n, yet no candid inquirer will on that account 
dispute the fact when he finds the Laconian dialect of the Greek 
language habitually using a /o as the sufiix of the singular nomi- 
native, as eTTivrXaorap, ntcKop^ lailktyppt (TtapfTtp, veKvp^'jrnp, &c. for 
tTiyeXaarrjs, avKos, BaiBov\os, deoSf ra, reicvs, wovs, as also in the 
plural nominative, for example <t>ov\t^ep for (f^vWioes, and in adverbs, 
as fiiiop for taus, (Ahrens de Dialectis, ii. p. 71.) 

If the instances drawn from an ancient dialect be ft'om the neces- 
sity of the case but few, this is a defect which may easily be supplied 
by casting the eye over the fuller series of modem languages. Thus 
the Icelandic shares the peculiarity with the Laconian, being no less 
attached to the same liquid where allied languages have the sibilant. 
In our own tongue again, not a few instances present the^iselves, 
a;!> iron and hare, contrasted with the German eisen and hose. Even 
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in France the interchange is not without example. Thus Schna- 
kenburg, in his s3moptic table of the Idiomes populaires ou patois 
de la France (Berlin 1840), has the following: — 

"Un ph^nom^ne fort singulier c'est Tapparition de Yr dans le 
patois du Nivemais au commencement de certains mots; p. ex. 
deux reufans, deux enfants ; mas raimis, mes amis ; ben das rann^es, 
bien des ann^es." In which examples it is clear that the initial r 
grows out of the sibilant at the end of the word which precedes, 
though Schnakenburg himself seems not to have seen this. 

The interchange of tr with p is also well marked in the dialects of the 
Greek tongue. Thus Ahrens (p. 291 ) gives abundant examples of the 
first person plural of Doric verbs terminating in fxes, where the com- 
mon language has fxey ; and here, as he observes, the Doric form is in 
close agreement with the Sanscrit and Latin verbs tudamas and ama- 
mus. Such changes seldom attach themselves exclusively to one part 
ef speech. Thus the Greek adverbs ev^oy and e^taOev with the Laco- 
nians took the forms ev^os and eletras, nor was it necessary for 
Hemsterhuis and Ahrens to attribute the latter word to an error, 
and substitute for it eEeSn, For as oiritrSev and ofriaOe coexisted, so 
also e^edas may well have maintained itself alongside of e£eOa. The 
Latin again preserves its affinity to the Doric form in its so-called 
adverbs caelitus, radicitus, divinitus. It may also throw light on 
our future remarks if we notice the fact that while one of the ordi- 
nary Greek suffixes for the comparative is lovj fieXT'ioves, &c., the 
old Latin had ios, melios, whence in the later tongue melior^ though 
the 8 still kept its position both in the neuter melius and the dimi- 
nutive meliusculus, -a -urn. For the sake of accuracy it may be 
observed that the short vowel o in the Greek fieXnov- stands to the 
long in the Latin melioris in the relation which commonly subsists 
between the two tongues. Thus the Latin had a suffix tor for the 
agent orator-em, but the Greeks Top, prirop-a ; and when the medical 
term irvevfwy was adopted into the language of the Romans, it took 
the form pulmon-. But if the Romans in their adverbial terminations 
often gave a preference to an 9, a liquid at times existed by the side 
of the sibilant, not indeed as an n, but what better suited the Latin 
idiom as a final, an m. Thus protinus and protenam, versus and 
versum, are little if any more than dialectic varieties of the same 
word, and the suffix seen in clam, palam, coram, is probably identical 
with that which occurs in tenus, versus, and cominus, just as the 
Greeks again had auv and ates for varieties of the same word. It 
is unnecessary to repeat here what has been said in former papers 
of the interchange between v and a in such verbs as 0aiv<u, fiiaivuf, 
afiev'vvfu, compared with <j>atrna, fxiaafxa, aofievTos. 

We now proceed to a comparison of the Greek and Latin infi- 
nitives. In the latter, although the ordinary formation places a 
suffix ere before us in regere, &c., yet the so-called substantive 
verb esse has a sibilant for the penultimate letter. Again, dasi 
occurs as an archaic passive infinitive of da^ 'give,' and this of 
course implies an active infinitive dose ; and as we also know histo- 
rically that the older Latin commonly had an s where the later 

k2 
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language had an r, we con have no hesitation in giving a preference 
to the sibilant. Esse however appears to have lost a vowel, just as 
ferre also has done, which is probably but an abbreviation of fer-ere. 
The only infinitives besides those already mentioned which do not 
end in ere, are the three related verbs, malle, nolle, velle, where the 
r that was to have been expected has become assimilated to the 
preceding liquid. 

In the Greek eivai * to be,' we have in all probability a corruption 
of €<r-€h'ni, coiTesponding nearly to rgdevat, and to the suffix of the 
]>erfect infinitive ren/^ei/ac. That the Greek v in this suffix should 
be represented by a Latin *, is exactly what we had reason to expect, 
but t ere is still a difference in the terminating vowels, and a dif- 
ference the greater as the Latin gives us but a short vowel e, the 
Greek a diphthong, at. Here however we have the difficulty in a 
great measure removed, when we call to mind that this final at of 
the Greeks had in a great measure lost its diphthongal character. 
A final at, says Buttmann, speaking of the law of accents, has only 
the iafluence of a short sound (p. 54) ; and he goes on to add, ** es 
erhellet also dass in diesen sehr gelaufigen Flexions-Endungen diese 
Diphthonge sich so abgeschliffen batten, dass sie in der gewohnlichen 
Sprach« dem Ohr als kurzen tbnten und dass nur die gehaltene 
Spraclie der Poesie die Lange derselben behauptete." Then again,, 
if at is to lose its full diphthongal pronunciation, the sound of an e 
is precisely that to which it would naturally degenerate, seeing that 
in the Sanscrit the symbol for the vowel e (pronounced of course as 
on the continent) is made up of the letter a and t combined. Our 
own tongue too abounds in examples where ai is used to represent 
the continental e. 

But the ordinary forms of the Greek infinitive appear without a 
final at. Thus the Dorians said ^eper, and the common dialect had 
ipepeti. So the Homeric suffix cfievai of the inf. was cut down in 
some dialects into efiev, as aKovefxevai and aKov€fi€v. A paitdlel to 
this loss of the final vowel occurs in the Latin biber for bibere, as 
used by the old writers Cato, Titinnius, &c. in the phrase date illi 
biber, * give him to drink.' -And similarly we know that the mother- 
tongue has been copied by her Italian and French daughters, which 
now retain,^ now reject the final e. But the Greek has yet another 
variety. In lieu of a final v, the dialects occasionally exhibit a final 
s. Thus, according to Buttmann, there was an Aeolic infinitive of 
contract verbs, such as yeXau ioxyeX^v, v-^on for v\povy, while to 
another dialect he ascribes infinitives of the substantive verb elfiev 
6.nd elfies. So also rjfji€s, as an infinitive of the same verb, is given 
to Theocritus (vii. 86) by a scholiast ; but here we have Ahrens 
against us (p. 323), who would limit the Doric substitution of a <r 
for a I" in verbs to the first person plural. Similarly he disputes 
the authenticity of such forms as yeXuis, v\puis ; but his opposition 
seems not to be founded on any substantial basis. 

With regard to the /x which appears in so many of the Greek 
infinitives, as above exhibited, it seems doubtful whether we have a 
foreign element, or a genuine portion of the sufiix. A problem of 
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this kind is often one of much trouble. Thus it is difficult to 
account for the b and c in such derivatives as iudihundus, moribundus, 
verecundus, compared with the ordinary participles ludendus, mort- 
undus, verendus ; as also in amabilist terribilis, compared with utilis, 
agilis. There seems reason for believing that the b and c in these 
words are really suffixes independent of that which follows, for not 
unfrequently a suffix gets reduced to a single letter, and then from 
being habitually found in company with a second suffix, gets con- 
founded with this. An example in point is seen in such words as 
gosling, darling, &c., where it is now admitted that / (for et) and 
ing are independent suffixes of similar diminutival power. 

Leaving the question as to the origin of the /z in the longer Greek 
infinitives, we will endeavour to trace the analogue of the suffix ixev 
within the realm of the Latin language. We think it is found in the 
large class of neuter substantives in men, of which tegumen or tegmen 
may be taken as a sample. The sense of the infinitival form is not ill 
suited for the purposes of such nouns, as our own abstract substan- 
tives in ing are in meaning identical with the infinitive of other lan- 
guages, amo saltare *\ love dancing' ; and on the other hand, these 
abstract nouns are often used with us as concretes. Thus tegumen 
cannot be translated more idiomatically than by the English word a 
covering. Other examples are shirting, sheathing. Indeed nothing is 
more common than for an abstract noun so far to extend its meaning 
as to signify a collection of concretes. Compare nobilitas * a body of 
nobles, the nobility' ; juventus * young men' ; multitudo * a mob' ; 
familia * a gang of slaves' ; venatio * venison, game' ; senatus * a se- 
nate' ; whereas the suffixes seen in those words commonly denote 
the abstract idea, witness the nouns aequilas, servitus, amplitudo, 
miseria, dictio, cultus. A second argument for connecting these 
nouns in men with an old Latin infinitive, the analogue of the Greek 
^idofxey, is the fact that substantival forms without an m occasionally 
occur in Latin, as unguen, -inis^ sanguen, -inis, so as to correspond 
with infinitives in ey, as <j>€p€y. If the examples of this shorter 
form are few, we find abundance of neuter nouns in es and er, 
which may well be considered as truncated infinitives. Such nouns 
in the first place, if traceable at all, are always traceable to verbs. 
We need only point to a few examples, as iter-, tuber-, uber-, 
genes- (genus, generis), opes- (opus), sceles- (scelus) ; and the word 
biber, already quoted, stands in a sort of transitional position between 
a verb and a substantive. We must also include such nouns as 
tempus, fulgur, robur, for nouns of this class seem very iudifl^erent 
about the vowel which precedes the s or r. Thus temperi exists as 
well as* tempori, to say nothing of the verb temperare, the substantive 
tempestas, and the adjective intempestus. Sometimes indeed we have 
an a, as in jubar ; and the corresponding family of nouns in the 
Greek gives us often an a, rcpas, Kepas, yepas, yrfpas, and even a long 
w, as in v^wp, 6ic. But this brings us to a new variation in our suffix 
by introducing a t, vdutp, v^aros, &c. The appearance of this con- 
sonant was no way surprising, indeed we always expect to find it 
making one of a partie carree with the three consonants n, r, and s. 
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Thus while we believe the pronominal forms to have ended originally 
in an n, we constantly find the other three letters supplanting it. Our 
particle when, for example, is but a neuter form, in other words, only 
the base of the relative, and is readily interchangeable with was Germ.« 
what Eng. and war, as seen both in our own adverb where, and in 
the German forms war-um, war-ein, &c. For though when is more 
limited to time, and where to place, there is no element in them 
which necessitates such a distinction ; and the examples of the Latin 
if^t ' when or where/ usque * all the way' or ' all the time/ show how 
indifferent language is as to such distinctions. But if the Greek is 
fond of exhibiting a final r in neuter nouns of this class, so also we 
have an example, though perhaps a solitary one, in the Latin caput. 

But here arises a new question. Is a consonant / traceable in 
the infinitives ? To this all the Slavic languages answer in the 
affirmative, where the ordinary suffix of the infinitive is ti. So also 
does an infinitival t occur in the Celtic tongues, as for example the 
Breton. But as these are outlying languages, though admitted to 
be akin to those of classical pretensions, we will search for an 
example within the more sacred domain of those languages which 
are derived from the Greek and Latin. What we want is to be 
found in France : — 

**Dans la par tie nord de La Lorraine et notamment dans les 
environs de Metz, les infinitifs de la premiere conjugaison changent 
toujours r en /; p. ex. pal^t parler; treuvet trouver; void^t dans 
les V6ges vadget, garder ; itrdpet attraper, rouatiet regarder ; d'pen^t 
d^penser; tonnit tourner. Quelquefois la syllahe tr suit la mdme 
.r^gle ; p. ex. ^ Besangon remplit, remplir ; en gavache, boutit, boutir, 
au lieu de bouter." (Schnakenburg's Patois de la France.) 

But if an n is interchangeable with a. t, it fortiori is it inter- 
changeable with the intermediate sound nt. It is in this way we 
would account for the longer forms unguento-y tegumento- (nom. tin- 
gucntum, &c.), where the t is little more than an outgrowth of the 
preceding n, much as gown with many among ourselves becomes 
gownd. We are not disposed to see an additional sufiix in the letter 
/ of unguentO', tegumento-, any more than in our own verbs find, 
bind, mind, sound, compared with the Somersetshire forms fine, bine, 
mine, soun. 

Before we leave these abstract substantives of the classical lan- 
guages, which we believe to be akin to, or rather identical with, the 
infinitive, we must not forget the Greek neuters in /uar, as ovo/uar-, 
irvifinT', where, by the way, we again find the r ; and in confirmation 
iA what we have said about the interchange of v and r, from these very 
nouns are deduced denominative verbs, ovofxaiiut, arifiaiyb}, where 
the p is again reinstated. So also from rrrinaT', wpaynar-, are 
deduced adjectives with the liquid in place of the r, aarifiov', 
avpnyfxov' ; and this v again becomes a (r in airpayfioavvii. 

In considering the infinitive mood, we should keep in mind the 
Greek habit of so far treating it as a substantive that it is declined 
'with the article. In the same way in the German language, it is 
at times impossible to say whether a given form be the infinitive of 
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a verb, or a neuter substantive, Wesen, for example, which in form 
is evidently only an infinitive, is called in the dictionaries a neuter 
substantive, and translated ' existence.' Here too we may observe 
the identity of the infinitival suffix in German with that of the Doric 
Greek, schreih-en and ^ep-ei^ ; and to the more common infinitive 
rvKT€iv corresponds pretty exactly the German sein * to be.' This 
reminds us that we have said nothing on the diphthong which 
enters into the second syllable of rvTrreo^. At first it occurred to 
us that from Tvirrefiev, by the loss of the /u, we obtained in rvirreev 
what would readily pass into rvrrreiv. But to this view there is the 
serious objection that the Hhodians had an infinitive in fjciy, an-o- 
hofX€iv, &c. (Ahrens, p. 315). The languages allied to the German 
have forms slightly difirering in suffix from the German itself. It 
would be useless to collect these, but I may observe, on the authority 
of a member of our Society, that in Somersetshire an English infi- 
nitive still survives ; for my friend tells me he one day heard a clerk 
give notice from his desk, that after Sunday the — th he should 
cease to clerky. 

llie imperfect participles next claim attention, and we may as 
well commence with our own language. Now it is a remarkable 
fact that the nomen actio ids and imperfect participle with us have a 
perfect identity of form, dancing being the equivalent for both the 
Latin substantive saltatio and the participle saltans. The identity 
of form will seem satisfactorily explained, if the participle be really 
deducible from the substantive ; and such a derivation is scarcely to 
be doubted, when we call to mind that where we now say he was 
building a house, the older expression was he was a^huilding a house, 
or better still, he was a-building of a house, phrases which are still 
retained in the vulgar tongue. The use of. the preposition q/* seems 
to bear the strongest evidence to the substantival character of the 
preceding word building, and in the prefixed a we have another pre- 
position reduced from the older form an, the loss of the liquid being 
precisely parallel to what is seen in the so-called adjectives a sleep, 
a-live, a-foot, a-hed, a^board, a-horseback ; which are of course but 
equivalents for the fuller forms in sleep, in life, on foot, in bed, on 
board, on horseback. 

The view here taken of the origin of our participles in ing is fully 
confirmed by a similar formation in the Celtic tongues. Thus for 
the Gaelic, the grammar pirefixed to the Dictionary of the Highland 
Society has this paragraph : — 

*' Compound Tenses, — The compound tenses of the first order are 
made up of the several simple tenses of the auxiliary verb ' hi' be, 
and the infinitive preceded by the preposition ' ag' at. Between two 
consonants ' ag' commonly loses the g, and is written a ; as ' tha 
iad a' deanamh' they are doing. Between two vowels, the a is 
dropped, and the g is retained, as ' ta mi 'g iarruidh' / am asking. 
When preceded by a consonant and followed by a vowel, the pre- 
position is written entire, as 'ta iad ag iarruidh' they are asking. 
When preceded by a vowel, and followed by a consonant, it is often 
suppressed altogether, as ' ta mi deanamh* / am doing,*' It would 
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be difficult: to find a more instructive example of the way in which 
a little particle essential to the original construction of a phrase be- 
comes gradually absorbed, so as at last to leave not a trace behind. 
The Breton agrees with what we have seen in the Gaelic. Thus 
the imperfect participle in this language is at once obtained by pre- 
fixing to the ordinary infinitive och (pronounced as in German) if 
the said infinitive commence with a vowel, and a mere o before a 
consonant, this och being evidently the preposition which, as ordi- 
narily used, is written ouch, and translated by Legonidec d, or aupr^s. 
Thus we have — 

beza, ^tre ; o veza, etant. 

lavaront, parler ; o lavaront, parlant. 

kaout, avoir; o kaout, ayant. 

kana, chanter; o kana, chantant. 

oher, faire ; och oher, faisant. 

haza karet, avoir aim^ ; o veza karet, ayant aim6. 

So again in Welsh, the preposition y« 'in * enters into the for- 
mation of the participle imperfect, as oeddwn yn myned, ' eram in 
itione,' ' I was a-going,' myned being a mere infinitive. 

But it may be opposed to our assertion of the original identity 
between the substantive dancing and the participle dancing, that 
the corresponding forms in the allied languages, as the German, 
present a difference in form, the one ending in ung, the other in end. 
Here we would first observe, that the g of ung is a very different 
letter from the ordinary guttural g, and that in fact it merely marks 
a peculiar sound of the preceding nasal ; while the addition of & d 
in end is simply the same outgrowth from an n, of which we gave 
examples in gownd, mind, &c. Thus both the suffixes ung and end, 
as well as our own ing, may be regarded as corruptions of the 
simpler sound en, so common in Germah infinitives. Nay, the 
Germans seem at times to use the infinitive where a participle might 
have been expected, as stehen bleiben * to continue standing' ; and 
there are cases where that language leaves a free option to the 
speaker to use which of the two he may prefer, as '* Ich fand ihn 
unter einem Baume stehen, or stehend," 

The suffix of stehend cannot but remind us of the Latin gerund, 
such as seen in scribendum*. Here however again a question of 
primogeniture arises between the gerund and the so-called future 
participle scribendvs. But there can be little trouble in coming to 
a decision upon this point. The whole history of the language pro- 
claims that the gerund is the more archaic form. It is in Plautus, 
Terence, and Lucretius that we find such phrases as poenas in morte 
timendumst, where Cicero would have permitted himself to use 
solely the form poenae in morte timendae sunt. We have selected 
our example of the older phrase from Lucretius, because in his hex- 
ameters there was that which protected his text from those little 
modifications which the idioms of a later date made so tempting. 

* Here again we have a variety of the vowel, regendo- or regundo', identical 
with what we saw above in the German suffixes end and ung. 
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In the pages of Plautus and Terence, as the metres were not well 
understood, attempts to modernize the phraseology had not to en- 
counter the same opposition. Accordingly we find marked traces 
of such tampering processes. Thus in the Phormio, iv. 4. 20, the 
words as they now stand — 

" Spatium quidem tandem adparandis nuptiis, 
Vocandi, sacrificandi dabitur paululum," — 

cannot be received as the pure text of Terence, since the genitives 
vocandi and sacrificandi require that the geuitival construction 
should also be given to the preceding line, and we should therefore 
read adparandi nuptias, or perhaps rather nuptiae, a gen. in the sin- 
gular*. So again in the same play, ii. 1. 18, Donatus found in the 
existing text molendum esse in pistrino, vapulandum, hahendae com- 
pedest and thought it enough to account for the evident solecism, 
that the words were in the mouth of a servilis persona. But Bentley 
was no doubt right when he changed hahendae to habendum^ though 
he seems to have had no justification for the utterly unnecessary 
substitution of molendumst for molendum esse, as the infinitival con- 
struction may well depend on the preceding phrase meditata sunt 
incommoda. 

How completely Terence felt the substantival character of the 
gerundive forms is well seen in such constructions as : Hecyr. iii. 3. 
12, Ego ejus videndi cupidus, ' I desirous of seeing of her,' and Heaut. 
Prol. 29, Novarum qui spectandi faciunt copiam, ' the opportunity of 
seeing of new plays,' where the literal translation of the Latin forces 
us, whether we will or no, to the so-called vulgar, but in truth more 
legitimate language of our provinces. 

In the Latin imperfect participle we find the letters enti added to 
the essential part of the verb, at least in the neuter plural of the 
nominative and Rccusatiy e scribenti-a and the genitive scrib-enti-um, 
while the ablative singular in the form scrib-enti, and the old accu- 
sative plural scrib-enti'S still retain the t. Now the letters ent of 
this termination may well represent an infinitive mood, but the t 
requires some independent explanation. If the latter be the remnant 
of a postposition tit, just as a in a-foot is known to be an abbre- 
viation of an old preposition an, we have an explanation of the Latin 
participle which is in thorough agreement with the formation of the 
Breton and Welsh participles ; nor is it at all a violent assumption 
that the old Latin preferred postpositions to prepositions. That the 
final t in scribenti is not an idle letter, seems to receive confirmation 
from a class of nouns in the Icelandic language which are employed 
to express agents, but are considered as in origin only imperfect 
participles, viz. those which end in andi, as bu-andi, les-andi, 
saek'jandi. 

Lastly, the Ghreek participles rvtrrofjieyos, &c. bear a resemblance 
to the old infinitive rvwreftey, such as can scarcely be accidental. 

* Such a singular might well belong to the old language, and the change to a 
plural in order to please the ear of later times, when accustomed only to the plural 
nupliite, would be in accordance with what we know to have befallen the singular 
forit * a door,' of Terence, which has so often been forced to make room for the 
more familiar /ore«. 

VOL. VI. L 
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We may close tiiia paper with some remftrks, which though 
running beyond the limits of imperfect tenses, huvc a connexion 
■witli the subject. The doctrine that imperfect tenaes may he fitly 
expressed by attaching a preposition signifying in or at to an infi- 
nitive mood or somen actionis, seems strongly confirmed by the 
consideration that in a similar manner past and future time aie 
occasionally expressed by a similar use of u preposition. Thus Jc 
viens ie le faire ' I have just done it,' derives its power of expressing 
« past event chiefly from the preposition de ; and on the other hand, 
/ am to write, or / am going to write, employ the preposition to as 
an appropriate symbol of futurity. Thus tlie tliree prepositions 
from, al, to, are alone sufficient when attached to a aomen actionis 
to ejtpress the three ideas of time past, present, and future, the 
only added condition being, that the past shall be a recent past, the 
future an early future ; and in practice our past and fnture tenses 
are generally of this limited character- 
Even in the Latin and Greek languages we seem to see traces of 
such formation. In the Latin perfects, as we have contended at 
some length in former papers, the Latin verb signifying ' be,' uni- 
formly forms an ingredient. But in many of the Latin verbs we 
also find an » interposed between the radical portion of the verb 
and such affix. Thus in scrip -s-is-ti, we find four elements, and if 
the 5 which occupies the second place signified /rem, we should have 
a little pbrase of the most intelligible character : ' thou art from 
writing,' Now in the declension of the substantive in Greek, Latin 
and English, it is this very sibilant that plays the chief part in the 
formation of the genitive, that is, the case whose office is to designate 
from. The same argument may be applied to the first aorist of the 
Greek, e-rvir-a-a, or to use that older form which Sanscrit scholars 
justly claim for theGreek grammar c-rvTr-a-a/i, in which, as well^as in 
rtrvf-n/i, the final syllable is but a corruption of etfii, and a precise 
equivalent in both form and sense of our own verb am. On the other 
hand, the proposition tliat the s in srripsisli, erui^n, may be identical 
with the 3 of the genitival suffix, will be less startling to those who 
reflect that the very same word may be a. verb and a substantive, or 
to use our oft-repeated term, a notnen actionis. 

2, " On the Languages of New California," By R, G, Latham/ 
M.D. 

The languages of the south-western districts of tlie Oregon terri- 
tory arc conveniently studied in the admirable volume upon the Philo- 
logy of the United States Exploring Expedition, by Mr. Hale. Herein 
we find that the frontier between that territory and California is 
most probably formed by the Saintskla, Umkwa, and Lutuami lan- 
guages ; the Saintskla being spoken on the sea-coast, the Umkwa 
lying to the east of it, and tlie Lutuami east of the Umkwa. All 
three, in the present state of our knowledge, belong to diffisrent 
philological divisions. It is unnecessary to add, that each tongue 
covers but a small geographical area. 

The parte to the north and east of the great Califomian desert are 
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occupied by a different division of the Oregon languages ; a division as 
remarkable for the multiplicity of the dialects and languages which it 
embraces, as for the vast tract of country which it covers ; a division, 
too, in which the distribution of its component parts is no less in- 
teresting than the magnitude of its area. The generic name which 
the present author has suggested for this division is Paduca, — a 
term, which, without professing to have any greater scientific 
accuracy than many others which can be proposed, is left to stand 
or fall simply on the score of convenience. It is the name given by 
the Pawni Indians of the Nebraska territory to their western neigh « 
hours on the head- waters of the rivers Platte, Arkansas, and other 
tributaries of the Mississippi. It contains, amongst other groups, 
the important classes of the Comanch and the Shoshoni Indians. 

The Paduca area extends in a south-eastern direction in such a 
manner as to lap round the greater part of California and New Mexico, 
to enclose both of those areas, and to prolong itself into Texas ; and 
that so far southwards as almost to reach the Gulf of Mexico. Hence, 
except at the south and the north-west, the Califomian languages 
(and indeed the New Mexican as well) are cut off and isolated from 
the other tongues of America by means of this remarkable extension 
of the Paducas. The Paduca tongues dip into each of these coun- 
tries as well as lap round them. It is convenient to begin with a 
Paduca language. 

The Wihinast is, perhaps, an Oregon rather than a Califomian 
language ; though at the same time it is probably common to the two 
countries. It can be shown to be Paduca by its vocabulary in Mr. 
Hale's work, the Shoshoni being the language to which it comes 
nearest ; indeed Mr. Gallatin calls the Wihinast the Western Sho- 
shoni. Due east of the Wihinast come the Bonak Indians, cur- 
rently believed to be Paduca, but still requiring the evidence of a 
vocabulary to prove them so. 

The true Shoshoni succeed; and these are, probably, Oregon 
rather than Califomian. At any rate, their language falls within 
the study of the former country. But the Uta Lake is truly a part 
of the great Califomian basin, and the Uta language is known to 
us from a vocabulary, and known to be Paduca : 

ENGLISH. UTA*. COMANCHf* 

8un tap taharp. 

moon mahtots mush. 

star quahlantz t^arch. 

man tooonpayah tooavishchee. 

woman naijah wyapee. 

hoy ahpats.. tooanickpee. 

girl mahmats wyapeechee. 

head tuts p&aph. 

forehead . , muttock 

* Reports of the Secretary of War, with Reconna'soances of route from San 

titonio to EI Paso. Washington, 1850. (Appendix B.) 

t Prom a Nauni Vocabulary, by R. S. Neighbour ; Schoolcraft's History, &c., 

:. ii. 
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face kooelp koveh. 

eye puttyshoe . nachicb. 

Mwr. mahvetah moopee. 

mntf A timp teppa. 

tettk toDg tahnee. 

tongue. ahoh abako. 

da hannockqueU 

ear nink naliark. 

Aotr. Guooh parpee, 

WC* kolph toyock. 

urm pooir mowa. 



breaat pay toko. 

foot nanip nahap. 

korie kahvah teheyar. 

terpent toeweroe noheer. 

dog eahreets shardee. 

eat moosali 

fire cooD kuona. 

food oof 

water pah pahar. 

The Uta being tbua shown to be Paduca, the evidence in fovonr % 
of other tribes in tbeir ncigbbourhood being Paduca also is improved.-'^ 
Thus— ' 

The Diggers are generally placed in the same category with the'] 
Bonaks, and sometimes coasidered as Bonaks under another 

The Sampiches, lying south of the Uta, are similarly considerei!| 
Uta. Special vocabularies, however, are wanting. 

The Uta carry us from the circumference of the great basin 
an angle formed by the western watershed of the Rio Grande and thff I 
rivers Colorado and Gila ; and the language that comes next is th^ J 
of the NavahoH. Of these, the Jecorillas of New Mexico are a branch,!. 
We have vocabularies of each of these dialects tabulated with that ] 
of the Uta and collected by the same inquirer, 

Mr. Hale, in the "Philology" of the United States Explorinj'3 
£:!pedition, showed that the Tlatskanai and Umkwa were outlying J 
languages of the great Athabaekan family. I 

It has since been shown by Professor Turner that certain Apatch I 
languages are in the same interesting and important class, of which .1 
Apatcb languages the Navaho and Jecorilla are two. 

Now follows a population which has stimulated the attention andJ 
excited the wonder of ethnologists — the Moqui. The Moqui ars,J 
they who, occupants of some of the more favoured parts of the * 
country between the Gila and Colorado, have so often been con- 1 
trasted with the ruder tribes around them — the Navaho and Ut» ] 
in particular. The Moqui, too, are they whose etbuological relat 
have been looked for in the direction of Mexico and the si 
lized Indians of Central America. Large towns, regular 
stone buildings, white skins, and European beards have all I 
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attributed to these mysterious Moqui. They seem, however, to be 
simply Indians whose civilization is that of the Puebla Indians of 
New Mexico, llie same table that gives us the Uta and Navaho 
vocabularies, gives us a Moqui one also. In this, about eight words 
in twenty-one are Uta, 

Languages allied to the Uta, the Navaho, and the Moqui, may 
or may not fill up nine-tenths of what an Indian would call the Doab, 
or a Portuguese the Eutre Rios, t. e. the parts between the two 
rivers Gila and Colorado. Great as has been the activity of the 
American surveyors, the exploration is still incomplete. This makes 
it convenient to pass at once to the head of the Gulf of California. 
A fresh language now presents itself, spoken at the head of the 
peninsula (or Acte) of Old California. The vocabulary that has 
longest represented this tongue is that of the Mission of Saint Diego 
on the Pacific ; but the language itself, extended across the head of 
the Acte, reaches the mouth of the Colorado, and is prolonged, to 
some distance at least, beyond the junction of the Gila. 

Of the Dieguno language — for such seems to be the Spanish 
name for it — Dr. Coulter has given one vocabulary, and Lieut. 
Whipple (U.S.A.) another. The first is to be found in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, the second in the second part of School- 
craft's " History, &c. of Indian Tribes." A short but unique voca- 
bulary of Lieutenant Emory, of the language of the Cocomaricopas 
Indians, was known to Gallatin. This is closely allied to the Dieguno. 

A Paternoster in Mofras belongs to the Mission of San Diego. 
It has not been collated with the vocabularies, which are, probably, 
too scanty to give definite results ; there is no reason, however, to 
doubt its accuracy : — 

Nagua anall amai tacaguach naguanetuuxp mamamulpo cayuca 
amaibo mamatam meyayam canaao amat amaibo quexuic echasau na- 
guagui naiiacachon naguin iilipil meneque pachis echeyuchap onagua 
quexuic iiaguaich nacaquaihpo riamechamec anipuchuch-guelich- 
culapo. Naculuch-pambocuchlich-culatpo-namat. Napuija. 

A third branch, however, of this division, constituted by a language 
called the Cuchan, of which a specimen is given by Lieut. Whipple 
{vide supra), is still nearer to the latter of those two forms of speech. 

There can be but little doubt that a combination of sounds ex- 
pressed by the letters fhl in the Dieguno tongue, represents the 
sound of the Mexican // ; a sound of which the distribution has long 
drawn the attention of investigators. Common in the languages of 
Mexican, common in the languages of the northern parts of Oregon, 
sought for amongst the languages of Siberia, it here appears — what- 
ever may be its value as a characteristic — as Califomian. The names 
of the Indians whose language is represented by the specimens just 
given are not ascertained with absolute exactitude. Mofras men- 
tions the Yumas and Amaquaquas. 

The Mission of San Luis Rey de Francia (to be distinguished from 
that of San Luis Obispo) comes next as we proceed northwards. 

Between 33^° and 34°, a new language makes its appearance 
This is represented by four vocabularies, two of which take the 
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designation from the name of the tribe, and two from the Mission in 
which it is spoken. Thus, the Netela language of the United States 
Exploring Expedition is the same as the San Juan Capistrano of 
Dr. Coulter, and the San Gabriel of Dr. Coulter the same as the Kij 
of the United States Exploring Expedition. 

The exact relation of these two languages to each other is some- 
what uncertain. They are certainly languages of the same group, 
if not dialects of the same language. In the case of r and /, a 
regular letter-change exists between them. Thus Dr. Coulter's 
tables give us 

ENGLISH. SAN GABRIEL. SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 

fnoon muarr mioil. 

water paara pal. 

earth ungkhur ekhel. 

salt ungurr engel. 

hot oro khalek. 

whilst in the United States Exploring Expedition we find — 

ENGLISH. KIJ. NETELA. 

moon moar moil. 

star 8Uot suol. 

water bar pal. 

Ifear hunar hunot. 

Of these forms of speech the San Gabriel or Kij is the more northern; 
the San Juan Capistrano or Netela being the nearest to the Dieguno 
localities. The difference between the two groups is pretty palpable. 
The San Gabriel and San Juan numerals of Mofras represent the 
Netela- Kij language. 

It is remarked in Gallatin's paper that there were certain coin- 
cidences between the Netela and the Shoshoni. There is no doubt 
as to the existence of a certain amount of likeness between the two 
languages. 

Jujubit, CaquUas, and Sibapot are the names of San Gabriel tribes 
mentioned by Mofras. The Paternoster of the three last-named 
missions are as follows : — 

Langue de la Mission de San Gabriel, — Y Yonac y yogin tucu 
pugnaisa sujucoy motuanian masarmi magin tucupra maiman6 
muisme milleosar y ya tucupar jiman bxi y yon§ masaxmi mitema 
coy aboxmi y yo mamalnatar momojaich milli y yaxma abonac y yo 
no y yo ocaihuc cdy jaxmea main itan momosalch coy jama juexme 
huememes aich. Amen. Jesus. 

Langue de la Mission de San Juan Capistrano. — Chana ech tupana 
ave onench, otune a cuachin, chame om reino, libi yb chosonec esna 
tupana cham nechetepe, micate tom cha chaom, pepsum yg cai 
cay chame y i julugcalme cai ech. Depupnn opcp chame chum 
oyote. Amen. Jesus. 

Langue de la Mission de San Luiz Rey de Francia. — Cham na cham 
meg tu panga auc onan mo quiz cham to qai ha cua che nag omreina 
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h vi hiche ca noc yb4 beg ga y vi an qui gd topanga. Cham na 
cholane mim cha pan pitu mag' ma jan pobi cala cai qui cha me 
holloto gai tom cbama o gui chag cay ne che cal me tus so lii olo 
calme alia linoc cbame cbam cho sivo. Amen. J6su8. 

Tbe following is the Paternoster of the Mission of San Fernando. 
It is taken from Mofras : — 

Yyorac yona taray tuciipuma sagouc6 motoanian majarmi moin 
main mon6 muismi miojor y iactucupar. Pan yyogin gimiarnerin 
majarmi mi fema coy 6 ogomd yio mamarimy mii, yiarml ogonug y 
yond, y yo ocaynen coijarmea main ytomo mojay coiyamd huerml. 
Parima. 

Tbe Mission of San Fernando lies between that of San Gabriel 
and Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara's channel (between 34° and 34^^ 
N. L.) runs between the mainland and some small islands. From 
these parts we have two vocabularies, Revely*s and Dr. Coulter's. 
The former is known to me only through the Mithridates, and has 
only three words that can be compared with the other : — 

ENGLISH. REVELy's. COULTER's. 

one pack paka. 

two exc6 sbkoAo. 

three mapja masekh. 

The Mission of Santa Ines lies between that of Santa Barbara and 
that of San Luis Obispo, in 35^° N. L., and supplies a vocabulary, 
one of Dr. Coulter's : — 

ENGLISH. SAN LUIS OBISPO. SANTA BARBARA. 

water to oh. 

stone tkeup kheup. 

three misha masekh. 

bow takha akha. 

salt tepu tipi. 

This is the amount of likeness between the two forms of speech — 
greater than that between the Netela and Dieguno, but less than that 
between the Netela and Kij. 

Dr. Coulter gives us a vocabulary for the Mission of San Antonio, 
and the United States Exploring Expedition one from San Miguel, 
the latter being very short : — 



ENGLISH. 


BAN MIGUEL. 


ENGLISH. 


SAN MIGUEL. 


man .... 


luai, loai, logua. 


head . . 


to-buko. 


woman . . 


tlene. 


hair .. 


te-asakho. 


father . . 


tata. 


ears . . 


te-n-tkhito. 


mother . . 


apai. 


nose . . 


te-n-ento. 


son .... 


paser, pasel. 


eyes . . 


t-r-ugento. 


daughter . 


paser, pasel. 


mouth 


t-r-eliko(lak-um, St.Raph.) 



With the San Antonio it has six words in common, of which two 
coincide: e,g, in San Antonio man:=luah, mother =zepjo. Besides 
which, the combination tr, and the preponderance of initials in t, are 
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common to the two vocabularies. San Antonio is spoken about 36^° 
N. L. The numerals, too, are very' similar, since the ki- and ka- in 
the San Antonio numeration for oney two, seems non-radical : — 

ENGLISH. SAN MIGUEL. SAN ANTONIO. 

one tohi ki-tol. 

two kugsu ka-kishe. 

three tlubahi klap'hai. 

/our kesa kisha. 

five oldrato ultraoh. 

sir paiate painel. 

seven tepa te'h. 

eight sratel shaanel. 

nine tedi-trup teta-tsoi. 

ten trupa tsoeh. 

It is safe to say that these two vocabularies represent one and the 
same language. 

About fifty miles to the north-west of St. Miguel lies La Soledad, 
for which we have a short vocabulary of Mr. Hale's : — 



ENGLISH. 


LA SOLEDAD. 


man .... 


mue. 


woman . . 


shurishme. 


father . . 


ni-ka- pa. 


mother . . 


ni-ka-na. 


son .... 


ni-ki-nish. 


daughter . 


ni-ka. 



ENGLISH. 


LA SOLEDAD. 


head .... 
hair .... 


tsop. 
worokh. 


ears 


otsho. 


nose .... 
eyes .... 
mouth . . 


us (oos, Costano). 
hiin (hin, Talatui), 
hai. 



The word nika, which alone denotes daughter, makes the power of 
the syllable ka doubtful. Nevertheless, it is probably non-radical. 
In ni-kt-nish, as opposed to ni-ka-na, we have an apparent accom- 
modation (umlaut) ; a phenomenon not wholly strange to the 
American form of speech. 

Is this the only language of these parts } Probably not. The 
numerals of language from this Mission are given by Mofras, and the 
diflference between them and those of Mr. Hale is as follows : — 

ENGLISH. MOFRAS SOL. HALE's SOL. 

one enkala himitsa. 

two oultes utshe. 

three kappes kap-kha. 

four oultezim utjit. 

five haliizon paruash. 

six hali-skakem iminuksha. 

seven kapka-mai uduksha. 

eight oulton-mai taitemi. 

nine ])akke watso. 

ten tam-chakt matsoso. 

There is some affinity, but it is not so close as one in another 
quarter ; i. e, one with the Achastli and Ruslen. 

Between 36° and 37° N. L. lies the town of Monterey. For 
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this neighbourhood we have the Rumsen east, and the Eslen west, 
the latter being called also EcoJemachs. Bourgoing and De La 
Manon are the authorities for the scanty vocabularies of these two 
forms of speech, to which is added one of the Achastli. The 
Achastli, the Runsen, and the Soledad of Mofras seem to represent 
one and the same language. The converse, however, does not hold 
good, t. e, the Soledad of Hale is not the Eslenes of Bourgoing and 
the Ecclemachs of De La Manon. lliis gives us four languages for 
these parts : — 

1. The one represented by the San Miguel and San Antonio 
vocabulary. 

2. The one represented by the Soledad of Hale. 

3. The one represented by the Soledad of Mofras, the Achastli 
of De La Manon, and the Ruslen of Bourgoing. 

4. llie one represented by the Eslen of Bourgoing and the Eccle- 
machs of De La Manon, and also by a vocabulary yet to be noticed, 
viz. that of the Mission of Carmel of Mofras. 

ENGLISH. CARMEL. ESLEN. SOLtiDXD (of AfofrOS), RUSLEN. 



one. . pek pek 

two oulhuj .... ulhaj 

three koulep .... julep 

four kantakous. . jamajus 

five pemakala . . pemajala .... 

six . . pegualanai peguatanoi .... 

seven kulukulanai julajualanei . . 

eight kounailepla julep jualanei, . 

nine kakouslanai jamajas jualanei 

ten . . tomoila. . . . tomoila 



eukala. . . . enjala. 

oultes .... ultis. 

kappes . . kappes. 

oultizim . . ultizim. 

haliizon . . hali-izu. 

halishakem hali-shakem. 

kapkamai kapkamai-shakem. 

oultonmai ultumai-shakem. 

pakke .... packe. 

tamchakt tamchait. 



We now approach the parts of California which are best known — 
the Bay of San Francisco in 38° N. L. For these parts the Mis- 
sion of Dolores gives us the names of the following populations : — 
1. Ah wastes. 2. Olhones (Costanos or Coastmen). 3. Altahmos. 
4. Romonans. 5. Tulomos. 

For the same parts we have vocabularies of four languages which 
are almost certainly mutually unintelligible. Two are from Baer's 
BeitrJige ; they were collected during the time of the Russian settle- 
ment at Ross. One represents the language of certain Indians called 
Olamentke, the other that of certain Indians called Khwakhamayu, 
The other two are from the second part of Schoolcraft. One is 
headed Costano = the language of the Indians of the coast ; the 
other Cushna. The language represented by the Cushna vocabulary 
can be traced as far inland as the Lower Sacramiento. Here we find 
the Bushtimnt (or Pujuni), the Secumnt, the Yasumni, the Yalea* 
umni, the Nemshaw, the Kiski, the Huk, and the Yukae tribes, 
whose languages, or dialects, are represented by three short vocabu- 
laries, collected by Mr. Dana, viz. the Pujuni, the Sekumne, and the 
Tsamak. 

The following extract shows the extent to which these three forms 
of speech agree and differ ; — 
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KNOLISH. 



PUJUNI. 



SEKUMNE. 



man .. 
woman 



9une 
kele 



child . . . 
daughter 
head . . . 
hair . . . 
ear . . . 
eye .. . 
nose . . . 
mouth . 
neck . . . 
arm . . . 
hand . . . 
fingers 
leg .. 
/oo^ ., 
toe . . 

bow . , 
arroic; 
shoes. , 
beads. , 
sky .. 
sun . . 

rffly .. 
night. . 
/re . 
water 
river . , 
«^one. , 
tree ., 
grapes 
deer . 
Wrrf . . 
/sA . 
salmon 
name. . 
good . , 
bad .. 
o/(/ . 
new .. 
sweet, , 
«atf r . 

run . . 
walk . . 
swim, 
talk .. 
«»^ . . 



• • • • 



t9ut9iil .... 
oi ....... . 

on6 

wat^a .... 
benka .... 

mol6 

tokut6k. . . • 

ma 

t9apai .... 
t^ikikup . . 

pal 

kattf p .... 

t&p 

he...... .. 

olumni. 
buia. 



bibi. 

oko 

oko 



mailik 

kele 

maidumoDai. 

eti. 

tsol 



momi, mop 
16kol6k. . . . 



o . . 
t^a 

• . • . 
wil 



« • . • 



mai 
hiik 



tsbel 



lye 

wiwina . . • • 



ono , 
bono, 
il.. . 
suma. 
sim. 
kui . 
wab . 



ma 

biti 

podo 

pai 

biti. 

be. 



soltfm. 
bawttt. 

oko. 
eki. 
po. 
sa . . . . 



TSAMAK. 

mailik. 
kule. 



t9ult9ul. 
oi. 
orro. 
bU. 



kulut. 

kalut. 

tamsult or tamt9ut. 

tcikikup. 

bimpi. 

pai. 



mop . . 

mumdi 

o. 

tsa. 

muti. 

kut .. 

tsit. 

pala. 

mai. 

ian6. 

wenne 

1909 . . 

bawil. 

be. 

sudiik. 

obo. 

iewa. 

gewa. 

wiye. 

enun 
tsol. 



9a. 

momi. 

munti. 



kut. 



buk. 
maidik. 
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ENGLISH. PUJUNI. 8EKUMNE. T8AMAK. 

dance paio. 

one ti wikte. 

two teene .... pen. 

three shupui .... sapui. 

four pehel .... tsi. 

five mustik .... mauk. 

8UP tini, o (sic) . tini, a (sic). 

seven tapui pensi (?) sic. 

eight petshei ... tapau (?) sic. 

nine matshum . . mutsum. 

ten tshapanaka aduk. 

On the Kassima River, a tributary of the Sacramiento, about 
eighty miles from its mouth lives a tribe whose language is called the 
Talatui, and is represented by a vocabulary of Mr. Dana's. It be- 
longs, as Gallatin has suggested, to the same class with the lan- 
guage of San Raphael, as given in a vocabulary of Mr. Hale's : — 

ENGLISH. TALATUI. SAN RAPHAEL. 

man sawe lamantiya. 

woman esuu kulaish. 

father tata api. 

daughter tele ai. 

head tikit molu. 

ear alok alokh, 

eye wilai shuta. 

nose uk huke, 

mouth hube lakum. 

hand iku akue, 

foot subei koio. 

sun At At. 

day At-umu At. 

night ka-i&tV i&a/ayuta. 

fire wike waik. 

water kik kiik. 

stone sawa lupoii. 

bird lune, ti kakalis. 

house kodja koitoya. 

one kenate kenai. 

two oyo-ko oza, 

three teli-ko tula-ks,. 

four oi9u-ko wiag. 

five kassa-ko kenekus. 

sijp temebo patirak. 

seven kanikuk(?) sic .... semlawi. 

eight kauinda wusuya. 

nine ooi umarask. 

ten ekuye kitshish. 

North of San Francisco, at least along the coast, we have no vo- 



cabulariea of any language undoubtedly and exclusively Califort 
Thus, the Lutuami, the Shasti and Palaiks are, in all j-.robability, 
common to Califoniia and Oregon. Of each of these languages 
Mr. Hale baa given us a vocabulary. The Lutuami live on the head- 
waters of the river and lake Tlamatl, or Clamet, conterminous on 
the south-east with the PalaikE, and on the south-west with the 
Shasti. The affinity between the Palaik and Lutuami seems to be 
somewhat greater than that between the Lutuami and Shasti. 

And now we have gone round California ; for, conterminous, on the 
east, with the Lutuami and Shasti are the Wihinast and Paduca with 
whom we began, and it ia only by the comparatively narrow strip of 
country occupied by the three tribes just enumerated that the great 
Paduca area is separated from the Pacific. How far the Shasti and 
Palaik area extend in the direction of the head-waters of the Sacra- 
miento is uncertain. A separate language, liowever, seems to be 
represented by a vocabulary, collected by Mr. Dana from the Indians 
who tie about 25° from its mouth. From the Lutuami, the Shasti, 
the Palaik, and Jakon, northwards, and from the Pujuni, Talatui 
and other dialects lower down the river, it seems distinct. It is just 
more hke the Jakon than any other form of speech equally distant. 
Neither is it Shoshoni ; — 



eye tu-mut. 

arm .... keole. 



momi Puj. 
, mop Sek. 






tsemut. tamtput = 
hand Tsam. 
, tole. kolo Talat. 
ktamoso. 

inonok. 



forehead, 
knife . . . 



go.. 



. kal. khai Jakon. bai 

Soledad. 
. kentikut. 

. kelekele. 

kelekele. 

ba, bns. 



a of affinity v 

The displace men 

; and tliough the r 

e known, we have nc 



Slight as is this preponder 
not to be ignored altogether, 
areas have been considerable ; 

five intermediate tribes are known, we iiave no specimi 
languages. These tribes are — 

1 . The Kaus, between the rivers Umkwa and Clamet, and conse- 
quently not far from the head-waters of the Sacramiento. 

2. 3. The Taalel and Killiwaahat, on the Umkwa. 

4. The Saintskla between these and the Jakon, the Jakon being 
between the TlatBkanai and Umkwa. 

Now as these last are Athabaakan, there must have been displace- 
ment. But there are further proofs. North of the isolated and 
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apparently intrusive Tlatskanai lie the Nsietshawas — isolated and 
apparently intrusive also ; since they belong to the great Atna stock 
of Frazer'S River. 

The Jakon, then, and the Indians of the Upper Sacramiento may 
belong to the same stock — a stock which will be continuous in its 
area in case the intermediate tribes prove referable to it, and inter- 
rupted in its area if they do not. At any rate, the direction of the 
Jakons is important. 

The following Paternosters from Mofras, referable to the parts 
about San Francisco, require fixing. They can probably be distri- 
buted among the languages ascribed to that district — not, however, 
by the present writer : — 

Langue de la Mission de Santa Clara, — Appa macrene m^ saura 
saraahtiga elecpuhmem imragat, sacan macrene mensaraah assuevy 
nooman ourun macari pireca numa ban saraathtiga poluma macrene 
Bouhaii naltis anat macrene ne6na, ia annanet macrene meena, ia 
annanet macrine macrec ^quetr maccari noumbasi macre annan» 
non marot6 jessemper macrene in eckou^ tamouniri innam tattahn6, 
icatrarca oniet macrene equets naccaritkoun och 4 J^sus. 

Langue de la Mission de Santa Ines. — Dios caquicoco upalequen 
alapa, quiaenicho opte; paquininigug quique eccuet upalacs 
huatahuc itimisshup caneche alapa. Ulamuhu ilahulalisahue. 
Picsiyug equepe ginsucutaniyug uquiyagmagin, canechequique quis- 
agin sucutanagun utiyagmayiyug peux hoyug quie utie lex ulechop 
santequiyug ilautechop. Amen. Jesus. 

Langue de la Vallde de Los Tulares. — Appa macquen erignimo, 
tasunimac emracat, jinnin eccey macquen unisinmac macquen quitti 
€n6 soteyma erinigmo : sumimac macquen hamjamd jinnan guara 
ayei; sunun macquen quit ti enesunumac ayacma; aquectsem 
unisimtac nininti equetmini : junn4 macquen equetmini em men. 

Langue Giuluco de la Mission de San Francisco. — AUd-igami mutry- 
ocus6 mi zahud om mi yahuatail cha usqui etra shcn mur tzecali 
Ziam pac onjinta mul zhaiige Nasoyate chelegua mul znatzoitze 
tzecali zicmatan zchiitulaa chalehua mesqui pihuatzite yteima oma- 
hua. Emqui. Jesus. 

Langue Chocouyem du Rio del Sacramento, — Api maco su lileco 
ma n6nas mi au6s omai macono mi taucuchs oy6pa mi tauco cha- 
quenit opd neyatto chequenit opu liletto. Tu maoo muye genum ji 
naya macono sucuji sulia macono mdcocte, chaue mat opu ma suli 
mayaco. Macoi yangia ume omutto, ul^mi mdcono omu incapo. 
Nette esa Jesus. 

Langue Joukiousmi de la Mission de San Raphael, — Api maco sa 
llleto man^nas mi dues onfa macono michauka oiopa mitauka cha- 
kenit opu negata chkkenit opu lil^to, tumako muye quenunje 
naya macono sucuji sulia mac6no masojte chake mat opu ma suli 
mayaco maco yangia ume omut ulemi macono omu in capo. Netenti 
Jesus. 
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The numerals given by Mofras are as follo'ws : — 





SAN LUIS 


SAN JUAN 




ENGL. 


(OBISPO). 


CAPISTRANO. 


SAN GABRIEL. 


one . . 


tcboumou. . 


soupouhe. . 


poukou. 


two . . 


eschiou. . . . 


houah .... 


guep6. 


three. . 


niicha .... 


paai 

houasab . . 


pagi. 


four . . 


paksi .... 


quatcba. 


five . . 


tizeoui .... 


maba .... 


makai. 


six . . 


ksoukouia . 


poinkalilo . 


pabai. 


seven . 


ksouamiche 


cbouchoui . 


quacbacabia. 


eight, . 


scoino .... 


ouasa'kabla 


quequacba. 


nine . . 


scoumo-tchi 


ouasa-inaba 


majai-cavia. 


ten .. 


touymile . . 


ouikinmaba 


quejemajai. 



ADDENDUM.-.(Oct. 14, 1853.) 

Since the previous paper was read, " Observations on some of the 
Indian dialects of Northern California, by G. Gibbs," have appeared 
in the 3rd Part of Schoolcraft (published 1853) (vide pp. 420-445). 

The vocabularies, which are given in a tabulated form, are for the 
following twelve languages : — 

1. Tchokoyem. 2. Copeh. 3. Kulanapo. 4. Yukai. 5. Chowe- 
sbak. 6. Batemdakaiee. 7. Weeyot. 8. Wishok. 9. Weitspek. 
10. Hoopah. 11. Tahlewah. 12. Ehnek. 

Besides which three others have been collected, but do not appear 
in print, viz. : — 

1. The Watsa-he-wa, spoken by one of the bands of the Shasti 
family. 

2. The Howteteoh. 

3. The Nabittse. 

Of these the Tchokoyem = the Chocouyem of the Sacramiento, and 
Joukiousme of San Raphael of Mofras ; also Gallatin's San Raphael, 
and (more or less) the Talatui. 

The Copeh is something (though less) like the short Upper Sa- 
cramiento specimen of the preceding paper. 

The Yukai is, perhaps, less like the Pujuni, Sekumne, and Tsamak 
vocabularies than the Copeh is to the Upper Sacramiento. Still, it 
probably belongs to the same class, since it will be seen that the Huk 
and Yukai languages are members of the group that Mr. Dana's lists 
represent. The Kulanapo has a clear preponderance of affinities 
with the Yukae. 

The Choweshak and Batemdakaiee are allied. So are — 

The Weeyot and the Wishok ; in each of which the sound ex- 
pressed by *tt occurs. These along with the Weitspek take m as 
the possessive prefix to the parts of the human body, and have 
other points of similarity. 



ENGLISH. 

hair 

foot,. . . . 



WEEYOT. WISHOSK. 

pab'tl pahtl. 

welhh'tl wehlihl. 
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The Hoopah is more interesting than any. The names of the 
parts of the human body, when compared with the Navaho and 
JecoriUa, are as follows : — 



ENGLISH. 


HOOPAH. 


NAVAHO. 


JECORILLA. 


head 


okheh 


hut-se 


it-se. 


forehead . . 


hotsintah .... 


hut- tab 


pin- nay. 


face 


haunith 


hun-ne .... 




eye 


huanah 


hunnab 


pindah. 


nose 


huntchu .... 


hutcbin .... 


witcbess. 


teeth 


howwa 


howgo 


egho. 


tongue .... 


sastha 


hotso . . 


ezahte. 


ear 


hotcheweh . . 


hutchah .... 


wickyah. 


hair 


tsewok 


hotse 


itse. 


neck 


hosewatl .... 


huckquoss . . 


wickcost. 


arm 


hoithlani .... 


hutcon 


witse. 


hand 


hollah 


hullah 


wislab. 



Here the initial combination of h and some other letter is (after 
the manner of so many American tongues) the possessive pronoun 
— alike in both the Navaho and HoopaL ; many of the roots being 
also alike. Now the Navaho and Jecorilla are Athabaskan, and 
the Hoopah is probably Athabaskan also. 

The Tahlewah and Ehnek are but little like each other, and little 
Hke any other language. 

Although not connected with the languages of California, there is 
a specimen in the volume before us of a form of speech which has been 
already noticed in these Transactions, and which is by no means 
clearly defined. In the 28th Number, a vocabulary of the Ahnenm 
language is shown to be the same as that of the Fall-Indians of Um- 
freville. In Gallatin this Ahnenin vocabulary is quoted as Arapaho, or 
Atsina. Now it is specially stated that these Arapaho or ^^Wita Indians 
are those who are also (though inconveniently or erroneously) called 
the Gros Ventres, the Big Bellies and the Minitares of the Prairie-^ 
all names for the Indians about the Falls of the Saskacbewan ; and 
consequently of Indians far north. 

But this was only one of the populations named Arapaho. Other 
Arapahos are found on the head-waters of the Platte and Arkansas. 
Who were these ? Grallatin connected them at once with those of 
the Saskacbewan — ^but it is doubtful whether he went on better 
grounds than the name. A vocabulary was wanted. 

llie volume in question supplies one — collected by Mr. J. S. Smith. 
It shows that the two Arapahos are really members of one and the 
same class — in language as well as in name. 

Upon the name itself more light requires to be thrown. In an 
alphabetical list of Indian populations in the same volume with the 
vocabulary, from which we learn that the new specimen is one of 
the southern (and not the northern) Arapaho, it is stated that the 
word means " pricked ** or " tattooed" In what language ? Perhaps 
in that of the Arapaho themselves ; perhaps in that of the Sioux — 
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since it is a population of the Sioux class which is in contact with 
both the Arapahos. 

Again — if the name be native, which of the two divisions uses it ? 
the northern or the southern ? or both ? If both use it, how comes 
the synonym Ahnenin ? How, too, comes the form Atsina ? Is it 
a typographical error ? The present writer used the same MS. with 
Gallatin and found the name to be Ahnenin, 

To throw the two Arapahos into one and the same class is only 
one step in our classification. Can they be referred to any wider 
and more general division ? A Shyenne vocabulary is to be found 
in the same table ; and Schoolcraft remarks that the two languages 
are allied. So they are. Now reasons have been given for placing 
the Shyenne in the great Algonkin class (JPhilolog, Trans,, and 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, yo\, ii. p. cxi.). 

There are similar affinities with the Black/oot. Now, in the paper 
of these Transactions already referred to, it is stated that the affi- 
nities of the Blackfoot " are miscellaneous ; more, however, with the 
Algonkin tongues than with those of any recognized group*." 
Gcdlatin takes the same view (Transactions of American EthnoL Soc, 
vol. ii. p. cxiii.). 

This gives a recent addition to the class in question, the Black- 
foot — the Shyenne — the Arajiaho. 

The southern Arapaho are immigrants, rather than indigent, in 
their present localities. So are the Shyennes, with whom they are 
conterminous. 

The original locality of the southern Arapahos was on the Saska- 
chewan; that of the Shyennes on tl^e Red River. Hence, the 
affinity between their tongues represents an affinity arising out of 
their relations anterior to their migration southward. 

* No. 28. vol. ii. p. 34. Jan. 24, 1845. 



At the Council-meeting this evening it was resolved — " That as 
often as a volume of the Transactions is completed, a bound copy 
shall be sent to every Member." 
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The Rev. T. Oswald Cockayne, M.A., in the Chair. 

Anniversary Meeting, 

In addition to the ordinary routine husiness, the resignation of 
the office of Honorary Secretary to the Society was sent in by 
Edwin Guest, Esq. LL.D., Master of Caius and Gonville College, 
Cambridge. Dr. Guest had been Honorary Secretary to the Society 
since its foundation in 1842. It was unanimously resolved, " That 
the thanks of the Society be given to the Master of Caius College, 
Cambridge, for his invaluable labours during so many years as 
Secretary of the Society." Dr. Guest was also elected one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society. Professor Key, M.A. and F. J. 
Fumivall, Esq., M.A., were elected Honorary Secretaries. 

The following paper was read — 

•• On English Etymologies -r— Continued. By Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood, Esq., M.A. 

Wig, Pbbiwio. — Of these the latter is commonly understood to 
be the original, the shorter wig being formed like bus from 'omnibus, 
or cab firom cabriolet ; while periwig itself is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of the Fr. peruque ; but possibly it may be an instance of 
those false etymologies in which the writing of an imported term has 
been adapted to agree with a native root not really connected with it. 
It is singular at least that we find in Bavarian wickel, a handful of tow 
or flax, 80 much as is put on the distaff at once, from wickeln, to wrap, 
applied jocularly to a wig, or the person wearing one. Wuckel, a 
curl. Wicke, a head of hair ; einen bey der wicke nee, to take one by 
the hair. — Schmeller. 

Ballast. — Dan. bag-last, literally back-load, because (according 
to Adelung) the ballast is placed at the back of the other cargo. 
But when once the cargo is stowed the sailor has no occasion to 
meddle with the ballast until the end of the voyage. It would hardly 
occur to him, therefore, to speak of the ballast as lying at the back of 
the ordinary cargo ; and if it were named from its position in the ship, 
it would be called the bottom, and not the back-load. The provincial 
Dan. bag-las, the load which one brings back from a place with an 
empty waggon, affords a better explanation. When a waggon has dis- 
charged its load, it will take manure or other attainable load of com- 
paratively small value rather than return empty ; but when a ship has 
discharged, if it cannot obtain a home freight of merchandise of one 
kind or another, it is forced to take in an absolutely worthless load 
of sand or stones to steady the vessel. This is the back'load, xar 
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iloxi'"' the iitiililis sarcina (as the word is iiiterjireted by Kilian), 
intended when it is SRid that a veeael is returning in ballast. In a 
secondary sense, the word is applied to the jioition of heavy materials 
placed at the bottom to keep the balance of a regular cargo. 

To Box. — Dan. bask, a sounding blow, a smack, identical with 
0-E. pask ; to pash one on the face. Dan. baske, to strike with the 
flat hand; at baske eens Sren,tahox one's ears. The correspondence 
with E. box is merely the converse cf the intercliiuige between the 
A.-S. acsian, axian, and E. ask, atill in some jiarts pronounced ax. 

To Gnael, Snahl. — A gnarled oak is a knotted, twisted oak; 
while a string or thread is said to be in a snarl when it twists up of 
itself into an entangled mass. The radical notion in both cases is 
that of twisting or turning, a notion very generally expressed by 
words derived from an imitation of the whirring noise made by rapid 
motion through the air. Thus we have W. climyrn, a whizz, a 
whirl ; chwyrnu, to snore, snarl like a dog, to turn rapidly. The 
Du. knorren (fremere, frendere, Kil.) is explained by Wilcocke ' to 
gnarl, snarl, grumble,' and to gnar or gnarl, to snarl or growl, are 
given as synonyms by Johnson. The sirople verb knorra in Swed. 
signifies to murmur, whence the derivative knorla (as whirl from 
whirr'), to curl, to twist; agreeing esactly with the E. gnarl as 
applied to a knotted tree. 

Again, the Pt.-D. has snirren, enarrert, snurren, to whirr, and 
thence snarre, a spinning-wheel, as in Fr. by a converse application 
the purring of a cat is expressed by the term rouer, because it 
resembles the sound of a spinning-wheel. The entire series of 
meanings is well exhibited iu the Sw. snarra, to hum like a top, to 
purr, to sound the r strongly, and secondarily, to whirl, to turn. 

Fetch-candlk, Fetch, — Fetch lights or Fetch- candles,. Corpse- 
candles, or Dead-men's-candlesare, according to Grose, of very com- 
mon occurrence inthecounties of Cardigan, Carmarthen and Pembroke. 
They are appearances seen at night as of candles in motion, supposed, 
to be in attendance on a ghostly funeral and to portend the death 
of some one in the neighbourhood (Brand's Popular Superstitions). 
The superstition is obviously founded on the W ill -o'- the -Wisp or 
Ignis fatuus, which is known in Holland by the name of Dood- 
keerae, death candle or dead-man's-candle. 

The name might plausibly be explained as if the apparition were 
sent to fetch the fated person to the other world, but probably it is 
of more ancient origin than would be indicated by such a derivation. 
The ignis fatuus is called in Norway Vatte-lys, the Vaett's candle, 
the Vaett being a kind of goblin supposed to dwell in mounds and 
desert places. ITie identity of this with the Pembrokeshire Fetch- 
candle can hardly be doubted. 

To Sbw, Skwer. — It was shown in a former paper (Philolog. 
Trans, vol. v. p. 81) that shore and seicer are radically distinct, the 
origin of the former being the G. scharrcn, to scrape. The ob- 
solete to sew is to let the water off a pond, and the primitive meaning 
of setoer is simply a watercourse. Tlie word seems to have come 
to us from the Low Countries, from whence the examples given bv 
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Ducange are chiefly taken. He explains seware^^ngare, aquam 
deducere ad irrigationem, quoting a charter <»£ a Seigneur de Basing- 
hem of the year 1220, ' cum prohibuissem ne eccle&ia sancti Bertini 
pratum suum per terram meam sewaret.' In the same place sewaria 
is explained, ' canalis per quem aquae ad molendinum decurrunt ; a 
Toce Grallo Belgico seutoiere* 

The true etymology of the word may, I believe, be seen in the 
Sp. desaguar, to let the water off or to flow off^, whence desaguadero, 
an outlet or sewer ; or in the Provencal compound with ad instead 
of dis, adaigavy azaigar, to irrigate. The wearing down of such 
forms as these into one closely resembling the E. sew, may be seen 
within the actual compass of the Romaunch or Romance of the 
Chrisons, in which we have saguar, assaver, schuar, to irrigate, cor- 
responding to the forms agua, ava, aua, of the Lat. aqua. In like 
manner we have ewer, a water jug, from JFr. aiguiire, differing from 
sewer only by the initial s, the representative of the preposition ad 
or dis. 

Wharf. — ' A broad plain place near a creek or hyth to land or 
lay wares on that are brought from or to the water.' Bayley. The 
Dan. hverve (corresponding to A.-S. hweorfian), to turn, is pro- 
vincially pronounced hverre, hvarre. Hence hvarre is applied to the 
portion of the shore comprised within the turn of the tide, and this 
appears to be the original sense of the E. wharfs as in Shakespear's 

'* And duller must thou be 
Than the fat weed which rots on Lethe's wharfs 

Now a ship in taking in or discharging cargo would lie on the wharf 
(in the foregoing sense) of the creeks which formed the only har- 
bours in the early periods of commerce, and the term would easily 
be transferred to the adjoining bank on which the goods are depo- 
sited in the process of loading and unloading. It would only involve 
the slight variation of speaking of the ship as lying at the wharf 
instead of on it. 

Light, Lift. — ^The connection between light and air is a very 
close one, they are both admitted by the same inlet, and before the 
use of glass must have been far more inseparable companions than 
now. To take a thing to the light would be to take it into the air. 
It is not surprising then that the name of the former should have 
extended to signify the latter also, and thus in Piatt Deutsch licht, 
lucht, is the air as well as light. In other dialects the ch has passed 
into an/, as in the Moeso-Goth. luftus. Germ. /tf/V, A.-S. lift, the air, 
of which the latter in modern Scotch has come to signify the sky. 
It is probably from this application of the word light to signify the 
air, the most striking type of lightness, that the adjective light (levis) 
is derived; while the verb to lift, in Du. lichten, may b<; either 
from the adjective light, as levare from levis, in the sense of making 
a thing light, or it may be directly from lift, the air, as signifying to 
raise an object in the air. Doubtless such a development as the 
foregoing would seem to connect lux with levis, the relationship of 
which would not otherwise be suspected and will perhaps hardlv be 
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HdmitCcd. iiutwithataoding the analogy of Nij', ni'uii; but when awidcH 
prospect IB takcu of tlK alater tongueE, the ofFslioota of a common 
stock are often found in so disjointed n condilion in different mem- 
bers of the great European family, that we should not hghtly give 
up an etymology well supported in one group of languages because 
it would entail the connection of words apparently widely separated 
in nnother. 

Paoeakt. — Of this word no plausible explanation has been offered, 
as Johnson's payea g^ant, besides being very bad French, would give 
loo restricted a meaning. 'J'lie primary signification seems to have 
been a scenic representation in general. In a poem published by 
the Camden Society, the ghoat of Edward the Fourth is made to 
say, ' I have played my pagej/oniie,' — I have acted my part in life. 
We have here the participial form of a verb which was probably the 
representative of the Dutch boetsen, booUen, gesticulari ; na-hoetien, 
imitari, Kil, ; whence boetse, bootae, facetife, res ludicra, gesticulatio; 
boetsen-maecker. Germ, passen-macher (the origin of our posture- 
maker by one of those false etymologies of which so many instances 
have been pointed out), scenicus, gesticulator, mimus, ludio. Kil. — 
"With him Fstroclua 

Upon B lazy bed the livelong day 

Break a scurril jests, 

And with ridiculouB and awkward action, 

(Which slanderer he imitation calls) 

He piigeanla ub." — Troilus and Cressida. 
We may remark the singular fate of a word which has been appro- 
priated to signify the solemn shows of state in the E. pageant, and 
low farce in the Q. posse. 

To oivK TUB SACK. — The force of this espression is better pre- 
served in the corresponding French expression than in English, To 
tell a person in English to pack up his orts, is to send him about 
his business, to take even his orts or leavings with him and to leave 
no traces of himself behind. In French the word quiiks or ninepins, 
probnbly taken as an instance of the most worthless property a 
pcraon can hove, lakes the place of our orts, and trousser leurs 
qiiilles. to pack up one's ninepins, is explained by Cotgrave ' to pack 
up, or prepare for their departure,' Hence 'donner son sac et ees 
quilU'B,' or in G. to give him the sack (equivalent to the G. eein 
bundcl schnltron), is to hand a servant his baggage, to send him 
sboiit his busincif, to dischnrge a workman. 

To Rack. — 'To dnvw off wines from the lees.' Bay ley. In seeking 
for the derivation of n wort) n-lating to the manufacture of wine, we 
should naturally look to the llomaiice countries, in which that ma- 
nufacture is of native growth. We accordingly find in Languedoc 
araca le bi, — transvascr le vio, and rdco or drilco, the dregs of 
grapes or olives in the mnnufocturc of wine or oil. Hence to rack 
b properly to decant the liquor from the dregs, and secondarily to 
pour it from one vessel into niiolher. 

So from the Venetian inorgn, lecs of oil, morgttnle, travnsBtore di 
olio, one who racks oih 
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Gizzard. — Formerly written gizier, gysar or guerne ; immediately 
from Fr. g^sier, the derivation of which seems to be obscured by the 
I088 of an r. The Languedocian dialect has grizi^, a gizzard, from 
gr^s, grisil, the gravel or little stones with which the gizzard is 
supplied. For the same reason it is also called pMS or piirie in the 
same dialect, from peiro, a stone. 

To Pout. — ^To push out the lips as a child in bad temper. From 
the Romance /70< or pout (Languedoc),/>o<o (Limousin), a lip, whence 
poutou, a kiss ; fa las potas, or fa lou poutou, to sulk, to pout. 

GoRSB. — One of die principal growths of uncultivated land in 
England. We are led to the derivation of the name by the prov. Fr. 
gorsso or gorssas, signifying ground covered with stones and bram- 
bles (Beronie, Diet. Bas-Limousin), whence degourssa, defricher, to 
clear land of thorns and waste growth. The root lies in the W. gores, 
gorest, waste, open, unenclosed, whence also apparently the G. horst 
and E, forest. In Staffordshire a piece of land covered with gorse 
is called a gorsty bit, in which the t of the W. gorest seems to be 
preserved. The same connection between the name of the shrub and 
that of the waste land on which it grows holds good in Breton, in 
w*hich language lannou (the plural oilann, gorse or furze) is applied to 
uncultivated tracts of ground, giving rise apparently to the Landes of 
Southern France. 

HABBRnASH£R. — ^Thc guesses at the etymology of this singular 
word have failed so entirely in throwing any light on the subject, 
that it may be worth while to add one that has at least a solid 
foundation, though it certainly leaves a considerable step to be 
cleared by conjecture at the conclusion. 

A word of so complex a structure, not apparently reducible to sig- 
nificant elements, must be largely suspected of corruption, and the 
origin would most naturally be looked for in France, which has fur- 
nished us with the names of so many of our trades, such as butchers, 
tailors, cutlers, chandlers, mercers, grocers, &c. 

Now the Diet, de Languedoc has Debassaire, honnetieTf chaussetier, 
fabricant de bas, from debasses, stockings. When the dealer in these 
articles set up in England, he seems to have been principally known 
as a vendor of hats — ' The Haberdasher heapeth wealth by hats.' 
Gascoigne; and the term debassaire not being understood in this 
country, the name of the article dealt in might be added to give sig- 
nificance. Thus might be formed Hat-debasser or Hat-debasher, 
Haberdasher. 
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Thomas Watts, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following paper was read-* 

" Miscellaneous Remarks on some Latin Words." By Professor 
Key. 

Although etymology is the foundation upon which all dictionaries 
should be constructed, yet it must be admitted that in not a few in- 
stances damage has been done by allowing a spurious derivation to 
affect the meaning assigned to words. Tbus the sub. armentum, in 
a lexicon of considerable repute, has for the first meaning assigned 
to it 'cattle for ploughing,' with the appended note that it is 
' contracted from arimentum from aro* The form of the noun ' an- 
mentum' seems to imply that the writer supposed a verb 'arere' of 
the third conjugation to have preceded the ordinary verb arare. To 
such a supposition we offer no objection, as it would be in harmony 
with the admitted examples of lavare and lavere, sonare and sonere, 
cubare and cumbere ; and of course the loss of the t in the alleged 
arimentum, is a more probable doctrine than the loss of a long vowel 
from aramentum. We are aware that the derivation from the verb 
signifying ' to plough' has the authority of Varro, and we are also 
ready to admit that such derivation is more satisfactory than that 
found in Servius and Festus, which deduces it from arma, on the 
ground that as horses are immediately serviceable in war, so oxen 
supply material for making shields ; more satisfeustory we say, be- 
cause the termination mentum implies a derivation from a verb. The 
objection which leads us to reject the view of Varro, is that the word 
armentum is never found in connexion with the idea of ploughing. 
Forcellini is right when he says, ' Proprie dicitur de grege equorum 
et boum qui simul aluntur.' Why then should we hesitate to 
deduce the word from this very verb alere, and regard armenta as a 
corruption, no very violent one, of alimenta ? The fact that the lan- 
guage already possesses this sub. alimentum in a different sense is no 
impediment, as it is far from being a rare occurrence for duplicate 
or even triplicate varieties of the same word to coexist. Thus our 
own tongue has in the three substantives bag, bay, and bow, words 
with marked differences of meaning and yet one in origin. So again 
the transitive verbs subrigere and porrigere are by formation identical 
with the intransitive verbs surgere and pergere. Similarly Oapaos 
and dpaaos are held to be only dialectic varieties of the same word, 
and at one time appear to have had no distinction of meaning, though 
there finally grew up a difference of usage which confined the former 
to a eulogistic, the latter to a dyslogistic sense. We have passed 
over the interchange of the two liquids in alimenta and armenta as 
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tcarcely dekerviag notice ; but it may be as well to observe that a 
and alo are probably equivalent forma ; nor is the longer form atipu, 
i. t. the crude form mp-. eufficient to overturn tliis doctrine, for the 
Greek iBJiguaRe abounds in verbs which prefix a Towel foreign to 
the root. Besides, tbe Latin itself marduvx, 'lofty, steep,' is a deri- 
vative from aln-e poBsesaed of tbe desired liquid. To prevent mis- 
conception we add, that the first signification we would assign to 
al- is ' raise ' or ' rear.' in the mere physical sense ; a second, ' raise ' 
or ' rear,' aa we say raise or rear cattle, vegetables, &c., i. e. cause 
them to grow. 

Another instance of a familiar word where a mere change from 
one liquid to another has tended to obscure the origin, is seen in the 
aubstuntive annua. It is generally admitted that this word denoted 
simply a circle, and that it was immediately related to the diminu- 
tival onnu/u^ and annellua, 'a ring'; also to the oonn anus ^podex, in- 
asmuch as a single nasal is found in the word anvlas itself. But the 
origin of annus is still a problem for solution. We find in a dic- 
tionary published within the last few years, what is probably taken 
from Dr. Freund's work, — "kindred with AN = a^ji," &c. The 
writer probably means the particle am, and if so, his view is 
established by the Oscan form of annua, viz. amnua (see Mommsen'a 
Unteritalische Dialecte, where the word repeatedly occurs as the 
equivalent of annug'). The Latin inseparable preposition is of course 
familiar in the compound am-icio. But in several verba to which it 
attaches itself there has been, as we have elsewhere noticed, a natural 
but undue tendency to give to thcprefis something more than it can 
justly claim. Thus ambire, amburere, ambedere, should probably be 
divided immediately after the liquid, so as to give the b to the stem 
of tlie verb. But when we deduce annus through amnus from the 
stem am, we are disposed to consider the latter as an obsolete verb, 
rather than as an ignoble particle, and standing to ama-, the essen- 
tial part of amare, precisely bs son- of the above-mentioned sonere 
to sona- of the more familiar sonare. If our view be correct, the first 
(ignification of amare will be ' to embrace,' a physical idea from 
which readily flows the ordinary meaning of the verb. It is true 
that the Latin verb amare is held to be represented by the Sanscrit 
kaitt; ' love' i but this is perfectly consistent with all that has been 
said, and even the Latin language seems to present tbe same root 
with an initial guttural, if we may believe the interpretation which 
Servius gives to hamua inVii^l; — Loricam consertam hamis au- 
roque IrUicem, Aen. til. 467. " i- e, catenis vel circulis." Be this 
as it may, the appearance of an m in the Oscan amnas accounts for 
the variety in the form of soltmnis. solennis. 

The same stem am is seea in the substantive ames, amitia, ' the 
fowler's pole,' a word that stands without etymological remark in 
the dictiooaries. In Mr. Kich's work the precise character and use 
of the tool ia explained, and the origin of the word becomes then 
one of easy discovery, if we follow the simple and safe rule of placing 
it by the side of words which possess a similar ending, such as pedes, 
tjirn, eemrs. ales. Our dictionaries are commonly satisfied with a 
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half-performance of their etymological duties. Thus we are told 
that eques, pedes and ales are respectively from the substantives equus, 
pes and ala, while of the second element which enters into them not 
one word is said. Fortunately the deficiency is supplied under 
comes, which is justly deduced from eo, * I go/ though it would be 
more precise to say that it in corn-it - is only a fuller form of the t 
seen in i-re, as is also the case in it-er, ex-it-ium, in-it-ium, &c. 
Thus ames is an adjective and might be translated by ' going round/ 
with some such word as pertica understood. In the working of the 
clap-net, the action of the ames is exactly what the word denotes ; 
it revolves, and carrying the net with it, deposits it on the surprised 
birds. 

Alec or Halec, — ^This word is probably nothing more than the 
southern equivalent for what is written in French hareng, our herring. 
On the interchange of the two liquids in question we have already 
had occasion to speak, and as the herring is a fish belonging to the 
northern seas of Europe, we have an explanation of the fact that it 
was known to the Romans only in the form of a pickled fish, or 
fish-pickle. 

Adulari4 — ^The current doctrines about this word are various. 
We will give them as summarily noticed in Dr. Andrews's lexicon : 
"Ace. to Fest. p. 18, this word is formed by metathesis ft. adludo, 
to play with one, to wag the tail, as orig. used of dogs: Karcher 
compares with it, etymologically, the Germ, wedeln and the Eng. 
wheedle, Beier, Lael. 25, 91, ululo, to howl. Doederl. deriv. is most 
correct, Syn. 2, 175, fr. aula, the court-yard where the dog stands 
guard, serves or waits : thus adulor is, as it were, ad aliquem aulor" 

The connexion with the Germ, wedeln, Eng. wheedle, is upset, to 
say nothing of other matters, by the mere quantity of the u in 
adulor, for the suflix el of German words is represented in Latin by 
al with a short u : ta/el, tabula ; wandeln^ ambulare. But a more 
satisfactory explanation of the Latin verb will present itself, if we 
keep steadily in view what the usage of the classical writers, as well 
as the direct testimony of ancient commentators, places before us, 
that the word was originally applied to dogs wagging their tail at a 
favourite master. Such a meaning well agrees with the reflective 
form of the verb, as expressing an act of the animal upon its own 
body, and also with the ordinary power of the preposition ad. All 
we have to look for is the tail, and this we find in the three letters 
ula. Here again the interchange between the liquids r and / must 
be called in aid, and as the Greek equivalent for a u is ov, we have 
before us the word ovpa, * a tail/ But it will not be satisfactory 
unless we also find the word within the Latin domain. Now the 
word Cauda has in Varro the form coda, just as caudex, caulis, Clau- 
dius, plaudo, also take the forms of codex, colis, CJodius, plodo. In 
modem Spanish we find duplicate forms as regards the second con- 
sonant, both cola and coda. But an initial c is far from being a 
stable letter. It is now commonly admitted that ubi, unde, uter, 
umquam, are later forms of cubi, cunde, cuter, cumquam, and so stand 
in immediate relation to the cases aijus, cui, &c. of the relative. In 
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the iiurtli of Italy Etruria waii as fond in ancient times of initial 
gutturals as Florence is now, while Rome and Naples preferred and 
Btill prefer tsofter Bounds. Thus, for example, the pronoun, ille or 
olle (to follow the guidance of Virgil's otii) began with a vowel, but 
the modern Italian, forced by faEbion to give a preference to the 
language in favour at Florence, lias been compelled to subatitute 
gtietio. On these grounds we regard uia in adulari as but a c 
niption of an older form cola, ' a tail,' and the equivalent of the Greek 

The matter of the last argument in reference to the origin of vbi, ) 
unde, &c., bringa to mind a prevalent error that still disfigures eo 
it not all, our beat dictionaries. Uf course if vbi (i. e. cubi) he Ur I 
mere dative of the relative, as most Bcholarg (lexicographers 
cepted) admit, tlien alicubi, alibi and alivbi are but datives coi 
aponding to the nominatjves aliquis, alts (Luer.), alius. So agaia I 
Dr. Andrews's leiicon is not far from the truth when under inde it^ I 
tells us that this particle is formed from the pronoun is with an J 
adverbial ending. We have said that he is not far from the truth,, f 
for in fact there is strung reason for believing that the liquid n b 
longs to the pronoun and not to the adverbial sufEx. In a paper i 
the Pronouns, read some years ago before the Society, reasons were J 
assigned at length for the doctrine that the pronouns of the third J 
person ended in n. To whut was then said we will add an argument J 
drawn from the Greek language. Tlie adverb ei'Oei', ' tlience,' con 
tains in its last three letters a well-known suffix which can lay a 
claim to the preceding liquid. Comp, ovpavo-der, e/ie-BEf, &c. The ■ 
pronominal stem we contended had for its original form ney, which i 
was readily subject to the toss of the initial guttural. Thus trOf 
only an archaic genitive of the pronoun, signifying from this. But ] 
as oTctirdfv also takes the form ottictHe, so ciSey might well lose its | 
final liquid ; and as the Latin language commonly substitutes a 
dial consonant in place of a Greek aspirated consonant*, inde is 
very form which might be expected to correspond to the Greek evBev. A 
In the same way we hold vn-de, aliun-de, atican-de, to be correctly f 
divided, when de alone is treated as the suffix denoting /rom. But I 
this is not material for the present argument. If unde (i. e. cvnifa) J 
be only an archaic genitive of the relative, and inde of is, so aliunde, T 
alicvnde, are archaic genitives of alias and aliqaia. It is now more \ 
than twenty years ago that the writer urged similar arguments ii 
review uf an early edition of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, but he still 
finds in what are deemed some of our best lexicons such explanations 
as: "alibi [alius-ibi], alieubi [aliquo-ubi], alicuude [aliquo-unde], 
aliubi [alius-ubi], aliunde [alius-undej ." A similar error, exposed 
on the same occasion, is sldl repeated fromyear to year in this form: 
" istic (also written isthic) [iste-hic]," Surely the writer of this, on a 
little reflection, will perceive that Hit and iste, like nam (now) and 
(BJit (then), may t^e the detnonetrative sufiix ce or f, so as to 
make illie, istic, nunc, and Ibk-c, without dragging lu the whole of 
the pronoun tdc, especially as the non-admission of such a suffix as 

• Ai in ungiti- by Ihe siile utcvux-, ichula we^iXif, vmbilice- Ofi^sXa-. 
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ce or c leaves him in an awkward position when he endeayours to 
analyse Ate itself. 

Abstemhis. — A favourite derivation of this word is from a h3rpo- 
thetical substantive temum, whence it is said proceed temulentus and 
temetum ; and further, we are sometimes told that iemum is by me- 
tathesis from fjLcOv, This doctrine of metathesis is most fatal to the 
fair progress of etymological studies. One writer, for example, tells 
us that vinco is a metathetical variety of vicaFoi, another that et 
is the Greek re transposed, a third that /orma is only a transforma- 
tion of fAop^rif a fourth that abdomen is a corruption of adipomen from 
adeps ; and it is to be regretted that the German scholar Bopp has 
too often encouraged such assumptions. But while we reject with- 
out hesitation the derivation of tiie supposed iemum, we also doubt 
there being any connexion between abstemius and the word which is 
at the base of temetum and temulentus, and this partly because the 
termination ius seems rather to point to* a verb, while we see no 
sufficient objection to the derivation from abstinere. The liquids m 
and n are frequentiy convertible, especially in this part of a root. 
Thus mem- or must be connected with the family of words derived 
from men-, as mens, re-min-iscor, me-min-i. Again, if we direct our 
thoughts to x^o''- of the Greek x^^^» ^^^ compare it with the 
similar combination of consonants in x^^*« ^^ shall see reason for 
expecting the Latin correlative to begin with a simple A. Hence as 
her-i, hes-temus are immediately related to x^^^» ^^ x^^'^' ™^y ^ 
regarded as the analogue of hUmo- ; and the little doubt that may 
linger in the mind disappears on seeing xaf(ni by the side of humi. 
The adjective aequali* we have long regarded as formed from aevo-, 
* age,' and a suffix It, represented in our own language by the ter- 
mination ly, i. e. like^ for manly (Germ, mannlich) is well known to 
be only a corruption of manlike. Thus aequalis would signify ' of the 
same age,' and such is the sole meaning of the word in the writers 
who preceded Cicero, so that the subsequent use of the word with 
the mere meaning of equality, independentiy of age, ought not to 
outweigh its early signification. Our theory presupposes that aevo^ 
had once a guttural consonant after the diphthong ; and had any 
ancient works written in that Italian dialect which prevailed in Flo- 
rence in ancient times come down to us, we should probably have 
found in them a dialectic variety, aequum, ' age.' Thus the Latin 
verb vivere must assuredly have had a guttural at one time, or the 
perfect would never have taken the form vixsi (yixi) ; of such gut- 
tural the French language has retained a trace in its participle vecu. 
So also have the Latin vigeo and vigor. Again, the Latin adjective 
vivus is represented in our northern tongue by quick, where two 
gutturals replace the lip-letters of vivus, and conversely our adjective 
quick in Lancashire has retaken the softer form wick, A parallel 
case is seen in the first element of aequtis, * level,' compared with the 
first element of our own ev-en. But aevum itself is perhaps to be 
dedaced from the Latin verb aug-eo, for growth and age are often 
represented by a common term, by grandis for example, which in 
the Latin language generally expresses age quite as much as size ; 



ukd we know that young children are conitantly asBuming that the 
taller people are, the older tbey are. Then as to form, since the 
Greek wrote hoth au£ui and ae^ai, we may assume that aeg might be 
an equivalent for aug of augeo, and so aevo- might he a legitimate 
child of such a verb. 'ITie Greek adjective ^Xii we would also claicn 
ns of similar formation with aequalis, only that the second half 
exhibitB greater purity, having preserved the k of like ; while on the 
other hand the first syllable has undergone violent compression, but 
not more than was to be expected in a Greek word, which com- 
monly annihilates a F between voxels, and indeed has so dealt with 
atbif, which is acknowledged to be related to aevum. In claiming 
i^Xif and ^XiKid, Vfe would not disturb ?jXii:oi, rqXinu, d^Xikoi, in 
their relation to each other and to the pronominal forms o, J, ro- and 
xn-. Nay, as aequalis in the minds of the Romans got confounded 
with the derivatives of aequus and aequare, so also it is probable that 
a similar confusion found its way among the Greeks between f/Xi£ 
and SiXuos, and hence perhaps arose the aspirate of the first word. 
Though this also admits of independent explanation, for the root of 
mtgeo, uvXana, avl,b), seems identical with our own verb wax, Germ. 
wachaen, and so to have been once possessed of an initial digamma, 
which we know was often replaced by an aspirate. 

Aestivus. — The carelessness of etymologists is distinctly exhibited 
when we find an adjective of this form deduced from tite substantive 
aestas, the evident connexion of sense being allowed to cover all the 
iniquities of disregarding the two suffixes of the words. A fault not 
less eerious to the cause of etymology occurs when the substantive 
aegtaa is deduced from the verb aesluare. Let such proceedings be 
contrasted with the analogical steps which are requisite. As aestivus 
has a Guffis in common with captivas, subdilivus, stativus, &c. ; and 
these come through perfect participles captns, svbditus, alatvs, from 
verbs ; so must aeslivua come eventually from a verb containing the 
element aes or something like it. So again, as nobilitas, caritas, 
bonilag, are deduced from adjectives, aestas likewise points to an 
adjective aesi- or aeso-. Thirdly, aeslus (aestu-), a masculine noun in 
(a, must he placed alongside tif such words as /aclu-, actu-, dictu-, 
and we again infer the existence of some such verb as aes-. It is 
true that we do not at first find one, but uro, us^i, usfat, contains in 
the syllable as, the consonant desired, and we know that wherever 
a root contained a long u, the older language had a diphthong oe, as 
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uti, anus. Hence we must assume a form oes- in the sense of bvra ; 
whence indeed oee-trum, ' the gadfly,' and probably by a very slight 
interchange of o and u, Vesta and Vesevus, the goddess and mountain 
of fire. Then again, as jiarcvs, fidus, vivua, are adjectives imme- 
diately formed from verbs, we may assume an adjective aesus, whence 
the substantive aestas. Thus we admit aeslas and aestivus to be 
closely related words, hut not that they stand to each other as 
mother and daughter. To what we have here said it may well be ob- 
jected that a change between ae and oe is a hasty assumption, not easy 
to defend by precedents, Perhaps then we should look to the Greek 
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verb a(d-(i>, for the diphthong at of the Greek would of course become 
ae with the Romans, and the Q, so unpronounceable to a Roman, 
might well take the form of the sibilant. Yet, in favouring this 
etymology, we do not mean that the Romans derived aestas, aestus, 
aestivuSf from the Greek, but that these words were still of native 
growth, deduced from an obsolete verb aes-, the Latin analogue of 
aid'. 

We have just assumed the existence of some words which are no 
longer found in the Latin language. The fear to make such as- 
sumptions has done much harm to etymology. But for it we should 
not find our lexicons dealing with a word like adoption- as a con- 
densation of adoptation-. The substantive optio and the frequentative 
optare alike point to a fossil verb (so to say) opere ; and adoptio, as 
well as the adjective adoptivus, both bear evidence to the quondam 
existence of their parent adopere. In fact it should ever be borne 
in mind by the etymologist, that we possess after all but a fragment 
of the Latin language. When we look at all the existing Latin 
authors of classical repute as they appear in the simplicity of a 
Tauchnitz edition, apart from all commentary, we are at once struck 
with the smallness of an inheritance, which does not exceed thirty 
duodecimo volumes. This being so, let us put a case of a parallel 
nature. Suppose that thirty volumes be taken hap-hazard from the 
shelves of the British Museum, and all the words found therein be 
carefully arranged in an alphabetical index, what proportion would 
such index bear to the whole vocabulary of our language ? Surely 
it would be no exaggeration to suppose that a good half of our 
native tongue would be absent from its pages. 
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A paper was read — 

" Oh the Position and Tactics of the Contending Fleets in the 
Battle of Salamis." By the Rev. J. W. Blakesley, late Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In describing the details of the battle of Salamis^ modem writers 
have, without any exception so far as I am aware, been exclusively 
guided by the narrative of Herodotus ; and have paid little or no 
attention to those features of the transaction which appear in other 
writers, and which are in some cases, as I shall endeavour to show, 
quite incompatible with the details of the historian's account. This is 
the more to be wondered at, as Herodotus himself plainly intimates, 
that there were many particulars about which he was unable to speak 
positively * ; and that about some there was a very great disagree- 
ment at the time he wrote f Indeed Colonel Leake, whose view 
of the matter appears to have been adopted unhesitatingly by the 
modem historians of Greece, remarks " that, instead of giving a 
consecutive narrative of the battle, Herodotus has related only a few 
of the most interesting' occurrences : consistently with that deter- 
mination not to be responsible for any but ascertained facts, which 
is observable in every part of his history of the Persian invasion t." 

No person can have a higher opinion of the truthfulness of the 
so-called Father of History than myself, if by this is meant no more 
than an honest desire to relate such accounts as he received, in the 
form in which he received them, — to judge on principles of common 
sense between conflicting statements, — ^and to avoid the appearance 
of bestowing credence upon such stories as seemed to him manifestly 
not to merit it. For this, and for the clear eye of an observer, he 
deserves entire credit. But neither the character of Herodotus's 
work, nor anything which has been related of himself by the 
ancients, warrant us in attributing to him that searching criticism 
which should lead us (as it might in the case of Thucydides or 
Aristotle) to prefer his statements to those of a contemporary wit- 
ness of the events described, ^-especially if such a one's position 
had made him an active participator in them. 

Now in the case of the battle of Salamis we have the account of 
a contemporary, deserving of the closest attention, — which, if it had 
proceeded from a prose- writer, it would probably have received. But 
the unconscious associatidn in modem minds between the ideas of 
poetry BJid fiction has, I believe, deprived the great Greek dramatist 
of his due weight with our historians. iEschylus, who, even if he did 
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X Athens and the Demi of Attica, Appendix II. p. 264. 
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not himself take a part in the action'", most undouhtedly was perfectly 
familiar with it under the aspect which it must have borne to those 
who did take part in it, produced his play The Persians, of which 
it constitutes the main feature, only seven years afterwards, before 
an audience chiefly made up of the very men who had manned the 
victorious gallies ; to whom consequently every line of his descrip- 
tion must have vividly recalled circumstances with which they were 
perfectly familiar. If his availableness for the purpose of the modern 
historian is somewhat curtailed in one respect, that before such an 
audience he could not enter into details with which they were well 
acquainted, although it would be most interesting for us to know them, 
— details most appropriate to the historian, and which we are most 
thankful to Herodotus for preservingf* — there is on the other hand 
an advantage which he possesses without a rival. It was perfectly 
impossible for him, without the certainty of disapproval, to present 
any view of the transaction which did not commend itself to Athe- 
nian eye-witnesses, — ^full, we may allow, of national prejudices and 
personal vanity, and quite ready to accept any grouping of the facts 
which actually occurred that might most flatter themselves, but still 
eye-witnesses, who would be at once revolted by any picture which 
contradicted their actual experience. Herodotus, it should be re- 
membered, whatever weight we may please to attach to his indi- 
vidual judgement, is exempted from this corrective influence. Sup- 
posing him to have been actuated by even a critical spirit, in the 
modern sense of the word, — of which however there is not the 
slightest trace, — his facts were a generation old : the Athenians of 
his time were the sons and grandsons of those before whom the 
Persians was acted ; and in the forty years or more that had elapsed 
since the battle, its story had been told over and over again in every 
family, as the twentieth day of Boedromion returned, and the school- 
boys had a holiday to go and see the procession of lacchus. It is 
not at all necessary to suppose wilful misrepresentation on the part 
of those who fought their battles over again to their children and 
grandchildren on their knees, in order to believe that the gallant 
bearing of the Athenian sailors, and the brilliant acts of individual 
commanders, together with such exciting incidents as the device of 
Artemisia to escape destruction, were more interesting both to tell 
and hear, than the accurate notice of times and places and other 
circumstances attending the movements of the forces engaged; 
although these were of far more vital importance to success, and by 
the actual combatants would at the time be felt to be so. 

I assume it, therefore, as an axiom, that when ^Eschylus does 

* Late writers assert, or assume, that he did (Pausanias, i. 14. 5). But though 
it is very possible that he did, such writers are little to be depended upon for a 
fact, six centuries old if true, unless it appears thai there is some intermediate au- 
thority to which they had access. 

f It is only by an indirect allusion that we can at all infer from ^schylus, that 
Athens had been burnt, and that the whole hopes of the citizens lay in the fleet at 
Salamis : — 

er' ap* *A9rivwv ear* aTTopGriros 7r<5Xts, 

dvdpijliv yap evTittv, epKOs effriv ao-^aXes. — v. 348. 9. 
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relate any particulars of the action of such a kind as must have 
come unider the notice of eye-witnesses, his narrative possesses 
paramount authority ; and that if any incident, or any special notice 
of time or place appears in Herodotus irreconcilable with these, it 
must be regarded as erroneous. On the other hand, if any circum- 
stance recorded by the historian, of difficult explanation when we 
merely regard its agreement with his main story, be yet found to har- 
monize well with the course of events contemplated in the dramatic 
narrative, it is to be received without hesitation. 

Now, in the description of Herodotus there is an instance of the 
application of each of these principles. It is, 1 believe, quite incom- 
patible with the view of the battle taken by ^Eschylus, that the 
engagement should have commenced — which Herodotus implies it 
to have done — with the Persian fleet formed in line along the strait 
between Salamis and the main. This is the position assigned to it 
by Leake, and it is a view in which he has been unhesitatingly fol- 
lowed. Assuming this position to be the true one, Leake naturally 
finds a difficulty in another notice of Herodotus*, in which it is 
stated that with a view of enclosing the Greeks between the island 
Salamis and the main, the Persians caused a squadron of ships at 
Ceos and another at Cynosura to close up. Cynosura was the name of 
the cape forming the northern headland of the bay of Marathon t> and 
as this was more than sixty geographical miles from Salamis, — a di- 
stance which could not be completed in the time required — and as 
Hesychius adds that it was a generic name given to everything like a 
peninsula, Leake identifies it with the cape of Saint Barbara (Aghla 
Varv^), in the island Salamis. But independently of there being no 
foundation in ancient writers for this arbitrary allocation, Ceos, the 
island to the S. W. of Sunium, is more than forty geographical miles 
from Salamis ; — a distance almost equally unmanageable in the time 
which Herodotus allows for the operation. Leake is therefore 
driven to the necessity of supposing "it is possible that Ceos may 
have been a place in Salamis, or on the Attic coast opposite to Cape 
Cynosura : it is also possible that there is some error in the text J." 
I will endeavour to show in the sequel that Ceos and Cynosura are 
the well-known island and promontory, and that the real difficulty 
is occasioned, not by their distance, but by the erroneous notion 
conceived by Herodotus of the operations of the Persian fleet, which 
is to be corrected by the help of the description of iEschylus. 

Before, however, proceeding to contrast the narrative of the two 
writers who come near to the time of the events they describe, it 
will be well to turn for a while to that of Diodorus. Of course no 
one would wish to compare so vague and modem a compiler with 
Herodotus, if the question were merely between the judgement of the 
one and the other ; but here our attention is attracted by the fact that 
in his account of this celebrated action, he is not epitomizing from 
Herodotus and superadding further facts from his various collections, 
but is undoubtedly following an entirely different authority ; — a cir- 
cumstance the more remarkable, as a very short time before, he had 

♦ vili. 76. t Hesychius, 9ub v. % Appendix II. p. 260, note. 
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been taking Herodotus as his teit-liook. According to the latter, 
after the Peraian fleet had been collected in the bay of Phalerum, 
the army having iii the meantime ovemm the whole of Attica and 
buTDt Athens, a council of war ia held, and the result of this is, that 
on the day before the great engagement, it having beea determined 
to fight by sea In the presence of the king, the fleet (or at least the 
main portion of it) advances to Salamis, and makes dispositions at 
its leisure with the intention of engaging the nest day ; while the 
vanguard of the army marches the same evening upon the isthmus 
of the Peloponnese, where the Greeks were assembled to oppose it. 
Diodorus, for his part, makes the Persian fleet proceed at once from 
the open sea, to attack the Greeks who are drawn «p acrogs the 
Btrait of Salamis, their line occujiying the ferry between the island 
and the Heracleum on the main*. Other circurastancea in which 
he differs from Herodotus will be mentioned in the sequel ; hut here 
it is sufficient to observe the important iact, that according to the 
authority he followed, whatever it may have been, the great engage- 
ment begins by the Persians attempting to force their way into the 
eastern entrance of the strait of Salamis, the Greek line being drawn 
up across it to oppose them, while in Herodotus they are supposed to 
be already within the strait and drawn up in line along it, the Greeks 
being ranged opposite to them along the northern coast of Salamis. 
Now if we turn to jEschylus, we find another important variation, 
His description makes the Persians completely taken by surprise, the 
Greeks advancing upon them at daybreak quite unexpectedly, and 
they themselves having made preparations, not for fighting, but only 
for intercepting an enemy which they imagine to be dispersing 
stealthily. The narrator attributes the whole calamity which has 
befallen his countrymen to the false intelligence sent by 'I'bemistocles. 
So indeed do Herodotus and Diodorus. But in those two writers 
the only benefit resulting to the Greeks from the movements which 
that intelligence occasioned is, that they are compelled to give up 
all thoughts of retreating, and to put confidence in themselves. Far 
different is it in the view of the dramatic poet. With him the intel- 
ligence becomes the cause of the Persians altering a disposition 
which was favourable for fighting, taking up one inwiuch they were 
quite disqualified for engaging, and, while in this, being brought 
uneKpectedly to an action. Tliis will be plEiin if attention be given 
to the several features brought prominently forward in his descrip- 
tion, although the very fact of his audience having been engaged in 
the battle would necessarily (as observed above) prevent him from 
detailing the manoeuvres in the way that would he proper for an 
historian. 

Taking Herodotus as our guide up to the point where jEachylua's 
description commences, we have the great bulk of the Persian war 
gallies, on the day before the action, advanced from Phalerum to 
Salamis, too late in the day to render it desirable to fight ; so that 
all they do is to make arrangements at their leisure for engaging the 
next day. There is every reason to believe that their disposition 
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was within the strait of Salamis, along the coast of the main, from 
the roots of Mt. iEgaleos on the west to the headland opposite Cape 
St. Barbara on the east. This would indeed be a very advantageous 
position. The whole of the coast was lined with the flower of the 
Persian army, so that if in the approaching engagement the gallies 
should chance to be driven on shore, they would be secure of pro- 
tection. Their ships were high out of the water, so that a strong 
breeze was productive of much inconvenience to them by rendering 
them difficult to steer*. Here, being land-locked, they would be 
to a great extent protected from this evil. The great numbers of 
their vessels would enable them to extend their line beyond that of 
the enemy, without at the same time weakening it ; and the narrow 
channel being unfavourable to manceuvring, there seemed every 
prospect of using with great effect the Sacau and Persian archers 
from the forecastles of their vessels, — an arm in which they placed 
the greatest confidence f, and as the battle of Platsea showed J, with 
perfect reason. It is after this position has been taken up, opposite 
to the allied fleet of probably less than half the number of vessels, 
lying in the bight of Salamis to the west of the Silenian promontory 
(Aghia Varvara), that the treacherous message of Themistocles is 
brought to the Persian commander. From this point the narrative of 
iSscbylus becomes most detailed ; and every single particular of it was 
doubtless intended to have weight. The instant the Persian admiral 
receives the intelligence, he obviously dismisses all thoughts of a 
battle from his mind, and bends his whole attention to taking mea- 
sures for preventing the escape of the supposed fugitives. Orders 
are at once issued to all the captains for a movement to be carried 
out as soon as it should be dark § . In the meantime everything is done 
which could be done without attracting attention, to facilitate the 
intended operations. The men have their supper rations distributed 
to them, and make their oars fast to the pins||. As soon as it is dark, 
sailors and marines embark at once, and encouraging one another 
with cheers, repair to their respective stations^, the orders having 
been to block each entrance of the channel of Salamis with a triple 

* Plutarch, Themistocles, § 14. 

f In addition (it would seem) to the nadve marines, thirty Persians, Sacans, or 
Medes, were embarked in that capacity on each of the ships furnished by the 
foreign dependencies. (Herodotus, vii. 184.) These would probably be all archers. 
The Athenian ships at Salamis had only sixteen marines, of which four were 
archers, on board of each. (Plutarch, Themistocles, § 14.) Hence the appropriate- 
ness of the complaint of the Persian messenger in the play of ^schylus, that the 
course of events prevented this superiority from being made available : 
oitShv ydp ijpKei ro^a' irfis ^ oVciXXwro 
OTparbs dafiaaOets vatoiatv kfiPoXals.—^Pers. 278. 

X Herodotus, ix. 61. 

§ &^ e^iOt^s ut9 iJKOvirev, oi) ^vvels dSXov 

*'£XXtyvo« dvdpbs, ovde r6v Oewv ^96vov, 
TTaffiv TTpoipiovei rdvSe vavdpxois X^yov.— vv. 361-3. 

II ieiTTvSv T eiropavvovTo, vavpdrtis r dvt^p 

erpOTTOvTO KWTrriv ffKoKfibv Afupi* eiriperfiov.'^vv, 375, 376. 

^ ewel ih ^eyyos 17X10V Kare^iro 

Kai vvK e^ryei, rras dvi^p Kiiiirris dva^ 
6S vavv 6%u»p6{, Tras 9' 'owXtov ewiffrdriis^ 
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F cmieuig : atmige ! time pawra, aod the Greeks have aeTer attempted 
to get awayl. Morning breaks, and the firet thing \hej bear is tli« 
clear sound of tbc Greek paeaji re-ecboed from the itland f ^cks. A 
panic comet over them : they have been deluded I that solemn pKan 
■leant anything but flight^ ! A tnimpet sound kindles ap all the 
region where the enemy is, and immediately there is the simitl- 
taneous dash of ciotb in water, and he is plainly dUcovereil advancing 
in full force 1|. First, the right wing led, in perfect order, and next 
the wbole fleet advanced ; and at tbe same instant loud shouts were 
heard, " On, cbildren of Greece! now have ye everything at atakel[." 
Tiie cry of tbe Persians responds to the sound ; there is no time for 
delay, and ship at once turns upon ship with brazen beak**, the 
onset commencing by a Greek galley crippling a PbiEnician one. 
Surprised however as the barbarians are, they du not fly. A stream 
of sliipe at first makes head against the assailants ; but their num- 
bers crowded together in a narrow space prevent mutual aid. They 
run into r^cb other and sweep away each other's oars. In tbe 
mean time tbe Greeks with no little (lull surround them, keeping up ' 
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a continued onset with their beaks*, till the whole sea is concealed 
from view by the wrecks of capsized gallies and the corpses of men. 
Finally, the whole fleet takes to flight in disorder, followed closely 
by the victors, who present the spectacle of fishermen pursuing a 
shoal of tunny fish and destroying them with broken oars and fig- 
ments of wreck. The wail of despair spreads over the open seaf , 
until night puts an end to the pursuit. 

It appears to me perfectly impossible to reconcile this account 
with the view which Colonel Leake (justified as he certainly appears 
to be by the narrative of Herodotus t) takes of the relative positions 
of the two navies at the commencement of the battle. If Uie triple 
line of the Persians had been drawn up, as he imagines, along the 
strait which separates Salamis from the main, immediately opposite 
to the line of die Greeks, they could not have been attacked unex- 
pectedly ; the right wing of the enemy would not have been first 
seen leading the onset ; they themselves in their efforts to get into 
action would have presented nothing like the appearance of a stream 
of ships ; there is no reason why diey should have run aboard of 
each other ; and least of all — their line extending from the entrance 
of the Piraeus to beyond the western extremity of Mount ^Egaleos— 
would the enemy, who can have extended scarcely half the distance, 
have been able to surround them. It may be added, that when they 
began to retreat, none but the easternmost part of the line could by 
any possibility have escaped into the open sea ; neither would it 
have occurred to them to attempt it, when in their immediate rear 
the whole coast was lined with their own troops, who on their 
beaching their gallies would have furnished them with effectual pro- 
tection, — a course as natural in ancient warfare as running under the 
guns of a Mendly battery would be in modem. Moreover the island 
Psyttalea would not have been in the middle of the line of col]ision$, 
but quite at the extremity ; and the wrecks would have been carried 
by the afternoon swell radier into the bay at the head of which stands 
the Heracleum, than, as they actually were, on to Cape Colias||. 

All these difficulties will be avoided if we take a different view of 
the object of Themistocles's stratagem, and suppose that his design 
was not merely to induce the enemy to surround the Greeks and so 
compel them to fight, but also to bring him into such a position as, 
at the beginning of the engagement, to be just entering the narrow 
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channel where Leake supposea him to be already drawn up in fighting 
order. Supposing the invading fleet to have taken up the position 
which Leake aasigna to them, the afternoon before the battle — a 
euppofition which has the apparent sanction of Herodotus, and is 
not opposed to ^schylus — the movements which would follow the 
change of plan produced by Themistocles's message would naturally 
bring about this result. The westemmost squadron of the Persian 
line would move westward to block the narrow outlet between 
Salamis and the coast of Megaris. The squadron at Ceos might 
from the point of Sunium be signaled to close up near to j^gina. 
and that at Cynosura to make sail round Sunium ; and the remainder 
of the fleet in the channel, passing outwards by the eastern strait, 
would take their stations round theS.E. side of the island Salamis, the 
last of them (which we shall presently see would be the Pbtenicians) 
blocking the narrow cliannel with a triple line of gollies. When 
morning broke the land breeze would be blowing ; and if they desired 
to re-enter the channel, the Phienician ships, their crews fatigued with 
their labour throughout the night, would be obliged to pull against 
it round the head of the Silenian promontory (Aghia Varvara) and 
through the narrow channel between Fsyttalea and the main. The 
Greeks (I apprehend) timed their movements so as to attack them 
just at this conjuncture. The right wing would thus be seen by 
the enemy apparently leading, but the object being to wheel into 
line by bringing forward the extreme left, the Athenians (which 
were there stationed) would be quite as likely as any others to be 
well up in front when the actual shock took place*. They would 
make this with the advantage of the wind, and success would be 
nearly certain. The headmost ships of the Persians would be 
crippled, and would drift back upon those who advanced to support 
them from the rear ; these as they pressed forward would enter a 
continually narrowing channel, and not only fall aboard of each 
other, but have their oars swept away by those which had been pre- 
viously crippled. The triple line would be thrown into disorder, 
and the crowd of advancing vessels, each pressing forward as it best 
might, would present the appearance so graphically described by 
^schylus as " a stream" of ships. As the head of the column got 
clear of the narrow passage, it would be "surrounded" by the 
Hellenic line and at once destroyed. This state of things would 
continue so long as the invaders continued their attempt to force the 
passage ; but when they gave this up and retreated, the pursuit 
would continue on the open sea, over which (as jEschylus says) the 
cries of the enemy were heard as they were being destroyed. 

I'he description of the naval part of the engagement by the dra- 
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matic poet ceases here. The formidahle resistance made by the 
loDians, of \7hich Herodotus speaks*, finds no mention in him. 
This is exactly what might be expected. At the time the Persians 
was acted, liberty had been restored to the Asiatic Greeks, and 
good taste forbade the mention of any passage of arms between them 
and their European brethren. But still the course of proceedings 
in the engagement which the description of iEschylus indicates, 
affords an explanation of what is related in Herodotus respecting 
the lonians. If the Persian fleet had, in the night before the battle, 
taken up the position I have supposed in the order which Diodorus's 
authority gives, the lonians would be the furthest removed from the 
narrow channel where the action commenced, and in fact so placed 
that they could not have acted until the Phcenicians were out of the 
way. If, too, the Athenians were the part of the Greek fleet which 
began the battle, the remainder of the allies could not have come 
into the front until after the enemy had been forced back through 
the eastern strait. Hence the Peloponnesian force would be the 
part of the fleet which came into collision with the Ionian contin- 
gent ; but this would not be until the channel was cleared and they 
had got out into the open sea, where naturally the efforts of the 
lonians would be more fruitful. But still at the time they were 
brought into action, they would have been rowing ever since sunset 
on the preceding day, and would be encouraged to the treason pre- 
viously suggested to them by Themistocles, by seeing the entire 
ruin that had fallen upon the Phoenician squadron. It is not there- 
fore a matter of surprise that they too should have given way, 
although their resistance was beyond all comparison the most 
effective of any rendered by the several contingents that made up 
the navy of the invaders. 

Various insulated particulars which appear here and there in the 
narratives of Plutarch and Diodorus, as well as that of Herodotus, 
receive some illustration from the above remarks. Plutarch says 
that Themistocles did not begin the action until the usual breeze 
set in from the sea, causing a swell to set into the straits ; and that 
the effect of this was most detrimental to the Persian ships, which 
were high out of the water and top-heavy, and being caught by the 
wind could not be steered well ; so that they laid their flanks open 
to the beaks of the Hellenic galliesf. Here what Plutarch does is 
merely to confound the land breeze which is blowing at daybreak — 
the time at which the engagement really commenced — and the sea 
breeze — which sets in late in the forenoon, and which doubtless had 
the effect he mentions, — ^not indeed upon ships engaged within the 
channel (where the island Salamis, as above observed, would have 
served as a breakwater), but upon vessels in the open sea, which, in 
the course of events I have sketched out, would naturally first come 
into action several hours after daybreak. 

Diodorus also, although here, as elsewhere, his notions of the 
course of proceeding are extremely vague, goes to confirm the view 
above taken. He makes (as 1 have observed) the Greek line of 
* viii. 85. t Themisi, § 14. 
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oattle to be formed across the strait between Salamis and the main 
(roy iropoy fiera^v SaXa/ucFos jcal 'HpaicXc/ov KaT€i\py)j not, as Leake 
makes it, along the same*. And he also supposes the advance of 
the Persians to be from the open sea into the narrow, " They held 
their course," he says, " at first in good order, for they had plenty of 
sea-room ; but on entering the channel, they were obliged to with- 
draw some of the ships from the line, and made terrible confusion. 
The admiral too, who led, and began the action, was killed after a 
brilliant struggle, and when his ship was sunk, confusion spread over 
the barbarian fleet : for orders were given by many, and each one issued 
different commands ; so that they desisted from a forward course, and 
backing their gallies retired into the open sea ; upon which the Athe- 
nians, seeing che confusion of the barbarians, advanced upon them." 
.... It is obvious that this description is quite compatible with the 
view which I have taken, and agrees with the narrative of iEschylus 
as well as the vague account of a writer compiling his history hastily 
from books five hundred years after the event can be expected to 
agree with the vivid description of an eye-witness ; but that it is 
altogether incompatible with the notion of Leake. 

It is also to be observed that the naval force of the Persians was 
arranged, according to Diodorus, by nations, in order (he says) that 
the crews who understood one another's language might be near to 
each other, and able to express to one another the need they 
might have for assistance. Arranged on this principle, he says, 
the Phoenicians occupied the right wing, and the Greeks in the 
Persian service the leftf* But if this idea was really acted upon, the 
most natural place for the Egyptians would be beyond the Phce- 
nicians on the extreme right : for the great intercourse between 
Phoenicia and Egypt would certainly produce some facility of oral 
communication between the maritime and fluvial population of these 
two countries. Now if the Egyptians really did occupy the extreme 
right, when the Persian fleet took up the position along the strait of 
Salamis which Herodotus indicates, although Diodorus himself says 
nothing about it, the day before the battle, — and if the movements 
were such as I have above supposedly* — the Egyptian squadron would 
be exactly the one whose position rendered it desirable for it to 
move westward for the purpose of blocking the western channel ; 
and after it had been detached for this purpose, the Phoenicians 
would remain (as Diodorus places them) the extreme right of the 
Persian fleet. And it also happens that the especial service of 
blocking the western channel actually was, according to Diodorus's 
express statement, assigned to the Egyptians, although, by the way 
he mentions the matter, he does not imagine that at the time they 

• xi. 19. t xi. 17. 

X Herodotus says that the Persians surrounded their opponents by moving their 
right wing round to the island and closing up the eastern channel with the 
squadrons from Ceos and Cynosura : eTreiSi^ eyivovro fi6<rat vvktcs, dvrjyov fiev 
t6 air iffrrepris xipas KVKXovfievoi irpos rrjv "EaXauiva' dvrjyov Sh ol dfupl t^v 
Kiov re Kai rriv Kvvotrovpav Tcrayfievoif icarelxov re fie'xfii- Mowvxii?s irdvTa 
rov TTOpOfiov rycri vrivcrL (§ 76.) This, as Leake says, is an impossibility. 
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were moved they were actually in line in the channel of Salamis, 
but rather supposes them as despatched from Phalerum*. 

Again, Herodotus mentions that when the battle was over, the vic- 
torious Greeks towed in to Salamis "as much of the wreck of the de- 
stroyed vessels as remained still in that part/' but that a large quantity 
was carried by the west wind on to Cape Coliasf. This is exactly the 
description of what would occur under the circumstances which have 
been sketched out. The conflict beginning at the entrance of the 
channel of Salamis, just as the head of the Persian column rounded 
the Silenian headland and the northern extremity of Psyttalea (the 
land breeze blowing at the time), part of the wrecks would be caught 
by the point and the island;^, but a large portion would drift out 
into the open water till the sea breeze sprang up, which, as it took 
them, would carry them in the direction of which Herodotus 
speaks. Had the action taken place where Leake supposes, the 
wreck could not have been carried anything like so far along the 
coast of Attica. 

That eminent topographer appears to have been led in no small de- 
gree to form the view which he has taken of the position of the Persian 
fleet, from the interpretation which he has put upon an oracle, which 
Herodotus records and mentions as having been strikingly fulfilled 
by the course of events. Ruin is predicted in a prophecy of Bacis 
to the arrogant invaders '* when they with their ships shall have 
made a bridge from the sacred shore of Artemis bearer of the sword of 
gold to sea-girt Cynosura§." Leake imagines this to refer to the 
Persian line of battle extending, as he supposes it to have done, from 
a cape of Salamis opposite to the Silenian promontory, on which he 
believes a temple of Artemis to have stood. As the Silenian head- 
land, which he identifies with Cynosura, would lie opposite to the 
centre of their assumed line, he argues that by taking up this posi- 
tion they fulfilled the conditions of the prophecy ; and that in fact 
this circumstance was the main cause of Herodotus mentioning Cy- 
nosura at all in the passage above quoted || . This appears to me a 
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ffTv^Xovs Trap* dxTas Beiverai ^eiXtiviuiv, — Pers, 303. 

The bodies would not float like the wrecks, and therefore it was the island Salamis 
and the immediate neighbourhood where they were chiefly found. 

rrXridovfft veKpStv dvairdrfiuts ef^Bapfiivtov 

SaXa/Atvos oLKvai teas re 7rp<5(yxu»po<? roTros. — Pert. 273. 

§ viii. 77. The words are : — 

hrav *ApTefiidos xpvaaopov lepbv aKTt^ 
vriv<ri ye^vpttxtnnn Koi eivaXitiv Kvv6<rovpav, 

Leake translates this erroneously, '* when the barbarians shall cover with their ships 
the sacred shore of Diana and that of Cynosura," and the erroneous translation 
masks the meaning of the oracle. 

II *' Thus the point of Cynosura [by which he understands the Silenian headland] 
and the island of Psyttalea were opposite to the centre of the triple line of the 
Persians, and near their right was a cape of Salamis, upon or adjacent to which, as 
we have already seen from Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana; and hence the 
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moat unsatisfactory explanation of the passage, to eay nothing of 
the gratuitous assumptions which it involves. The way in which 
the prophecy was fulfilled will be plain enough, if we only consider 
the manner in which the armada of the invaders was moved, before 
the land and sea forces were united for the last time at Phalerum. It 
ie obvious that with an enormous multitude like that under Xerxes 
(even allowing almost any amount of exaggeration as to its num- 
bers), the great difficulty must have been to move the forces and 
jirovide them with supplies. And the way in which this problem 
was attempted to be solved may be made out by the indircrt notices 
of Herodotus, although he was (as may he proved from various pas- 
sages of his work) quite unable to comprehend the vaat scale of 
oriental strategics*. 'ITie endeavour of the Persian commander was 
as much as possible to proceedjiari;30ffffu with the army and the fleet. 
This was desirable, because wherever opposition was encountered, 
it was important they should be able to act together ; consequently, 
although great preparation had been made beforehand in forming 
magazines, it would be impossible to dispense with the attendance 
of vessels to carry supplies. An army of such magnitude as even to 
be reported able to drink considerable streams dry, could not by any 
possibility be moved except in bodies separated from each other by a 
considerable interval. 'I'he some would be the cose with the fleet, 
the crews of which (aa is notorious) were in ancient times compelled 
continually to land. A supply of food and water in a ship of war 
sufficient to render it able to keep the sea even for a very few days, 
is a thing unheard of in ancient history. And if we turn to Hero- 
dotus's account of the march from Doriscus (where the whole force 
was first assembled), to Acanthusf , we see that the mode of advance 
is obviously planned with a reference to the means of providing sup- 
plies. The army moved on three lines ; one considerably inland ; 
another along the coast, keeping up a communication with the fleet ; 
and a third between the two. This last was the liue of march taken 
by the guards and the king in person. I'hat the main force of the 
army was included in the second of these divisions can scarcely be 
questioned. I'he first having to pass through a mountainous region, 
would be as lightly equipped as possible, and thus would be more 

words of the oracle ol Bncis relating to the shore of Diana, which Herodotus has 
quoIPd." (Appendix ii. p. 201.) " Un the me side of the city a temple of Diana, 
and on ihi other the trophy erected in honour of the victory gained over the Per- 
.iana." (vol. ii. p. 169.) All that PaUBaniaa really says ia, that there ii al SataraiB 
the temple and tlie trophy (i. 30. 1). Leake has apparently considered that the 
eipresiion tdSto fUv — roBro Si wbj intended lo denote a position such as he has 
auigned to the two. " Herodotus seems to hate inlroduceii the tiame of Cynoaura 
[in i 76, qaoledinnolet, p. 110] aolely for the purpoee of noticing the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of an oracle." (Appendix ti. p. 950.) 
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able to provide for its own subsistence by foraging, without depending 
upon the commissariat. The third, with the king in person, moving 
along the line of the inhabited towns, where stores would be forth- 
coming*, would also be provided for. But the second would be 
supplied through the medium of the fleet, with which it kept up a 
close communication. The extreme importance of maintaining this 
was perhaps the cause that this division advanced under the imme- 
diate command of Mardoniusf, the general of greatest reputation in 
the service. When the central division arrived at Acanthus, the 
nature of the shore necessitated a change of plan for a time. It was 
no longer possible to keep up a constant communication between 
the army and the 'fleet ; and accordingly the latter was ordered to 
make sail for that point at which the communication could be re- 
stored, viz. the bay of Therme^. There again a halt was made, and 
the land force encamped along a considerable line of coast, " from 
the city Therme and Mygdonia, as far as the river Lydias and the 
Haliacmon, which form the boundary between Bottisea and Mace- 
donia §." 

From Therme a second simultaneous move of both army and navy 
was made. And in fact here their difficulties really began. There 
was now a prospect of meeting an enemy in force : diis involved 
the necessity of concentrating the war gallies to a considerable 
extent ; and when steps for securing this had been taken, the evil 
that had been foreseen occurred, — there was no port large enough 
to receive the whole in the event of foul weather ||. There can be 
no question that it was the expectation of resistance from the Greek 
fleet at Artemisium, that induced the Persians to bring on the same 
day to Sepias, so large a force as to be obliged to anchor in eight lines 
off the shore ^. The land forces were being pushed forward to 
Thermopylae, and it was necessary to get the fleet into the bay of 
Pagasae to cooperate with them**. The enormous loss which was 
sustained on this occasion would undoubtedly prevent a similar risk 
from being unnecessarily incurred; and when the pass of Ther- 
mopylae was at last forced, and the Greek fleet retreated toSalamisff , 
the two arms of the invading force once more found themselves 
united, with nothing in the shape of an enemy to stop them until 
another concentration should be effected in the ports of Attica. The 
army advanced without the least resistance, overrunning Attica and 
sacking Phocis ; and Xerxes had his head-quarters at Athens ttt with 
a large force ready to be pushed on to the isthmus §§, at the time 
when tibe fleet entered the port of Phalerum. The question now is, 
what was the nature of their movements to reach this point : and 
common sense would suggest that squadrons were advanced in suc- 
cession, perhaps within signal distance of each other, but at any rate 
not so near as gratuitously to risk the safety of the ships, and in- 
crease the difficulty of procuring water and other necessaries for the 
crews. Wherever there was an extensive beach upon which the 
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gallies might be hiiuk-d up, there, in the nature of things, it would 
be arranged for a large nuraher to aseemble. This would doubtless 
be the case at Eretria in Eubrea. which lies most opportunely for 
re-aB«einbling the fleet after its necessary delay in passing through 
the narrow channel between Aulia and Chalcis. After Eretria, the 
nest beach of any capacity would be that of the bay of Marathon, 
Borae fifteen miles ofl\ in running for which, the point Cyjiosvra, its 
northern extremity, would he the natural landmark. And here, I 
apprehend, is to be found the solution of the problem offered hy 
fiacis's prophecy. Seven stades only from Eretria, at the hamlet 
AmarynthuB, was the temple of ArtemU Amamsia*. a deity wor- 
ehiped with the greatest pomp under this name by Athenians as 
well as Eretriansf. A fleet of 800 or 1000 ships crossing in the 
order in which they would have to take up their station on their 
arrival, when seen from the hills overhanging Rhamnus or Trico- 
rythus, could hardly fail to suggest to the imagination of a spectator 
the notion of bridging over the sea between the two pointis. Again, 
as between Marathon and Phaierum there is no facility for beaching 
any large number of ehips, the advance from the one to the other 
would naturally be by detached squadrons, and the great bulk of the 
fleet might very well be reported at head-quarters while the rear still 
remained on the safe shore of Marathon (li/'^i Ti\v Kvvdaovpni), and 
while an intermediate squadron had been advanced only as far as Ceos 
in their course round the aoulhern foreland of Attica. In such circum- 
stances, the signaling them to clo:^c up, under the impression which 
the Persian admiral had formed of the intentions of the Greeks. 
would be exactly what we might look for. By so doing, the more 
advanced ships would he in a position to sweep the channel between 
the islands of Salamis and jEgina; and it is exactly here that if 
any Greek vessels had stolen out from Salamis in the night, they 
would have been found when day broke, 

I will conclude these remarks by a reference to one other passage 
of Herodotus, which confirms the view just taken of the movement 
of the squadron from Ceos. When Aristides, in the night before 
the engagement, arrived suddenly in Salamis and informed Themi- 
stocles that the enemy's fleet had surrounded the island, he said 
" that he had come from iEgina, and found great difficulty in get- 
ting out to sea without being seen by the squadron of observation t-" 
Herodotus indeed makes him add, hy way of explanation, "that 
the whole Greek position was surrounded by Xerxes' vessels." But 
this circumstance would have been a hindrance to him, not in get- 
ting out from jEgina, but in getliag in to Salamis. If however the 
squadron of observation was the one which had been signaled to 
close up from Ceos, the difficulty la exactly what would have oc- 
curred. According to .^echyius's view, the false intelligence of 
Themistoeles is conveyed to the Persian commander in-chief a con- 
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siderable time before sunset*. Orders would instantly be tele- 
graphed to the squadrons at Ceos and Cynosura, and they would 
get under way with all speed: and this would easily bring the 
former into the neighbourhood of the island ^gina before it was 
too dark to distinguish them. Thus spreading over the space be- 
tween the two islands, the difficulty of Aristides would be to get 
past them, which is exactly what appears to be indicated by the 
phrase {fioyis kicwXwaai), The vessels surrounding Salamis would 
occasion him comparatively little difficulty. He was probably only 
in a small boat, much more speedy, and less distinguishable at night- 
time than a trireme would be ; and when he approached the southern 
shore of Salamis, it would be easy for him to watch his moment, 
row in to land, and proceed over thq hills to the Grecian camp on 
foot. 

The battle of Salamis has so long been popularly considered as an 
example of what maybe effected by mere valour against enormous odds, 
that possibly some may experience a feeling of unwillingness to take 
any view of the subject which diminishes the disparity between the 
contending navies. But this is scarcely a reasonable way of looking 
at a matter of history. Bravery does much when directed by skill; 
but all experience leads us to doubt statements of any great results 
effected by it when without this guidance. If the foregoing views 
are well-founded, our wonder at the extraordinary success of the 
Greek fleet may perhaps be diminished ; but certainly in at least as 
great a degree must our admiration of the acuteness and resolution 
of its commander be increased. With an overwhelming force opposed 
to him actually drawn up in order of battle, a friendly coast lined 
with the flower of the Persian army in its rear, he succeeds, first of 
all in detaching a large portion of the ships opposed to him, and 
placing them in a quarter where it was out of the question that they 
should be active; secondly, in getting the remainder out of the 
position they occupied into one incomparably inferior ; thirdly, in 
exhausting the enemy's crews by keeping' them in motion all nightf ; 
and, finally, in bringing them on a sudden to action in a way which 
rendered their peculiar armament unavailable, and under circum- 
stances which must have made them feel, not only that their estimate 
of their foes had been totally wrong, but that probably they had 
traitors in their own ranks. 

* This must have been the case ; for the time was sufficient to give orders to 
each of the captains, and for them in their turn to get their several gallies ready 
to start the instant it should be dark. The entirely different view of Herodotus is 
remarked above, note ^, p. 11 5. 

f It should not be overlooked, that according to ^schylus's view the sailors of 
the Persian fleet get their suppers early, — not as they would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, after nightfall. Hence, when day broke, they had not only been at 
the oar all night, but likewise fasting for a longer period than customary. 
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Thomas Watts, Esq., in the Chair. 

The receipt of the following presents to the Society was an- 
nounced : — 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. v. ; Vocabulary of 
the Jargon or Trade-Language of Oregon ; and some Pamphlets ; 
from the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S. Grammar of 
the Bornu or Kanuri Language (2 copies) ; Dialogues, and a small 
portion of the New Testament, in the English, Arabic, Haussa, and 
Bornu Languages (2 copies) ; from the Foreign Office. An Essay 
on the signification of the word '* E " used by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to designate Foreigners ; from T. Taylor Meadows, Esq. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the above-named donors 
for their gifts. 

A letter from the Rev. John Davies (of Smallwood Parsonage, near 
Lawton, Cheshire), was read, stating that he had nearly completed an 
extensive Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire, which he would place 
at the Society's disposal when finished ; and that he would be glad to 
enter into correspondence with any Member who was investigating 
the affinities between the Semitic and Indo-European classes of lan- 
guages, as he had been for some time engaged in an inquiry into 
that subject. 

The following paper was then read — 

" On some alleged Distinctions in Languages believed to be with- 
out foundation." By Professor Key. 

There are many opinions current in the literary world with respect 
to differences of character between languages, which the writer 
believes to be founded in error, and as these opinions are not merely 
of common acceptation, but have been often made the basis upon 
which languages have been distributed into classes, it seems highly 
desirable that what error exists in these opinions should be made the 
subject of inquiry. 

In his Comparative Grammar (§ 108), the German scholar Bopp 
has quoted a passage from the writings of A. W. v. Schlegel, and 
given in his own abridged language a statement of the views of 
Fr. V. Schlegel, at the same time that he has put forward the 
doctrine which he himself deems to be the true one. According to 
A . W. V. Schlegel, languages divide themselves into three classes;, 
languages without any grammatical structure, languages that make 
use of affixes, and inflectional languages. To the last of these he 
awards the palm of superiority, and bestows on them the honorary 
title of organic languages, "because," says he, ** they contain a living 
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principle of development and growth, and alone possess, so to say, 
an abundant vegetation; in other words, they have the wonderful 
faculty of forming an endless variety of words, and of marking the 
connexion of ideas which these words denote by means of an incon- 
siderable (assez petit) number of syllables, which separately con- 
sidered have no signification, but w^hich precisely define the meaning 
of the word to which they are attached." 

Friedrich von Schlegel, in the second place, contends for two main 
genera of languages, dividing them into those which express second- 
ary ideas by an internal change of the root or inflection, and those 
which eflfect the same object by an added word which already in 
itself expresses the additional idea, whether of plurality, of past or 
future, or other relation. 

Again, Bopp in the same chapter gives his own views, where, like 
Aug. Wil. V. Schlegel, he contends for three classes: 1st, mono- 
syllabic languages, which are incapable of composition, and conse- 
quently witSiout organism, without grammar, as the Chinese ; 2ndly, 
languages with monosyllabic roots which admit of composition, and 
to this power are almost exclusively indebted for their organic deve- 
lopment or grammar. The main principle of word-formation in this 
class of languages he thinks to consist in the union of verbal and 
pronominal roots, which together represent as it were the body and 
soul of language, e. g. the Sanscrit ; 3rdly, languages with disyllabic 
verbal roots, containing three essential consonants on which the 
fundamental meaning rests, as the Hebrew and Arabic. 

By many writers, Mr. Prichard for example, in his ' Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations,' and Duponceau, to whom he refers, 
the idioms of the American tribes are called polysynthetic or poly- 
syllabic, a term by which some marked diflference from our European 
tongues seems to be implied, and a diflFerence still greater from the 
so-called monosyllabic languages of South-eastern Asia. 

Again, we often find much contumely thrown on languages as 
being barbarous, uncultivated, mere provincial dialects, and so wholly 
unworthy the consideration of philologers. 

Now the writer has long satisfied himself that the distinctions here 
enumerated are nearly all, if not absolutely all, wholly unsubstantial, 
and so most injurious to the progress of philological science. He 
proposes then in the present paper to give briefly some of the reasons 
which have brought him to this conclusion, reserving for future op- 
portunity, or rather wishing others better qualified to take up, the 
more complete consideration of the question. 

To begin with the Chinese language. It is asserted of this, that 
it has a peculiar monosyllabic character and is devoid of grammatical 
formations. We are taught to believe that it is altogether like those 
one-syllable stories which are considerately placed before the eye of 
the child when it takes its first lessons in reading, or such as those 
with which Punch at times amuses older children. Unfortunately 
our knowledge of Chinese has been obtained through a medium 
which has led to much distortion. The distance of the country 
and the opposition of Chinese authorities to all intercourse with 
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foreigners have been serious obstacles to the attainment cf accurate 
knowledge. Many of our Chinese scholars have made their studies 
of the language at Singapore instead of China ; and of those who 
have had opportunities of a nearer view, too many have found, even 
at Macao, but very imperfect means of mixing with educated natives. 
Again, what we commonly call Chinese seems to stand to the lan- 
guages generally spoken in that country, much as Latin did some 
centuries ago to the vulgar tongue of Itily, France, or England ; in 
other words, it is rather a dead than a living tongue. But there has 
been a still greater hindrance in the medium through which Chinese 
is studied. Our scholars have learnt it, as scholars always love to 
do, through books rather than by oral communication. Thus they 
have allowed themselves to be led astray by what is merely an acci- 
dent of the written language. The characters being monosyllabic, 
they have hastily assumed the language to be the same ; and thus 
Europeans commonly believe that the Chinese have been contented 
with a form of speech which by its mere monotony would have dis- 
gusted any other race of human beings ; while some have thought 
that this painful monotony may be partially corrected by the 
mysterious influence of the four tones. Such views are upset by 
the simple testimony of one who had the best opportunities of 
obtaining exact knowledge, the late consul at Ningpo, Robert Thorn. 
From him we learn that the Chinese, like our own tongue, though 
rich in monosyllabic words, has no scarcity of disyllables, trisyllables, 
and polysyllables. In the preface to his ' Chinese Speaker*,* he 
directs one who would learn the language to try to get an intelligent 
native of Peking to read the Chinese and to follow him on the English 
side of the page (t. e, the side with the Chinese written in English cha- 
racters with an interlinear English translation), as a clerk follows the 
parson in church ; and he goes on to say, that such a student cannot 
fail to observe, as he reads along, that many words are disyllables, 
and not a few polysyllables ; that some are accented on the ultimate, 
others on the penult^ and others again on the antepenult, &c. 
Indeed Mr. Thom was prevented from marking the said accents 
solely by the paucity of accentuated letters at his command. A short 
example from Mr. Thorn's book may be of use : — 

Yih-ko-jin heo Kwdn-hwa lai, tso sbim-mo-tl ne? 

Now a man in learning the Mandarin language, what is his object? 

Those who deny to the Chinese a grammar, seem to have started 
with wrong notions of what grammar is in their own language, and 
on that account alone have failed to find in Chinese what they were 
in search of. The mere inspection of a Chinese grammar telb us 
that a certain syllable affixed to a Chinese substantive serves to 
express the relation which Europeans denote by the term genitive 
case, that another syllable added may imply plurality, and so on 
with the other secondary notions of grammar. It is also true, that 
at times the mere proximity of two words is sufficient to express a 

* The Chinese Speaker, or Extracts from works written in the Mandarin Lan- 
guage, as spoken at Peking. Compiled for the use of students by Robert Thom, 
Esq., H.M. Consul at Ningpo. Part I. Ningpo, 1846. 
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relation between them without the fomial employment of a special 
particle. So with us the nominative and accusative are pointed out 
by their mere position, whereas in Greek or Latin a suitable affix is 
required for the office. So again we say moon-light, when we mean 
the moon's light, lunae lux. But it may be opposed to what is here 
said, that the syllables which the Chinese employ as affixes, have an 
original meaning of their own ; for example, that the syllable com- 
monly used to denote the genitival relation is at times employed as 
a verb equivalent to the Latin proficisci ; whereas, to use the language 
of A.W. V. Schlegel, the affixes of our European languages in them- 
selves nont point de signification. This is a doctrine which cannot 
be admitted. Every affix had once a determinate meaning of its 
own, although that meaning may be obscured by time, and although 
when used as a suffix it confessedly fills an inferior office. In 
a very large number of instances philologists have succeeded in 
tracing affixes to their source. Thus the origin of the final letters 
in regam, regas, regat, is doubted by no one ; but it would be idle 
to enumerate the cases where philologers have succeeded in tracing 
these petty adjuncts to their source. That in many cases there 
should be a difficulty in the process was to be expected, when we 
call to mind that syllables, however significant at first in themselves, 
when they perform so humble a duty naturally lose importance by 
the side of the greater personage on whom they wait for the time ; 
in other words, that they become enclitics to the accented word 
which precedes them ; and independently of this disadvantage, their 
position at the end of a word exposes them to early curtailment and 
the possibility of absolute annihilation, seeing that man is ever apt 
to abridge his labours. But if our doctrine be correct, that every 
affix was in origin a significant word, it will follow that the difiPer- 
ence between Chinese and the leading languages of Europe is, that 
the Chinese has undergone less corruption. This however we say 
with some hesitation, because it seems highly probable that in the 
ordinary spoken languages of China, many abbreviations of sound 
would present themselves which do not appear in the written pages of 
the Mandarin language. Indeed some traces of such corruption seem 
to occur in the pages of Mr. Thom'sbook, as when he writes a Chinese 
word shin-tsze-^rh, i, e, a disyllabic represented by three members of 
the Chinese syllabarium; and indeed we also have something very 
similar in our mode of writing as two syllables what is often pro- 
nounced as one, in loved, Strachan, Wiveliscombe, Daventry, 

We may next take into consideration the alleged distinction be- 
tween word-building by addition of affixes, and word-building by what 
some call inflection, others motion. Indeed the word 'inflection' 
seems to be used with a considerable latitude of meaning. When 
Latin grammars give rules for forming a genitive from dominus by 
changing us into f, or the second person of a verb of the third con- 
jugation by changing o into t>, they seem to invite their readers to 
invent a term for the process from some root expressive of change ; 
and • inflection' seems a suitable word ; or more probably it was in- 
vented in reference to that strange view of language by which a 
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nominative was compared to an upright stick (rectus), which falling 
down passed through various angles of inclination, and so led to 
the creation of those strange words *case,* * oblique cases/ and * decli- 
nation.' Be this as it may, in the so-called process of declination, as 
well as that of conjugation, the philologist now sees nothing but 
agglutination. I'hus dominies contains the two significant words 
c^omino ' master,' and s (originally so.ne fuller form) 'source of action,* 
while dominum in the final m contains the spectre of some once- 
existing word denoting an ' object.* If this be right, what is often 
called an inflection may well receive the more intelligible name of an 
afi&x, and we should deduce dominum and domini, not from the nomi- 
native dominus, but together with the said nominative from a common 
word domino^, itself inexpressive of the relations which we call cases. 

But grammarians, Bopp among others, S])eak of languages which 
more or less express a modification of the main word by an internal 
alteration of that word, by what Grimm and many German philolo- 
gers call motion. Thus, man, goose, tooth, in our own language are 
said to form their plurals by a mere change of the root vowel into 
men, geese, teeth. So in the Semitic tongues, to useBopp's own exam- 
ples, we have the Hebrew words kjtd ' killing,' and kdidl * killed.' 
With the Semitic languages, in his profound ignorance of them, the 
writer must not venture to deal ; but as regards the cases that have 
been just quoted from the £nglish language, he ventures with some 
confidence to refer to an explanation that he gave in a former paper, 
viz. that such plural nouns once, like other plurals, had a suitable 
sufiix, es, or er,ox en) that the addition of such a sufiix, by means of 
its weak vowel, affected the strong vowel in the main body of the 
word ; and that manner, for example, becoming miinner, gradually 
passed through a shortened sound miinne to a still shorter men*. 
But there are other examples to which the explanation which has 
been just put forward will not apply. For instance, the distinction 
between venit the present • he comes,' and venit the perfect * he 
came,' claims an independent consideration. Of course within the 
limits of the present paper it would be impossible to deal with all 
the alleged cases of * motion,' but as regards the two words before 
us, a solution presents itself which is drawn ft'om the writer's 
favourite doctrine, that grammatical formations intended to represent 
the same idea will be found substantially identical where much dif- 
ference seems to exist. Thus he believes venit to be only a com- 
pression of a reduplicated vevenit; vellit ' he pulled,' vertit * he turned/ 
visit * he came to see,' of older forms vevellit, vevertit, vevisit-f . 

But it may be as well, before leaving the question of word-build* 
ing by affixes, to allude to the practice which prevails with some 
English writers of distributing languages into two classes, which 
they call analytical and synthetical, the one name being applied to 
those which, like the Latin and Greek, express the secondary ideas 
by affixes, as patris, patrem, scribo, scribis, scribam, scripsi, &c. ; and 

* See Grimm, Deutsche Gr. on the umlaut. 

t See Review of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, Journal of Education, vol. i. 
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the other to the modem tongues, which more or leee discarding tiie 
affiieg, employ prepositioue, independent pronouns, and auxiliary 
verbs. 

As regardis the opposition thus created lietween prepositions and 
case-endings, what after all does it amount to? It will perhaps 
be said that a preposition is a fuller and more independent word, 
and that it is possessed of a distinct meaning. But it seems no 
way entitled to claim any privilege of distinction from the desjused 
case-ending. If stress be laid upon the fact that the printer leaves 
a larger space of white paper between a preposition and the noun it 
accompanies, than between the letter or letters which constitute a 
case-ending and the main body of the noun, the answer is, that the 
language which has the first claim on our attention is the language 
which is addressed to the ear, not that which is placed before the 
eye ; and it will be found that an ordinary speaker is apt to pro- 
nounce a preposition in immediate connexion with its noun. Thus 
in the pronunciation of the phrase at home, the / more closely clings 
to the following syllable than to its own word. In Terence the 
rhythm of many lines halts unless we read inter nos as intermos. It 
is on this account that e^ and ei: in Greek are allowed no accent 
of their own ; it is by this that we must explain the fftct that 
the enclitic conjunction que attaches itself, not to the prepo- 
sition in, but to the ablative which follows, inforoque * and in the 
forum/ not inque foro, unless indeed the in have in a particular 
case a special emphasis, and then inque foro becomes not merely 
admissible, but a necessity. We might have opposed to the argu- 
ment, such as it is, founded on the interval left by the printer be- 
tween a preposition and its noun, that in the best Inscriptions as 
well as in the best MSS. of the Latin language, it is a veiy common 
practice to treat a preposition as belonging to the noun which follows, 
just as much as the prepositions which enter in composition with 
verbs belong to those verbs. We might refer, for example, to the 
Baccanalian Inscription as one of the oldest, where the last line 
places in close beside agro, or to the Inscription given by Marini of 
a laudatory epitaph which had been erected by one of those pro* 
scribed by the triumvirate in honour of a wife who had saved his 
life on that occasion, an inscription belonging to what is called the 
best age of Latinity, and which contains several examples of prepo« 
sitions and nouns united. Then again, if reliance be placed on the 
fuller form of prepositions, let it be observed that hi in nobis, vobis, 
which represents the dative, is to both ear and eye as long a word 
as our own so-called by ; but in truth we also often abridge our 
own prepositions. I'hus we say afoot, abed, aboard, asleep, where 
indeed the argument from the printer's practice fails, as here the 
corrupted preposition has become indissolubly attached to the substan- 
tive ; we might also refer to the abbreviation of the word of, in * two 
o'clock.' As to the real power of prepositions and case-endings, one 
common definition will answer for the two, the original object of 
both in their usage with substantives being to denote the relations 
of place. Thus it will be found that every preposition in Latin had 
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such a meaning. The only examples which may even seem to 
refuse obedience to the definition are perhaps ob and propter, but we 
find the former occasionally used in the older writers, as Ennius and 
Plautus, with the sense of 'towards' or 'fronting/ and its equivalent 
in the Greek tongue, eiri, has often meanings related to place. We 
might also have relied on the usage of ob in composition with Latin 
verbs, as oppono, obdo, where the local sense is prominent. Indeed 
no doubt could have been entertained on the subject had it not been 
for the fact, that in the Augustan writers ob was chiefly used to 
denote a reason. Of propter it is enough to refer to its well-known 
connexion by form with />ro/>e ; but the sense of 'near' belongs even 
to propter itself as used by Terence. But if the sense of loodity be 
visible in the prepositions, no less is it found in the case-endings. 
Thus if we look to the primitive meanings of the cases, we find that 
the nominative denotes the whence of an action ; the genitive the 
past whence (so to say) of a thing, where it came from, its origin ; 
the dative denotes the where ; and the accusative the whither ; while 
the ablative appears to have in it two cases blended together. Often 
in power as well as in form it claims kindred with the dative, and 
usurps its functions, for example, after the prepositions in, sub, and 
cum, or when it denotes ' the time when' ; at other times it has a 
power more in accordance with its name of ablative, and seems a good 
substitute for a genitive, as after the prepositions ex and de. That 
one word should thus have had two origins has its parallel in our own 
him, which it is well known as a dative corresponds to the Grerman 
ihm, and as an accusative to ihn. There remains then the single 
distinction that a preposition precedes its noun, while a case-ending 
follows it. The pettiness of such a distinction it is scarcely worth 
while to dwell upon, particularly when English, Latin and Greek 
abound in cases of prepositions so-caUed which are placed after 
their nouns, as herein, hereupon, hereat, hereabouts, &c., mecum, 
quibuscum, quoad, qua de re, reges in ipsos, id quo de agitur, &c. 
Indeed for the grammars of many languages, as the Finn, Lapp, 
Mongol, Turkish, it has been found necessary to invent the term 
' postposition.' One thing must be admitted, that there is often a 
more exact definition of locality in prepositions than in case-endings. 
Thus the genitival suffir denotes indeed ' whence/ but not with 
that precision which is seen in de 'down from,' ex 'out of; the 
accusative means generally ' whither,' but ire in urbem means * go 
into the city,' ire ad urbem ' go up to the city.* This however is 
but a defect which occurs in the Greek, Latin, and some other lan- 
guages. The Finn and Lapp have a much larger store of cases than 
the classical languages ; and it should be remembered that the Latin 
language comes before us in the shape it had when it had already 
got a number of prepositions to supply what was wanting in its 
postpositions. Who shall say that there was not a time when the 
Latin language had an abundant supply of case-endings, perhaps 
equal in number to its subsequent stock of prepositions ? 

We will not dwell at any length upon the distinction between 
languages founded on the use of auxiliary verbs. The question is 
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one very similar to that which we have been discussing. We write 
an auxiliary verb it is true as an independent word, but in pronun- 
ciation bring it close up to the verb it belongs to. Thus ' I shall have 
heard/ is just as truly a single word as audivero. In ' I did love/ 
we choose to call did an auxiliary ; but in * I loved/ which is merely 
an abbreviation of ' I love did/ the very same word performs the 
same part of an auxiliary. ' He is gone away ' has the so-called 
verb substantive for an auxiliary, and it so happens that in ahiit 
(corrupted from abiist) we have substantiall}'^ the word est, which 
represents ' he is.' 

It is true, that in these instances, as in the case-endings of nouns, 
the suffixes have become obscured. For this reason, and because 
their non- emphatic place at the end of words withdrew them from 
attention, it became necessary, whenever emphasis was to be laid 
on the idea which they express, to prefix a distinct word to denote 
the same idea, even at the expense of tautology. Thus the Roman 
said ego scribo, although the ego was already denoted by the final 
vowel of the verb ; so ' I did love * has a greater emphasis than * I 
loved/ In the course of time, as the suffixes sufifered more and more 
from corruption, it became more and more requisite to use the prefix, 
whether pronoun nominative, auxiliary verb, or preposition. 

But we must find a little space for some other matters. It will 
be recollected that Bopp divides the Thesaurus of words into the 
two head classes of verbal roots and pronominal roots (V. G. § 105). 
It does not appear that many philologers have followed him in this 
division. But the unsoundness of it seems almost to force itself upon 
the mind in the very term ' pronominal.' In fact pronouns seem not 
likely to have been part of any language in its earliest stages, simply 
because they are but substitutes for other words ; instead of T, it 
was so easy a matter for the speaker to use his own name, and simi- 
larly for the other pronouns. But the writer of this paper is the 
less entitled to take up the time of the Society with a discussion of 
this topic, because he has already dealt with nearly all the pronouns 
in the pages of its Transactions. He will at present only remind his 
hearers that the pronouns of the third person were nearly all deduced 
by him from the old verb /ce/i, familiar both to the inhabitants of this 
island and to those of the Chinese empire, and the father of a large 
progeny of words in Greek and Latin. Thus he would translate the 
passage in Terence hoc luciscit, ' See, see. it is getting light.' 

Another topic which requires a little consideration is the term 
'poly synthetic* or * polysyllabic ' as applied to the American languages 
and to the Basque. We have here a cause of error at work the exact 
converse of that which has introduced so many wrong notions in 
reference to the Chinese language. As we arrived at our knowledge 
of the latter through the medium of the written language, so on the 
other side those who were brought into contact with the Red Indian, 
had no resource but to take down what they heard from the mouth ; 
and as a natural consequence, a whole clause spoken with unbroken 
utterance was honestly transferred to paper as a single word, and then 
by simple-minded Europeans accepted as something most strange. 
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On this subject it may be permitted to quote a few lines from the 
article in the Penny Cyclopsedia on the Aztecs, p. 21 1, col. 2 : — •* The 
Aztec language is very regular in its constructiou, and abounds in 
words adapted to compliment. The word notlazomahuUteopixcattUzm, 
f . e. my esteemed lord and reverend priest and father, is the word 
commonly used by a Mexican in addressing a priest. This word is 
thus analysed by Clavigero : no ' my,' tlazontli * esteemed/ mahuiztic 
' revered/ teopixqui (god-keeper) • priest/ tatli * father.' " 

As to the reproach which is so often thrown on provincial dialects, 
it should be remembered that the dialect which gets established in 
polite society or in books, owes this privilege, for the most part, to 
the mere accident that a capital has been placed in a particular situ- 
ation, the choice of such situation being in no way determined by 
any supposed superiority in the language of the locality. When 
Rome was mistress of the world, the soft dialect of Rome was the 
privileged tongue of the peninsula, and the guttural peculiarities of 
the N.W. of Italy .were then provincialisms which Martial deemed 
fit subject for ridicule. In a later day Italian literature revived in 
the atmosphere of Florence, and the so-called pure language of 
Tuscany now looks down self-conceitedly on the patois spoken at 
Rome and Naples. Similarly before long we shall have Berlin con- 
testing, as it is well entitled to do, the right of Hanover and Dresden 
to the supremacy among German dialects. 

But it is scarcely enough to place provincialisms on a level with the 
unduly honoured language of a capital. It is among the educated, 
it is in courts and capitals that language often meets with some of 
its worst corruptions, while the provinces retain the true but despised 
idiom. But lately the writer had occasion to refer to the phrase 
I was a building of a house, and thus found his best argument in what 
would be called by some a mere patois or jargon. So again we 
regard with disdain the phrase says /, thinking perhaps that the 9 
in this verb is fit only to serve as a third person suffix, whereas it is 
a genuine part of the old verb to says, and represents the g of the 
German sag-en, just as legimus, legitis, become lisons, lisez, in French. 
Thus in the Old Frisian we find — 

Kreftdch swiet is't, sizz, ik jiette. 

Crafty (powerfully) sweet is *t, says I yet ; 

to substitute a more literal and vernacular translation for that of 
Dr. Bosworth's in his * Origin of the English, Germanic, &c. Lan- 
guages ' (p. 72). In our own pages Dr. Guest has established the 
validity of the phrases / is, thou is ; and lastly, Pegge*s Defence 
of the Vulgarisms of London is throughout an argument in favour 
of our view. 

But unlimited praise is claimed for the classical language of 
Greece. In one sense the praise is due. The writers of Greece 
undoubtedly formed for their use a vast number of words, which the 
wants of their varied literature demanded ; but the roots whence 
such words were deduced, existed before there was a literature ; and 
the laws according to which such words were to be built up, were 

p5 
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also long previously established. But we must not confound the 
beauty of the architecture with the excellence of the bricks and 
mortar, or with the skill of the bricklayer. Even before Homer's 
time there was a language abundant in roots, and possessed of more 
genuine and uncorrupted grammatical forms than the same Greek 
language had in the glorious days of Sophocles or Plato. The lan- 
guage of the pre-Homeric age may be considered barbarous, but for 
linguistic purposes it would be more precious than even what we 
have. In fact, the great value which is justly attached to the clas- 
sical languages of Italy, Greece, and India, is due, so far as philology 
is concerned, first to their antiquity, and secondly to the accident 
that they have been well recorded in books. For the study of lan- 
guage as language, it would have been just as well for us if we had 
had in its entirety the language spoken at Moscow 2000 B.C. 

The writer has carefully kept aloof from the Semitic tongues, but 
with the knowledge that some Hebrew scholars at least have doubted 
the correctness of the ordinary view, according fo which every root 
contains three consonants. One of these doubters, the late Dr. 
Hurwitz, used to say, that in his view a correct examination of the 
language would at least raise the suspicion that the real roots were 
monosyllabic. In this suspicion one is the more inclined to acquiesce 
from what has occurred in the Indian peninsula. Although all the 
ablest Sanscrit scholars agree in the two doctrines, that the roots of 
that language are monosyllabic, and that the Hindustani is but a 
child of the Sanscrit, yet it is the common practice of the native 
teachers of Hindustani to treat the roots of that language as disyl- 
labic. Such an error is not unlike that of our own books, which 
commonly speak of reckon and open as primitives, to the utter 
neglect of the all but obsolete verbs reck and ope. Again, we have 
something similar in the perhaps universal practice of describing as 
ultimate roots such verbs as brings throw, know, flow, grow, fly, turn, 
yawn, work, or the Latin trahere, plectere, /mi, volvere, carpere, 
nectere, vertere, scalpere ; every one of which it is believed would be 
found to be of secondary formation. The paper may conclude with an 
expression of the belief that all languages were formed from mono- 
syllabic roots, and that the formation of all languages was by the 
agglutination of syllables, each and every of which was a self- 
significant word, although in the agglutinated form, one took prece- 
dence of the other in importance, and consequently in accent. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

{The Society having invited its Members to contribute any Fragmentary 
Remarks that may occur to them, the following have been offered, and 
d more are invited.] 

AvXoos, ^iwXooSy SfC, on the Etymology of, — (Read Dec. 9, 1853.)—* 
A lexicon of high and deserved repute contains nothing more in the 
way of etymology concerning the adjective &?r\oos than a comparison 
of the word with the Latin* simplex ^ and a suggestion that the first 
parts of the two words contain respectively the particles d^a and 
iimul, while the final letters of airXoos, as of simplex, remain without 
notice. An explanation that deals only with one portion of a word 
must always be unsatisfactory. Now it may be readily admitted 
that iifia enters into the formation of &.w\oos, and that the sim of 
simplex is identical with the sim- of simul, provided that element 
can mean ' one/ as it seems decidedly to do in singuli and semel, 
not to add simpltis and semper. So far indeed the present writer 
had already expressed his opinion* some twenty years ago. But 
there appears strong reason for opposing the doctrine that the / in 
simplex represents the / of simul, besides that in this case the X of 
iiirXoos would require an independent explanation. We lay no stress 
on the p of simplex remaining unexplained, because the approach of 
an / to a preceding m involves, as a matter of course, the insertion 
of a |7, as in exemplum and templum for exem-ulum, tem-ulum (Comp. 
Tepeyoi), 

Having thus stated objections to what others have said of dirXoof, 
I suggest that the word is corrupted from d-TrXoicos, SiirXoos from 
^iirXoKos, Slc, so that the last part contains the substantive nXoKri, 
which again is a derivative from the verb rrXeK-to f. This Greek word 
is the analogue of the Latin plica ; and from plica I would form an 
adjective sim-plici-s, precisely as from norma, fama, are derived 
e-normi-s, in-fami-s. Although simplids is in practice compressed 
to simplex, yet the t reappears in the plurals simplicia and simplicium. 
Now the loss of the k from the assumed clitXokos is the less violent, 
because in &.irXoos we have for the ear the sound of a to (^TrXoFos), 
just as in oydoos, t. e, oySofos (Comp. octavus) ; and a k sound after 
an is very apt to pass into that of a w. Of this we have abundant 
evidence at home. Thus in the northern parts of Scotland they say 
haddock, paddock (a frog), but as you descend southward you find 
these words passing through the sound haddow, paddow, into haddie 
and paddie. In the same way the Scotch winnock is our window, and 
again within the limits of England we find living amicably together 
the same diminutival suffixes ock and ow, as in bull-ock, hill-ock, 
beside sparr-ow (Comp. the German sper-ling) and minn^ow. Not 
unlike this is the interchange between the particles dock, Qerm, and 
though, Eng. Another argument in favour of this view is, that the 
German einfach, which in power corresponds accurately to simplex 

* Journal of Education, vol. iii. p. 128. 

t The Editor of the English translation of Matthiae's Greek Grammar suppotes 
a verb ttXco) as an equivalent for 9r\cjca» to have existed. 
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and &ir\oos, admits of a parallel ex{>laiiation. The German sub- 
stantive fach seems to have for its leading meaning ' a panel or 
partition/ t. e. a flat piece of wood, &c., and so to be only a modifi- 
cation of the fuller word flache, ' an3rthing flat/ or Jlocke, * a flake/ 
Now this word fidche is identical with the substantives plica and 
w\oKrit for the terms p and c of the classical words only obey Grimm's 
well-known law in taking the form of aspirates/ and ch when they 
enter the region of Grermany ; and a flat surface is precisely what 
the word plica originally meant, as is well seen in the derived verb 
opplicarct to bring one flat surface into contact with another, a 
sense still retained in our own language, as where we say : Apply 
the A ABC to the A DEF. But our theory that ein-fach repre- 
sents a supposed ein-fiach calls for explanation as regards the lost 
/; and we need but refer to the double form of JUttick and fittichj 
' a wing/ in the same language, or to the German ^tt^^Z-Aumn, which 
with us has become yk^^Z-moJi. We have something like this in the 
habitual change of fl into ft in Italian, as in fiume, fiore, Firenze, 
/iare, from the Latin /icmtfii, /or-, Florentia, flare ; nor indeed is thia 
change limited to modem times. The Romans and Greeks seem to 
have suppressed an / in their verbs fug-ere and ^cvy-en', when we 
compare with them the German verb fliehen, ge-Jlogen, or substantive 
flucht, * flight/ Here again we see the strong tendency of a guttural 
between vowels to disappear, so as to confirm the view that IiicXokos 
might become hirXoos ; and indeed the very words plica and pUcare, 
when they pass into French and English, commonly appear without 
any representative of the c, as in pli, plie, plier, plioir ; and our ply, 
ftpply, deploy, employ. 

But we find still stronger support for our derivation of ktcXoot 
within the limits of the Greek vocabulary. EiriTrXooF, the omentum, 
is referred in the same lexicon to the verb eTriirXew, which verb in 
its own place is translated ' sail over/ This again is wholly un- 
satisfactory. Now on asking a medical friend to define in plain 
English what the omentum is, we received for answer, " a sort of 
apron folded over the intestines/' Can we then hesitate to regard 
the word as standing for eiriirXoKov, a neuter adjective formed from 
. eiri and TrXoicif, or directly from the verb eiri-TXer-w, * fold over' ? 

T. Hbwitt Kbt. 

Provincialisms, — Radnorshire. Fleke, hurdle. Steely handle. — 
W. T. Rees, D.D., Cascob Rectory, Presteign. 
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Hbkslbioh Wedgwood, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following paper was read^ 

" On Celtic Words used by early English Writers." By the Rev. 
John Davies. 

J purpose in this paper to examine some of the Celtic words which 
are found in our early writers, and of which the meaning has, for 
the most part, been either incorrectly given by lexicographers, or haa 
not been given at all. It is impossible for one acquainted with any 
of the Celtic languages to take up even our best dictionaries, without 
perceiving that the authors of them have fallen into gross errors from 
their ignorance of this class of languages. Ducange, in his elaborate 
'Glossary of Mediaeval Latinity,' furnishes no exception to this 
remark. His etymologies of Celtic words are usually drawn from 
other sources. Mr. Halliwell, in his ' Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,' when speaking of so common a Celtic word as 
pen, head or summit, tells us that " the word pen is said to be of 
Phoenician extraction. It was first introduced into Cornwall where 
the Phoenicians had a colony, who worked the tin mines. Hence we 
have many names in Cornwall which begin with pen." (Hall, sub v. 
Pendle-rock.) Therd is no necessity, however, to go so far for the 
origin of the word. It is a pure Celtic term, and is still used every 
day by the Welsh in their own language. We have also Peitdle 
Hill, Penrith, and many other words with the same prefix in the 
north of England, where the Phoenicians never penetrated. The 
most cursory examination of a Welsh dictionary would have con- 
vinced a comparative philologist that the word belongs to the Celtic 
stock. Mr. Knight, too, in his 'Pictorial Shakspere,' finding in 
Coriolanus (Act iii. Sc. 1) the expression clean kam, is at a loss for 
the exact meaning of the phrase. He says in a note, " We take this 
to mean, nothing to the purpose." A knowledge of the Celtic lan- 
guages would, however, have removed all doubt as to the meaning 
of tibe expression. In all the branches of the Celtic stock, cam 
signifies ' crooked,' ' awry,* * false,' and in this sense it is used by 
our great dramatist. The word is still retained in the Lancashire 
dialect (rich in Celtic forms), in which to cam is ' to make crooked/ 
or * to bend awry.' 

It is evidently quite time, for the credit of our scholarship, that 
the Celtic element of our language should be more carefully studied. 
In France, Messrs. Le Pelletier, Legonidec and de Villemarqu^ have 
thrown much light on the nature and origin of the French language 
by their researches into the Breton or the Franco-Celtic tongue. So 
long as this class of languages shall be ignored or imperfectly studied 
among us, it will be impossible to analyse the English language 
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correctly, or to write its history. Dr. Whittaker* the learned histo- 
rian of Manchester, may have been in error in assigning so large a 
number as three thousand English words to a Celtic origin, but 
undoubtedly a large part of the English language has sprung from 
this source. The Celtic races were neither wholly destroyed nor 
banished by the conquering Saxon. They have long been blended 
in England with the Saxon race, but they have left an enduring 
mark of their existence in the language. 

I will now turn to the consideration of some Celtic words which 
are found in our early writers, but which have at length fallen into 
disuse. They will show the necessity of this branch of philology^ 
for the correct interpretation of early English works. 

Bragare, Brazare, Brasium kordeum. — In the Doomsday book it is 
recorded of Hereford, that ** cujuscunque uxor hrazahat inter et 
extra civitatem dabat decern denarios per consuetudinem ad regem" 
(Whittaker, Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 57). The word broiare, 
' to brew,' is from the Celtic word brag, * malt' (Ir. braich). Hence 
the word braciatrix, used in some of our old acts of parliament ; the 
office of brewer devolving, it would seem, chiefly upon women in the 
mediaeval age» as the A.-S. feminine forms brew9ter, nuUtster, still 
bear witness. The word brag is connected with the verb bragiw), 
* to swell out,' 'to expand,' ' to boast,' whence the English verb ' to 
brag' is derived. It was softened into brasium*, 'barley' or 'malt/ 
and is often found in this form in the Wardrobe Book of Edward I. : 
" De Domino Roberto Ughtred. Vice Com' Ebor* 1 quarter', 6 bush' 
braaii ordei, preo' quarter' 5«." (Edition of Soc, of Antiquaries, p, 8.) 
Ducange has the word bragare, evidently from the same source, 
which he derives from the French word brave ; " Bragare: Ex mun- 
diore cultu gloriolam aucupari. Ficta vox a Gallioo brave, Menoti 
Sermones, £t ideo, vos Domine, que (sic) vos omatis ad bragimditm, 
rogo vos ut videatis modum Ecolesiip."<*^Ducang9, sub voce. 

Mittan,'~^ln the Saxon Chronicle it is related, that in the year 
852 A.D. " Ceolred, abbot of Medehampstede, and the monks, let to 
Wulfred the land of Sempringham on this condition, that &^er bis 
decease the land should return to the minster, and that Wulfred 
should give the land of Sleaford to Medehampstede, and each year 
should deliver to the minster sixty loads of wood, and twelve of ooal, 
and six of faggots, and two tuns full of pur« ale, and two beasts fit 
for slaughter, and six hundred loaves and ten mittan of Welsh ale"— 
ten mittan Wsslsces ale's,*— -translated by GKbson, " decern Sextarios 
Wallicae cerevisiae." It is however very unlikely that so small a 
quantity as ten pints of ale should be connected with six hundred 

* Mr. Garnett (quotes, in the Transactions, vol. i. p. 171 :— • 

Welsh brag, *malt,* whence "I brasiutn (barbarous Latin). 
bragodlyn, ' spiced wort.' j braggtt. 
At the time when this paper was read before the Society, the writer was not 
aware of the late Mr. Gamett's valuable contributions on the study of the Celtic 
languages, printed in the 1st vol. of the Society's Transactions. In a few instances 
he has sought to explain words which that learned philologist had already traced 
to their proper sources. He is glad to have this opportunity of paying a passing 
tribute to the merits of that eminent and learned scholar. 
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loaves, and the other conditions of this agreement. Bosworth, in 
his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, has " midd, a bushel-measure," on the 
authority of Somner. The word is purely Celtic. It is still used 
in Wales, and signifies the vat or cooler in which brewers put their 
ale in the process of brewing. The covenant, therefore, is for ten vats, 
or generally, ten hogsheads of ale, and shows, among other things, 
that the worthy fathers fully appreciated the excellence of die 
Welsh cwrw (cooroo) or ale. 

Fiaskettus, Pelum. — ^These words often occur in the Wardrobe 
Book of Edward I. (Liber quotidianus contrarotulatoris anno regis 
£d. I. Vices. Oct.) The vrord fiaskettus is left unexplained by the 
editor. It is the Welsh fflasged, 'a vessel made of straw or 
wicker-work, a basket.' It is sometimes used in this sense, and, at 
others, with the meaning of ' a covering of net- or lattice-work ' ; as 
in the items paid to Richard de Haveringe for a horse purchased for 
the king, — " xmoflasketto empto pro eodem equo cooperiendo." The 
word is still retained in the Lancashire dialect, in which flasket 
means a kind of shallow basket. 

Pelum is used in the sense of castle or stronghold. The following 
entry shows that Edw. I. built a castle at Dumfries, " De Henrico 
de Braundeston de denariis restitutis per eundem, de denariis quos 
reoeperat super vadiis fossatorum operancium circa pelum de Dum- 
fries pro defectibus eorundem 3«. \\d.** (p. 6.) The editor quotes 
from Fordun, "Edw. I. built a castle at Linlithgow, which in 
English is called B.Pele." The word is the Celtic pill, which Davies 
translates " castrum, propugnaculum." It is still used in the Isle of 
Man, and is found in the PUe of Fouldray and other names of places. 

Hobelarii. — " Comp' magri R. de Abindon de municione castrorum 
Carlioli et Laghmaban una cum vadiis Luce de Comub', Egidii de 
Shawe et aliorum scut' cum equis discoopertis qui dicuntur Hohelari" 
(Wardrobe Book, &c.). This word is derived from the Celtic hohelu 
(subsaltare, subsilire. Davies, W. Diet.), which is the origin also of 
our English wcurds ' to hobble * and ' hobby.* The horsemen em- 
ployed in this border warfare (temp. Ed. I.) used a small ambling 
pony (whence the name Hobelarii, * hobblers*), very similar probably 
to the galloways of the present day. 

Capull, — In the ballad of Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne 
(Percrjr's Reliques), we find the expression capull-hyde or horse- 
hide. Of the formidable Sir Guy it is said — 

A sword and a dagger he wore at his side, 

Of many a man tne bane. 
And he was clad in his capuU-hyde^ 

Topp and tail and mayne. 

And again- 
Yonder I hear Sir Guye's horn blowe, 

Ittblowes soe well in tyde, 
And yonder comes that wigbtye yeoman, 

Cladd in his eapuU-hyde, 

This is a Celtic word. Ir. capall ; Welsh ceffyl (horse) ; Lat. caballus. 
It is more nearly related to the Irish than to the Welsh form of the 

q2 
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word* and gives evidence, to some degree, that the Celtic trihes in 
England were more nearly related to the elder than to the younger 
branch of the Celtic stock. In the Craven Country, the word (still 
used by the country people) is kevil or kephyll, a form which is 
purely Welsh. It is possible that the race of the Cymry, which, 
descending through Cumberland, invaded the Gael, and pressed them 
on to the west, may have colonized that part of Yorkshire. 

KendeL — In the appendix to Wilbraham's Glossary of Cheshire 
words, it is said, that " in the old terms enumerated by Lady Juliana 
Barnes and others, a litter of cats is called a kendel of cats.'' The 
word kendel is still used in the north of England in the sense of 
bringing forth, and is chiefly applied to animals"'. Skinner admits 
the word, and derives it from the A.-S. cennan, to produce, to bring 
forth. The words kindle and kendel are however more nearly related 
to the Welsh cenedl, * a family or stock,' and the verb cenedlu, ' to 
generate.' We might perhaps infer, from the contemptuous use of 
the term (which does not belong to the Celtic), that it was drawn 
from a conquered race. 

Greece, Grise. — ^I'he first form of this word occurs in an allegorical 
poem written by Stephen Hawes, a poet of great repute in the time 
of Henry VII., though now almost forgotten. The poem is called 
" The Historic of Graunde Amoure and La belle Pucel." In de- 
scribing the tower of Doctrine, he vtrrites — 

The toure was great, of marvellous wydnes, 
To whych ther was no way to passe but one, 

Into the toure for to have an intres 
A grece there was, ychesyld all of stone, 
Out of the rock, on whyche men did gone 

Up to the toure, and in lykewyse dyd I 
Wytn botbe the gray houndes in my company. 

Shakespere has two forms of the word, grise and grize, the dif- 
ference arising only from the uncertain spelling of that age. In 
Twelfth Night (Act iii. Sc. 1), Viola says to Olivia, 

I pity you. 
Oliv, That *s a degree to love. 
Viola, No, not a grise ; for 'tis a vulgar proof 
That very oft we pity enemies. 

In the Timon of Athens, the poet makes Timon say sarcastically — 

Every grize of fortune 
Is smoothed by that below : the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. — Act iv. Sc. 3. 

This word is the Celtic gris, a step or stair, and is probably related 
to the Lat. gressus. Mr. Halliwell, sub v. grees, quotes from a MS. 
(Egerton, 829), "Siste gradum, abide thor at grees J* "At the 
greese-ioot** Davies, p. 136. — 

At this temple that I of mene 

A greese there was of steppes fiftene. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab. 

* Has your rabbit kindled ?— r-Staffordshire. 
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Imp, — ^This word is used by Sliakespere, both as a verb and a 
noun. In the History of King Richard II., Northumberland ad- 
dressing the lords Ross and WUloughby says — 

If then we shall shake off* our slavisli yoke. 
Imp out our drooping country's broken wing. 

The editors of Shakespere explain this correctly to mean, *' to 
engraft or insert," and tell us, that to imp a hawk was artificially 
to supply such wing-feathers as were dropped or forced out by acci- 
dent. It is the Celtic impiaw, 'to engraft/ from imp, a slip or 
scion. The application of the word to mean a boy, or young man, 
was an easy transition*. In Love's Labour's Lost (Act i. Sc. 2), 
Armado calls Moth a " dear imp.*' Mr. Douce, in his remarks on 
this passage (p. 131), says, that *' this word was often, as in the 
present instance, used to pages. Thus Urquhart, in his Discovery 
of a Jewel, &c. (p. 133), calls a person of this description a ' hope- 
ful youth and tender imp of great expectation f/' " In the north of 
England, and probably in other parts, the word is still used with the 
same meaning. In Lancashire, however, it is not used as a term of 
endearment, but the contrary ; and the verb signifies ' to rob,' * to 
deprive of,' — another evident derivation from the original meaning 
of taking a slip and engrafting. 

Crowd, Crowder. — These Celtic words were used in our language 
down to a comparatively late period. They signify respectively 
fiddle and fiddler, Baxter, in his ' Glossarium Antiquitatum Britan- 
nicarum,' has a full account of the word, with his usual accompa- 
niment of somewhat fanciful etymology : ** Crota Britannorum 
inventum, nam Venantio Poetse Crota Britanna dicitur ; vulgo hsec 
Violina appellatur." (Baxter sub voce.) The word, which signified 
originally * belly' or ' womb,' shows that the instrument must have 
been of a swelling form, like the modern fiddle, of which it was pro- 
bably the parent. Butler, in his Hudibras, uses crowd and fiddle 
as synonymous words : — 

Crowdero only kept the field, 

Not stirring from the place he held ; 

Forgetting up on stump and buckle, 

He with the foe began to buckle ; 

Vowing to be revenged for breach 

Of crowd and skin upon the wretch, 

Sole author of the detriment 

He and hia fiddle underwent.— Hudibras, Part I. Canto 2. 

And again, Ralph says to Hudibras — 

Hia fiddle is your proper purchase. 
Won in the service of the Churches, 
And by your doom must be allowed 
To be or be no more a crowd, 

* So Gael. galhUf a branch, and secondarily a youth ; ogau, a branch or twig, 
a young roan. 

t " The king (Edw. III.) returned into England (after the conquest of the 
Spanish fleet a.d. 1350) with victory and triumph: the king preferred there 
eighty noble ympes to the order of knighthood, greatly bewayling the loss of one^ 
to wit, syr Richard Goldesborough, knight." — Stow*s Annals, 1592, p. 385. ' 
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Mr. Halliwell has omitted this word, though he gives it in the 
compound forms crowdy-kit, * a small fiddle/ and crowdy-muttont ^ a 
fiddler/ 

Clutter, Cluther, Clodder, — The Welsh word cluder, a heap or 
pile, whence cludeiriaw, * to heap together/ is the source of these 
words, which have often been incorrectly explained by our English 
lexicographers to signify noise, as if allied to clatter. The meaning 
is that of a 'confused heap or assemblage/ L'Estrange has the 
word, " He saw what a clutter there was of pots, pans and spits/' 
Mr. Carr, in his ' Glossary of the Craven Dialect,' quotes from 
Wilsford on Natural Secrets, ** If the ashes on the hearth do clodder 
together of themselves, it is a sign of rain." The word is still used 
in the dialects of Yorkshire and Lancashire. In Lancashire it is 
particularly used to express a thick and rapid utterance, for a person 
speaking indistinctly &om too great haste is said to clutter his 
words. It is also used in Scotland to express a rapid and confused 
assemblage : — 

But phiz and crack, upo' the bent 
The Whigs cam on in cluther s. 

Davidson's Seasons (quoted in Carr). 

Braggot, Braket. — These words are derived from the Welsh brag, 
* malt,' to which reference has already been made, and signify ' ale 
spiced and sugared.' They are still retained in the dialects of the 
north of England, though they are rapidly becoming obsolete. 
Chaucer, in the Miller's Tale, writes — 

Hire mouthe was swete as braket or the meth, 
Or hord of apples laid in hay or beth. 

Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, quotes 
from a MS. (Rawl. c. 86),— 

With strong ale bruen in fattes and in tunnes, 
Pyng, Drangoll and the hraget fynfe. 

Kecks, Kex, — ^The root of this word is the Celtic cecys, which is 
used for any plant of a reedy form, but especially the wUd hemlock. 
" As dry as a kex," is still used as a proverb in the northern parts of 
England. The phrase is found in the poems of Bjrrom, a Man- 
chester poet of the last century, and of much local fame. Shake- 
spere in his History of Henry V. writes — 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, bumet and green clover 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksieSf burs. 

Henry V. Act v. Sc. 2. 

Sylvester also has the word in his translation of Du Bartas : — 

Kindles the reed, and then that hollow kix 
First fires the small and then the greater sticks. 

Quoted in Carr's Gloss, sub voce. 

Cotgrave makes it synonymous with elder, " Canon de suls, a kejp or 
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>eld«r Bticke." This is not, however, the usual signification, which 
is rather of weeds with hollow stems, than of trees or shrubs. 

Torre or Terry. — I find this word in Wilbraham's Glossary of 
Cheshire Words. This gentleman adds, '* it is a ffood old word, 
used by Wickliffe in his Path-waye to Perfect Knowledg ; and also 
in a MS. translation of the Psalms by Wickliflfe, penes me, * They 
have terrid thee to ire.' " The word signifies * to push on,' ' to 
incite.' It is used by Shakespere. In the tragedy of King John, 
Arthur pleads with Hubert— 

Aud like a dog that is compelled to fight 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre liim on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their office. — Act iv. Sc. 1 . 

In the play of Hamlet, Rosencrantz says to the prince — 

Faith I there has been much to do both sides, and the nation holds it no 
sin to tarre them to controversy. — Act ii. Sc. 2, Knight's edit. 

This word has been derived from the A.-S. tirian, tyrgan, 'to 
vex/ ' irritate,' ' exasperate,' and this derivation is not without 
ground for its support, but the Celtic tar aw, ' to smite/ ^ to push' 
(from tarw, a bull, Lat. taurus), may also advance its claims; for 
in the instance adduced, the meaning is evidently rather to push 
on, than to vex or irritate. When a dog is said to be tarred on to 
fight, the meaning we should attach to the word would be that 
of pushing on or inciting. The signification ' to vex,' ' to provoke,' 
given by Bosworth to the A.-S. word, does not seem so germane to 
the subject, though since the two ideas easily flow into one another, 
it is possible that the two words may have a common root*. 

Loh, — This word, which is also used by Shakespere, is unques- 
tionably of Celtic origin. It is the Welsh Hob, " a lump, a dull 
fellow, a blockhead." In the Midsummer Night's Dream (Act ii. 
Sc. 1), Fairy says to Puck (who may also claim a Celtic origin 
irompwci, hobgoblin) : — 

Farewell thou lob of spiritSi 111 be gone, 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

Halliwell quotes from Stanihurst (p. 17), " a blunt countrie /o6." 
The word still exists among us in the forms of looby, lubbard, and in 
the sailors' pet phrase, a landlubber. 

Tackle, Tbifce/.-^This word occurs in Chaucer, in the description of 
the " yonge Squier," with the meaning of arms or accoutrements:'^ 

And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene, 
A shefe of peacock arwes bright and kene 
Under bis belt he bare full thriftily, 
Wei coude be dress bis takel yemanly, 
His arwes drooped not with fetheres lowe. 
And in his hand he bare a mighty bowe. 

* The Chairman considered that the words tarre and terry were instances of 
onomatopceia, and were taken from the noise made in er-r^^ing on a dog when 
yoq set him at a cat or other animal. Prof. Key said that that was certainly the 
origin of the Latin irritare, which was originally only applied to dogs. 
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This is the primitive meaning of the Celtic iacl, * armour/ * accou- 
trements/ ' arrows/ though it was also used in the sense of ' tools/ 
'implements*/ * furniture/ in which senfe it is still found in the 
tackling of a vessel. In the north of England a man's tools are still 
called his tackle, Butler, in his Hudibras, uses the word in this 
sense : — 

This said, she to her tackle fell, 

And on the knight let fall a peal 

Of blows so fierce and pressed so homei 

That he retired. — Part i. cant. 3. 

Halliwell sub v. quotes from Harrison (p. 115) the phrase, "To 
stand to our tackling,** and from the Promptorium Parvulorum 
(1440), ** Tacle or wepene, armamentum." This word, which, like 
dumps, neave, imp, and many others, was once in general use as an 
acknowledged term, has now degenerated into a provincialism, and 
is rarely used except jocosely, or in a low sense. 

Bugs, Bug-a-hoo, Bugle-how, Boggart, — ITiese words, which in 
past time have often perplexed commentators, and have given rise to 
some curious etymologies, are from the Celtic hwg (boog), bw (boo), 
(signifying primarily a ' ghost* or ' hobgoblin,' and thence any object 
of terror), and bwgwl, * terrifying.* (See Trans, vol. i. p. 174.) Mr. 
Douce, in his Illustrations of Shakespere, quotes a curious passage 
from Matthew's Bible, Ps. xci. 5 : " Thou shalt not nede to be afraied 
for any bugs by night.'* In our authorized version, " ITiou shalt not 
be afraid for the terror by night/* In the Taming of the Shrew, 
Petruchio says — 

And do you tell me of a woman's tongue, 
That gives not half so great a blow to hear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer's fire ? 
Tush ! tush ! fear boys with 62/^«.— >Act i. Sc. 2. 

In Cymbeline (Act v. Sc. 4), Posthumus, giving an account of the 
defeat of the Britons, says — 

" ten, chased bv one 

Are now each man the slaughter-man of twenty. 

Those that would die or ere resist are grown 

The mortal hugs o' the field. 

Warwick was a hug that fear'd us all. — Henry VI. Part III. Act v. Sc. 2. 

Massinger also has the word in his New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
(Act iii. Sc. 2), Marrall says, ** No bug words, sir," meaning " no 
threatening words." It is still retained in the word boggle, to hesi- 
tate, to be afraid. Granvill says, " We boggle at every unusual 
appearance ; " and in the Lancashire dialect boggle and boggart are 
found ; the former signifying to be afraid, or to do anything imper- 
fectly through fear, and the latter, a 'sprite,' a * hobgoblin t/ 

Arval, Arvel, Arwel, — This word, which was till lately used in the 
northern dialects to express the peculiar kind of bread or cake given 

* See Philological Society's Transactions, vol. i. p. 173. 

t See Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood's derivation of hug, &c,, Trans, vol. v. pp. 35, 37« 
The modern sense of this word does not date earlier, I believe, than the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. 
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at fdnerals, is undoubtedly from the Celtic arwyl, a buriaL T\as 
word signifies properly mourning over the dead or holding a wake, 
for the verb arwylaw means to mourn, from ar, * at/ or ' upon/ and 
wylaw, * to weep/ ' to wail/ of which latter word it is most probably 
the parent. Grose ha» arvel, a funeraL Dr. Whittaker, in his 
History of Lonsdale (quoted by Garr, s. v.), says that the word is 
of unquestionable antiquity, but that he had sought for it in yain in 
every Etymologicon to which he had access. Mr. Douce has referred 
the origin of the word to some lost Teutonic term that indicated a 
funeral pile on which the body was burned in times of paganism 
(Illustr. of Shakesp. p. 439). It is however purely Celtic in its 
origin, and from the widely distant countries in which it is found, 
it shows how extensive the domain of the Celtic tongues was in old 
time. It still exists in Denmark, and by the Danish antiquarians 
has been derived from erfe, ^ heir/ and d/, ' ale/ as if the arvil feast 
were an acknowledgment of the heir by the persons assembled at 
the funeral. It exists in France, or was at least in use in. compara- 
tively modem times, for Boxhomius has the word arwyl in his 
' Origines GhJlicae,' with the correct meaning exsequia. It is now 
almost obsolete in our own country, but it remains in the books of 
our antiquarians, as a relic of a language once spoken throughout 
the whole of England, and of which the present English language 
i)ears very evident marks. 



I subjoin to this paper a note (on the principle of suum cuiqiie)^ 
concerning the first observer of the relationship between the Welsh 
hwynt, ynt, and the terminational form of the third person plural in 
the Greek and Latin verbs. It is commonly supposed that Dr. 
Pritchard has the merit of first observing this analogy. That learned 
and estimable scholar has frdly wrought out the connexion between 
the Celtic and other Indo-European languages in this respect, but 
the fact had been observed and recorded by Lhuyd in his ' Archaeo- 
logia Britannica' more than a century before. Lhuyd's words are« 
" I can only say that it seems most probable that the Latin third 
person singular comes from their id or is, and that we have lost it, 

as they have our Hynt in the third person plural Nor does this 

observation merely manifest the analogy of our language with the 
Latin, but also excludes the objection some might propose, that 
whereas we have a great many lAtin words in the Welsh, they are 
only provincial, or such as have continued among us ever since we 
were a Roman province. For all know that at that time there was 
no such word in the Latin for the pronoun they, as that termination 
of their verbs 'OxU, ^ent, 'Unt or -tn/, which I take to be clearly inter'- 
preted by our ttynt or hwynt (they, them), which is sometimes also 
int or ynt, as adhynt (to Uiem), odhiarthynt (from them)." — Lhuyd's 
Archieologia Britannica, p. 268. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

^Toa, oToiat and Dor. arwa. — (Read Dec. 9, 1853.) — This word is 
referred commonly to the verb lor rj fit, apparently with a view to the 
pillars that support it, and hence perhaps ^he somewhat imperfect 
translation " a place enclosed by pillars." More correct is what 
follows in the lexicon to which we allude, " a colonnade, piazza, 
arcade, Slc" The term aToa is used of buildings applied to various 
purposes, but in all cases it will be found that its utility is derived 
mainly from the possession of a roof. When in the form of a por- 
tico or long gallery, it was resorted to as a place of exercise in the 
heat of the day ; when goods were stored in one, the roof was a 
defence against the weather ; and as an engine of "War, it protected 
the besiegers against missiles from above. Hence it is not likely to 
have derived its name from the pillars, which perform but the 
secondary office of supporting such roof. A parasol, an umbrella or 
parapluie, are also armed with a stick for similar support, but their 
names carry with them a very definite allusion to their maid office. 
Secondly, had the word been a derivative from iarrifxi, we should 
doubtless have found an a in the first syllable, as in tnaais, ara- 

TIKOS, &c. 

We look then for some parent word which shall contain the 
required idea, and at once arey-u), * roof in/ presents itself. From 
such a verb a substantive oroyi; might have been expected tO( be 
formed, if we look to the analogy of irXoKrit fwrri, yovri from irXeic-, 
fjiey' (/ii/i>'-), ycK- (yt>>'-), so that the accredited form ortyni, * a 
roof/ is somewhat anomalous. But the aroa is not so much a roof, 
as a building with a roof; and so* it should rather be represented 
by a derivative from oToyri thsui by the mere noun. Now vroyta 
would be a legitimately formed feminine adjective, which might 
well signify ' a covered way,* with a tacit reference to some under- 
stood substantive as blost just as TrXareia signifies ^ a broad-way,' ' a 
street.' Lastly, the y of aroyia preceding a vowel t would natu- 
rally slip into the y- sound aroia {stoya), precisely as the Latin 
language from magnua forms a comparative maior {^=^ mayor) instead 
of may-tor, which would be more in agreement with the superlative 
mojmmus (mag-sumtts) ; nay, so marked is the convertibi^ty of g 
and y, that in the Bohemian alphabet the symbol g is solely used 
for a y. Of the three forms otoiq, trrwa, aroa, we have thought it 
right to give a preference to the longest, on the very ground Uiat it 
is the longest, because abbreviation is the usual law of language. 
Of this, by the way, we have an example in the word just mentioned, 
wXareia, which passed into use at Rome as platea with the loss of 
the t. But for this feeling we should have stopped at moyfi, and 
relied on the fact that the existing areyiy is used both for ' a roof' 
and ' a roofed building/ In assigning to our supposed adjectiye 
(rroyios the idea of ' roofed,' we are only following the analogy of 
the Homeric adjective reye-os, 'roofed,* from the neuter reyos 
(rcycff-) *roof.* 
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Some Remarks on the Speech Pro P/a»cto.— (Read Dec. 9» 1853.)"-^ 
There are some statements concerning the trial of Plancius in the 
pages of Drumann's work, ' Pompeius Casar und ihre Zeit-genossen,* 
which seem open to doubt ; and Wunder, in his edition of Cicero's 
speech, in one point gives his sanction to what we regard as erro- 
neous. It is asserted by these two writers (Drumann, vol. vi. p. 65 ; 
Wunder's Prolegomena, p. Ixx) that the quaesitor who presided at 
the trial of Plancius was C. Alfius Flavus. The cognomen here 
added to the name of Alfius rests solely on a conjectural reading of 
(jaratoni's, supported by the fact, so far as it can avail, that the 
surname, Flavus, is at times found in the Alfia gens. In the last 
chapter of Cicero's oration the judge is addressed, according to the 
MSS., as C. Flavi; and as it appears from the speech elsewhere 
that the gentile name of the magistrate was Alfius, not Flavins, 
Graratoni proposed as an emendation C. Flave, so that the full name 
should be C. Alfius Flavus. In making this suggestion, he forgot 
that the etiquette of the Roman Bar prevented an advocate from 
addressing a presiding magistrate of high rank (and Alfius was 
praetor at the time) otherwise than by his praenomen and nomen, 
C. Alfius. In fact the cognomen, as in its first origin it was com- 
monly founded on a personal allusion, would for some time continue 
to savour of a nickname. Naso, Capito, Rufus, signified nothing less 
than Long-nose, Big-head, Red-head. When. these were accepted 
by succeeding generations, all sense of affront had no doubt ceased, 
and at times we may readily believe that a Roman was proud, rather 
than otherwise, to carry in his cognomen evidence of his descent 
from some distinguished ancestor. This would especially be the 
case when the cognomen was peculiar to the family, as with the 
Scipios, Sullas, Caesars. The individual might them even court 
the being addressed by a surname, but still the cold formalities of 
the law would long maintain themselves. Hence, when the pre- 
siding consul in the senate called upon Cicero to speaks the phrase, 
we are told by himself, was : Die M. TuUi, no Cicero, Or to take 
precedents more precisely in point, in the Oration pro P» Quinctio, 
the presiding quaesitor is addressed both in the opening and closing 
chapters as C Aquili, not C Galle ; and again in the pro Roscio 
Amerino, c. 5, we have M. Fanni, The same is the case in the 
speeches in Livy. For example, in xxii. 39, L. Aemilius Paullus 
tne consul is addressed by Fabius at the outset of his speech as 
L, Aemili, although he lays aside the formality of his manner as 
he warms up, and so at the close calls him in the familiarity of 
friendship L, Pauiie, a liberty the more excusable because of the 
high station of the speaker and the friendly character of the speech. 
The same Aemilius, after the battle of Cannae, when found wounded 
in the retreat by Cn. Lentulus tribune of the soldiers, is again 
addressed in the respectful phrase L, Aemili (c. 49) ; and he in his 
turn commences his reply with Cn, Comeli, not Lentule, A few 
chapters after (c. 53), Scipio in speaking to Metellus says L, Caecili, 
These from a single book of Livy. More examples might easily be 
found, both in this historian and elsewhere ; but it is unnecessary, 
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as the feeling of scholars will probably be with what has been said. 
But if neither C. Flavi nor C. Flave be admissible, what is to be the 
reading? We answer, without much hesitation, C. Alfi, which 
differs in no great degree from the letters or sound of C. Flavi. 

Again, Drumann (ibid. p. 65) says that Plancius was acquitted, 
and his paragraph ends with a reference to a note : *' Ad Fam. iv. 
14 and 15 ; compare ibid. vi. 20 ; see below, § 92." We have turned 
to the places thus indicated, and can find no authority for the 
assertion that he was * frdgesprochen' On the contrary, from the 
two letters of Cicero addressed to Plancius in the year 45 B.C., it 
appears that Plancius was in exile at Corey ra. The year is fixed by 
the allusions to the recent marriage of Cicero with Publilia. Now^ 
as the trial is admitted to have occurred in the autumn of 54 B.C.. 
we have an interval of about nine years, which would agree very 
well with the supposition of his having been convicted. That the 
punishment which awaited Plancius on conviction was exile, we are 
told by Cicero himself (c. 3) ; and as the Licinian law, under which 
the prosecution was conducted, had been brought forward under the 
belief that the previously existing laws were of insufi&cient severity, 
we may safely assume that the period of ten years' exile, which was 
imposed by those laws, was at any rate not ciutailed in the Licinian. 
The argument becomes stronger, when it is recollected that Plancius 
was proceeded against, not merely for bribery, de ambitie, but on the 
charge which the Roman lawyers denoted by the words de sodaliciis^ 
This seems to have implied a union of nearly all our modem election 
offences, bribery no doubt, but also treating, intimidation, and per- 
haps actual violence. But the chief danger of the offence lay in the 
practice of organizing an elaborate system of clubs (sodalicia) under 
the pretence of social meetings, by which the offences just enu- 
merated might be effectually perpetrated. 

So far we have argued upon the fact of Plancius being in exile in 
54 ; but there appears evidence in some sort that he was residing at 
Corcyra at an earlier period, and if so, probably for the same cause. 
It was, of course only the very wealthy who could have couriers 
sent with letters from Rome to foreign countries, and they too would 
not lightly incur the expense. Now not only do we find such letter- 
messengers in the service of Plancius passing between Rome and 
Corcyra in 54 (Cic. ad Toranium, vi. 20, compared with iv. 14), but 
four years before this we fall in with a slave of Plancius on the same 
line again performing the same ofice. On the occasion referred to, 
Cicero was returning from his province to Rome. After spending a 
short week (Nov. 9 to 15) wind-boimd at Corc3rra, he crossed to 
Brundisium; and on the 26th of Nov. he receives there by the 
hands of a slave of Plancius a letter from his freedman Tiro, whom 
he had left behind an invalid at Patrae ; and travellers from Patrae to 
Rome usually took Corc3rra and Brundisium in their way. Does 
not then the appearance of a courier belonging to Plancius upon this 
route, charged with a letter to Cicero, confirm the view that Plancius 
was then living in exile at Corcyra? If Plancius was not at Corcyra, 
why should a courier of his be the bearer of this letter ? if he was* 
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then Cicero would probably so arrange his moTements as to pay him 
at least a passing visit; and this intention made known to Tiro 
would lead him to send his letter in the first place to the address of 
Flancius, with the knowledge that if it did not find Cicero there, it 
would be put into Plancius's letter-bag for Rome, and so forwarded 
to Cicero. 

But it will perhaps be argued that Plancius cannot have been con- 
victed, because a coin given in Eckhel (Doct. Vet. Num. vol. v. 
p. 275) has : " cn* plancivs. aed. cvb. s. c." (thus proving him to 
have actually held the office of aedile), and yet the trial took place 
it is affirmed between his election and the time for his entering upon 
his office. "The people*," says Drumann (p. 46) "decided in 
fiavour of [the candidates] Plancius and Plotius, who consequently for 
the months which yet remained of the year 54 were to be the aediles. 
However, before they entered upon their office, Plancius was brought 
to trial." It may readily be conceded, on the evidence of the coinf , 
that Plancius did act as aedile, especially as the gensPlancia, being 
plebeian and of no great note, was not likely to have supplied two 
candidates with the same praenomen Cuaeus for this distinguished 
office. But we do not know on what authority Drumann asserts 
that the trial took place at a time intervening between the election 
and the day for entering upon the office. The aediles, it is allowed 
on all hands, ought to have been elected in the preceding year, when 
indeed M. Licinius Crassus, the then consul, held the comitia for 
the purpose ; and if the disturbances in Rome prevented the election 
from proceeding at that time, nay if, as Drumann observes, the actual 
election could not be gone through till the summer of 54, it was 
only the more necessary that no time should be lost after the election. 
It may be said, however, that a magistrate while in office was not 
amenable to the courts of law. This argument would have availed 
for quiet times, but Wunder, in his ' I^olegomena' (p. Ixvii), has 
pointed attention, on the authority of Cicero (Ep. ad Q. A:, ii. 9), 
to the fact, that the election of praetors was subject to the condition 
tf^ dies Lx.privati essent. This was for the express purpose of leaving 
them open to the vengeance of the law, if irregularities marked their 
election ; and it seems not unlikely that the Lex licinia too would 
adopt an enactment so necessary for its own objects. 

We have omitted to notice that Drumann, as it would seem for ^ 
the purpose of explaining the fact of Plancius being in exile in 45 
notwithstanding his alleged acquittal, calls him a supporter of the 
Pompeian cause, and implies that his forced residence abroad was 
due to the vengeance of the Dictator Caesar : " (Er) lebte erst 

* " Das Yolk entschied fur Plancius und Plotius, welche also in den noch iibrigen 
Monaten des J. 54 Aedilen sein soUten. Ehe sie jedoch ihr Amt antraten, 
erschien Plancius vor Gericht," &c. 

i* The coin has on one side what Visconti and Eckhel believe to represent a head 
of Diana, the more so because an inscription exists with the phrase Diana Planciana, 
proving that the worship of Diana specially belonged to the family of Plancius. On 
the reverse of the coin too we see what confirms this, a bow, a quiver, and what 
Eckhel calls capra silvestris, either an ibex or chamoise, for the horns seen on the 
coin would suit either. 
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spater als Pompejaner unter Casan Dictateer in Coroyra im Exil" 
(p. 65). For this assertion we cannot find the slightest foundation, 
and Drumann gives no authority beyond the references already 
quoted. No one can read the speech of Cicero without the im* 
pression that he had a bad case. It is to a great extent of a suppli- 
catory character, and abundant stress is laid upon what Romans 
must owe to Plancius for his generous treatment of Cicero when in 
exile. The unqualified tone in which the orator thus dwells upon 
his obligations to Plancius contrasts somewhat amusingly with the 
sneering manner in which he speaks of those services in his letters 
to Atticus, &c., written at the time. The tenor of his letters (ad 
Att. iii. 14 and 22, ad Fam. xiv. 1) then ran: "Plancius is very 
attentive to me ; he won't let me leave Thessalonica for any other 
part of Greece ; and hopes, good man, that his and my return may 
coincide, just that he may share in the ^clat of my entrance into 
Rome." On the other hand, all that we know positively of Flanduf, 
subsequently to Cicero's speech, is the fact of his exile. If then we 
must come to a conclusion upon the result of the trial, the proba* 
biUty is in favour of a conviction. At any rate, let those who 
maintain his acquittal produce some sort of evidence in support of 
their view. 
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The Rev. T. Oswald Cockayne, M.A., in the Chair. 

The Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Incumbent of St. Mark's, Whitechapel, was elected a 
Member of the Society. 

The following paper was read : — 

" On Words admitting of being grouped around the Root FLAP 
or FLAK." By Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq. 

In tracing the origin of words apparently related to each other, it 
often happens that we are finally conducted, not to a single root, 
but to several distinct articulations, having equal appearance of 
originality, yet bearing a general resemblance to each other, in con- 
sequence of being formed by imitation of the same class of natural 
sounds. Thus an extensive clat*s of sounds, ultimately arising Arom 
the sudden compression and release of small portions of air, as in 
the flapping of a loose sheet, the cracking of a whip, the collision of 
flat surfaces, the agitation of liquids, or the like, is represented with 
equal verisimilitude by the syllables clap, dak, clat, flap, flak, flat, slap, 
slak, slat, lap, lak, lat, and hence an infinite variety of words formed 
by the insertion of a nasal, an alteration of the vowel, an exchange 
of the spirant p, t, or k, for the corresponding sonant b, d, or g, the 
adoption of a frequentative form, or other modifications, according 
as the peculiarity of the idea to be conveyed or the genius of the 
language may require. The imitative term is first applied to the 
sound itself, then to the action by which the sound is produced, to 
the instrument producing it, or any analogous object, to the con- 
ditions or quality tending to give rise to such an effect ; it is then 
applied (generally with more or less modification) to particular 
objects or actions in which those qualities and conditions are exem- 
pMed in an eminent degree, and the same operation is repeated 
with a constant tendency to fresh modification of the root, as a new 
variety of meaning is developed, until all resemblance in sound is 
exhausted, and the connexion of meaning is only to be traced by 
the establishment of a long succession of intervening stages. 

It is proposed in the present paper to confine our attention to 
such of the derivatives from the foregoing roots as can be traced to 
the idea of a sheet or analogous object flapping or fluttering in the 
air and slapping against the surrounding objects. The feature most 
obviously essential to the exhibition of a flapping or slapping action 
is a loose, unstretched, unfixed condition of the instniment, and 
such consequently is the character most frequently represented by 
the simpler forms of the root. The adjectives so originating are 
next applied to designate the vital or moral conditions which exhibit 
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themselves in a loose condition of the agent, appearing i 
aignification of weak, washy, liquid, languid, lazy, without vigour, 
faded, withered, hanging down, bagging, untidy, slovenly, dirty. 
Then, as a loose cord or sheet flutters in the air or hangs down aud 
trails upon the ground, itumerous verbal forms are found in the 
signification of wavering, dangling, moving backwards and forwards, 
going about without a set purpose, or of tending downwards, trail- 
ing, dragging, sliding, and again in the sense of making a tiling 
loose, separating the connexion by which it is held, letting it go. 
deserting it. Huch significations as these are common to most of 
the radical forms indicated above ; the more particular applications 
may be traced with greater advantage in connexion with the words 
by which they are actually expressed. 
The sound made by the concussion 
most aptly represented to an English ei 
and thus to flap is applied to the a' 
produced, and s-Jiap to the instrumei 
can he accomplished, to any soft o 
one side and free on the other, as 
even of a hard object like a table. 

quicker action tban^a^, as a blow struck with the comer of a towel 
or a handkerchief, or the lash of a whip. When applied to the action 
of one finger suddenly released from the thumb, it is written jillif. 
The older Dutch iiasjlabbe, a slap in the face, a fly-llap, G.fliegen- 
klappe ; G.^ai^f, adrooping, hanging mouth, chops (Kiittner) ; B. 
FLABBY, soft, hanging, without stiffness. The Tr-faibie. formerly 
floibe anAjtoihle, the origin of our fbhele, Ftov.J/ebes, Rumaunscli 
/aivel. \t.fievok, seem identical with E. flabby. The Du. hos/aS- 
beren, for the flapping of the sails or the action of the wind upon 
them (Weiland). The Lat. ^6rut», a gust of wind (analogous to 
the li\.yiapr, ventus inconstans), as well as _flabellum, a fan, arc pro- 
bably to be referred direct to the same root rather than to ^are, to 
blow. The insertion of a nasal gives Fi.Jiambe, a flag or water- 
plant with broad flapping leaves ; Jlamber, to blaze, to flame. The 
last would doubtless in general be derived from LaX. ^anima, but it 
preserves in a lively manner tie sense of flaring, wavering (comjiare 
flamberge, a sword, that which is brandished), and perhaps it indi- 
cates the origin of the word ^amma itself, as we shall subsequently 
find several words of like signification derived from the wavering 
motion of a flame, I'he fiohein. plapolati, to flaji (as a flag), to fly, 
to blow, to move quickly, to blaze, to burn, seems to be the origin 
of the more contracted piati, to flare, to blaze, and of plamen, a. 
flame, apparently identical witL Lat. Jtamma. 

The flapping sound of a loose sheet may he imitated as well by 
/tack as hy flap. We have accordingly Fr.flac for the sound made 
by clapping of hands, also " a slat, flap, slarape or clap given by a 
thing that is violently thrown against a wall" (Cotgr.) ; mettre a la 
flac, to empty a purse, to make its sides flap together. A flag ia a 
piece of cloth flying loose and flapping in the wind ; also a water- 
plant with broad flat leaves ; to flag is to hang loose, to fade, to 
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weary, corresponding exactly tu Lat. Jlaccere, whence Jlaccus, flap- 
eared ; Jlaccidus, flaccid. Fr. Jlaque, fiache, weak, feeble, funt, 
flaggic (Cotgr.). The addition of the nasal gives Yr.flanc, E. flank, 
the soft part of the body below the ribs, as in G. from wdch, soft, 
die weiche, the flank ; from Pol. slaby, sofc, slabina, the flank. A 
FLOCK of wool, &c. is probably so called from its loose puffy texture, 
and the It. form fiocco is essentially the same with fioco, weak, faint, 
feeble. As a flock of wool or of hair coheres together, to flock came 
to signify to assemble together, and hence a flock of sheep or the 
like. The Swed, flock-silke, Q.flock-seide, is loose uuspun silk. In 
It. flo980,floscio (Patriarchi), faint, flaggy, weak, the k sound passes 
into a sibilant, as in the Yx.flaque, flache, and hence £. FLOss-silk. 
In like manner the Dan. has \}oth flokke nndflosse, to ravel out. The 
comparison of Fr. flache, limber, flaggy, drooping, with flSchir, to 
bend, would seem to show that hat. flectere with its numerous deri- 
vatives is another offshoot of our stock. 

The direction of the attention to the wavering reciprocating action 
of a flapping object has given rise to numerous words signifying 
action of such a nature, or the object in which it is exhibited. 
Thus in O.-E. to flack, to beat, to move to and fro — 

Her colde breste began to heate. 

Her herte also to flaeke and beate.— Gower in Richardson. 

Sw. flacka, Xo go to and fro, to tramp about; fl&ksa, to flap the 
wings; fl&kta, to blow, to fan, to flutter, to wave; Q,flackem, to 
flutter, to gad about, to flicker; Dsn. flagre, to move to and fro 
as hair wavering in the wind, a bird flapping its wings, to flare as 
a candle (as O.-E. «moor from smother). Ilie Dan. verb is identical 
in form with laX. flagrare, to blaze, to bum, in which the signifi- 
cation is restricted to the wavering action of flame. The same 
application of the root in a simpler form gives Gr. ^Xeyctf, to bum. 
A somewhat different application gives Bohem. flakati, to floo ; 
\jeX. flagrum, flagellum (related to root flag, nsflabrum Bndflabellum 
to root flab), an instmment of flogging; Pl.-D. flegel, a wing, a 
FLAIL, instruments of a flapping action in flying or in threshing. 
In the corresponding Fr. word^au, a flail, a scourge, the beam of 
a balance, twigs of a tree, the signification is extended to other 
examples of wavering movement. In the compounds infligere, con^ 
fligere, the root appears in form and signification analogous to E. 
FLiNO, to do anything with a sudden exertion ; Ishflengia, to flog; 
Pl.-D.^^^a, A.'S.fleogan, Swed. flyga, Dan.^yve, to flt. Hence 
many derivatives: Dvm.flyg, Fl.-D.fliigge, ready to fly, flbdobd; 
G.yftt^, flight, or, in heraldry, wings ; flunke, a wing, but now applied 
to the' FLOOKS of an anchor, also called fluhe or anker-fliege ; Q.flugel, 
a wing ; flugelmann, a fugleman. 

From the notion of flying like a bird, it was a natural step to 
fl3dng away, VLBEing before an enemy, making one*s escape, and 
the two ideas were early distinguished by verbal modification. Thus 
we have Isl. fliuga, to fly ; flga, to flee. The Lat. fugere is used 
only in the latter sense, though it would seem from the G. vogel, a 
FOWL, that the same modification of the root was once used in the 
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sense of flying. For it can hardly be doubted that/u^ere, like the 
modern /tf^/eman, as suggested by Professor Key, has lost an /. So 
"we h^ye G,Jiittich BXid fittich, awing; D, plaveien aad paveien, to 
pave ; plattijn and pattijn, a skate ; £. blotch and botch, fiaggy and 
faggy. Fcjiosche is translated by Cotgr. /aggie, weak, soft, as a 
boneless lump of flesh, and thus to fao, to weary, to work hard, 
must be taken as a modification of the verb to Jlag, to hang down, 
to fade. Thus in Devonshire they speak of vagging (i. e, fagging) in 
the wind, for flapping or flagging. 

In like manner the loss of an / from forms like flog, flicker, flackern, 
gives fick-fack, which is generally used in Holland, Sweden, and 
Germany for rapid to-and*fro motion. Sw. fick-fack, sleight of 
hand, des tours de passe-passe (Nordforss); fick'facken, factitare, 
agitare (Kilian), to fidget, to move about without any apparent end, 
to play tricks (Kiittner). Ficken, fickelen, to whip (Kil.). A.S.ficol, 
FicKLB, versatile, easily swayed backwards and forwards; Swiss 
fig gen, fieggen, fienggen, to move from side to side, to fidob, to 
FIDGET ; Isl. fiuka, Dan. fyge, to blow about with the wind, whence 
sne-fog, a snow-storm, and our foo, a mist driven by the wind. 

The Q.fackeln, to be ever in motion, to fidget, to make a fuss, to 
flare, to blaze, whence fackel, a torch, brings the Lat. fax within 
the sphere of our root. Between y?acA:ern and fac'keln there is much 
the same relation as between Dein, Jlunke, to sparkle, and Q.funkeln, 
and in the latter we see an example of the mode in which the pas- 
sage is clearly made from a form commencing with Jl, to one in 
which the / has entirely disappeared. Thus G. flackern, "Et. flicker; 
Q. flinkern, flinken, to glitter or sparkle ; flink, smart, lively, quick ; 
Dan. flunke, G,funkeln, to sparkle; fanke, a spark; are obviously 
different stages in the development of a common root. 

In like manner are connected £. blab and babble, G. plappem and 
papern, to babble ; plantschen and pantschen, to dabble ; Gael, plead- 
hag and £. paddle ; Gael, plodach and £. puddle : and a similar loss 
of an I from a form like the Bohem. plapolati would explain Lat. 
populiis, G. pappel, a poPLAR-tree (like Fr. tremble, an aspen), from 
the tremulous motion of the leaves ; papilio, a butterfly, in some parts 
of Germany called ^^er^c^, from its fluttering mode of flying ; Lat. 
pappus, thistle-down, from being blown about by the wind ; Bohem. 
paper, down, and It. papero, a gosling, from being covered with down. 

It is impossible to separate Dsin.flagre, Dm, flaggeren, G. flackern, 
from G.fladdem, flattern, to flutter, flicker, move about irre- 
gularly, waver; G,flittern, to quiver, glitter, shine; Da. fledderen, 
vledderen, to flutter, flap (compare vledermuys, Syi^ed. flUdermus, 
Dan. flaggermuus, mus volitans, a bat) ; Sw. fladra, to flutter, 
waver, flare, blaze ; Swiss fladern, to blaze up. IsL fladra, is 
said of a dog wagging his tail, and secondarily in the sense of 
FLATTER, blauditiis fallere, in the same way that wheedle is from G. 
wedeln, to wag the tail. D\i. flodderen, to hang loose about one (as 
clothes), to tramp through snow and wet, with the insertion of a 
nasal becomes £. to flounder ; Swiss flodem, pfloderti, fludern, to 
flutter, to bustle, to hang loose about one ; floder-hoaen, loose bag- 
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ging trowsers ; pjhdi, a sloyen. Nor are these less manifestly 
connected with G. schiottem, to swag, wabble, dangle, tremble ; 
schlotterig, swagging, wabbling, slapping, tottering ; schlotter-hosent 
Du. slodder-hoien, wide bagging trowsers ; schlotte, a loose frock, 
slop; Du. slodderer, an untidy negligent person, a slattern; 
P1.-D. slatte, slodde, a rag, tatter ; Du. slodde, sordida et inculta 
mulier, a slut. 

To return however to the forms with an initial y? : the Fr. fre- 
quenteLtiveBjlq/ioter,Jhteler (equivalent to the £. iormB flatter, JUtter^ 
flutter), to surge or wave up and down, also to mdce a surging, 
bubblhig, or tempestuous noise (Cotgr.), lead to the simple ^//er, to 
waver in the air, swim aloft upon the water, to float, whence ^^«, 
waves ; flotte, a fleet, or collection of vessels borne on the fEuse of 
the water. The corresponding Isl. fliota^ Dan. flyde, to flow, 
whence ItLfliot, Dnn.flod, a river, lead to E. fleet, a creek, fleet, 
swift, rapid, and flood, an excessive flow of waters. 

Q,flittem, to tremble, quiver, glitter, shine ; £. flit, to move 
Arom place to place, to change one's residence ; G.flittich, a wing, 
from the rapid flapping motion, also the flap of a coat. A&flittich 
passes into fittich, it is possible that flederen, to flap, may be the 
origin of feather : compare fleder-wisch, a goosewing or feather 
brush for dusting furniture. 

The imitation of the sound given by the flapping of a loose sheet, 
with an initial si instead of ^, gives Pl.-D. slapp as well as slakk, 
loose, unstretched ; Du. slap, laxus, flaccidus, languidus, marcidus, 
fluidus (Kil.); Isl. slap-eyrdr, lop-eared; Du. slappelick te werhe 
gaen, to go lazily to work, indormire causae (Kil.). Hence as sleep is 
the condition in which the absence of exertion reaches its acme» 
Du. slaepen, obstupere, torpere, dormire (Kil.), to sleep. 

Pol. slaiy, £unt, weak, feeble. Swiss, schlabb, loose, draggling ; 
abschlabbig, swagging, hanging down; schlabbete, schlappete, ge^ 
schlapp, washy drink, slops. Lith, szlapas, wet, moist; szlapokas, 
moist, sticky ; Isl. slapp, Ir. slaib, mud, dirt ; Dan. prov. stamp, slush, 
melted snow; G. schlamm, mud, dirt, mire. Hence probably G. 
schleim and our slime, the same connection appearing to hold good 
between Lat. Umus, A.-S. lam, loam, mud, and E. lime, properly any 
viscous substance employed to hold bodies together. 

Isl. slapa, to flag, to slack ; slepia, to fade, to rot ; slbpugr, squa- 
lidus, slovenly ; (^el. slaopach, trailing, drawling, slovenly, lazy ; 
slaopair, slaopag, a slovenly fellow, a slut. From the hanging down 
of a loose rope, £. slope, to tend downwards; N.-E. slap, a sinking 
between hills. 

Du. slobberen, to bag or flag, to be loose or flaccid (synonymous 
with slodderen, flodderen, schlottem, above-mentioned) ; slobbe, a 
SLOP or'loose article of dress ; slop-hosen or slomp-hosen, wide trow- 
sers. G. schlumpen, to hang very loose or slack ; schlampig, schlumpig, 
slack, loose, slovenly ; schlampe, schlumpe, schlampampe, a slut. 

From slap, loose, the Swedes have two forms of the verb, sl&pa, 
to trail, drag along the ground, and sl'dppa, to loosen, let go. The 
£. neuter corresponding to both of these forms is slip, signifying in 
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contiuuoiis motion, and with the Bccond, to go loose, unrestrained, 
unimpeded, A sLippKa, G. sckliipp-gchuk, is a shoe which can be 
put on and off without resistance. In ordinary G. the more uaual 
form of the adjective is schlaff, mid wliile from tehlapp is formed 
Bchleppea, to drag, from schlaff in like manner are formed schUifen, 
to drag or trail, to slide, to slant, to sharpen a knife ; achleife, the 
train of a gown, a dray or sledge, a noose or slip-knot ; sckliefen, to 
slip through a hole or the like ; schlmif, a muff into which one slips his 
hands ; Du. gloef, lentus, piger, homo sordido cultu, inculcia vestibus 
et moribus dissolutis, a slovbn ; slo^, a loose, coarse dress, a slop ; 
sioef-hosen, bagging trowaers; sloef, sloove, replicatio, velum, tegmen, 
eKuvisB, follicuius ; sloovim de mouwen, reflectere manicas, to turn 
up one's SLEEVES, originally the cuffs or part flapped or slapped 
back, equivalent to Sp. solapo. the flap or facing of a garment, the 
part of a dress 'qui se double sur I'autre'; Isl. sliofr, Dan. «/0c, 
languid, dull, blunt ; E. SLEBVE-silk, flock silk, loose, not spun into 
threads; hence a confused mass of unwound thread, as in. Shake- 
spear's "ravelled sleeve of Care." 

E. SLOW, properly unstrung, without life or energy, then taking 
a long time to do a thing (whence sloth, an absence of energy 
or exertion), is in form nearly equally related to slapp and slack. 
From the latter of these forms arise E. to slakb, to slacken or take 
away the strength or force of thirst, fire, &c. ; Sw. sloka, to droop, 
to trail, to hang down, to slouch ; slok-biork, a weeping birch ; 
ghk-hatl, a hat with falling brima, a slouch-hat; slokiff, flagging, 
slouching, slovenly ; prov. Dan. slok, sltik, slack, loose, downcast. 
Dan. sluJc-iirel, lop-eared; prov. E. slack, a valley (as slap above- 
mentioned) ; G. schleichen, Pl.-D. slicken, Du. tleiken (corresponding 
to slak, as achleifen, sckliefen, io schlaff), to slip, to creep, to slink, 
while Swed. slinka is to hang loose, to flag, to dangle, to shake ; 
slankig, loose, unstretched, flaccid ; slankig hatt, a slouching hat ; 
G. schlaak, pliable, flexible, and hence slender ; schllmkern, to swing, 
to dangle ; Sw. slingra, to roll like a ship, to twist, to slip ; slinga, 
a noose or slip-knot, slmga, to twist ; E. to sling, to cast with a 
whirling motion of the arm ; G. schlingeln, to loiter or saunter about ; 
schlingel, a loiterer, a sluggard ; Pl.-D. slankern, slakkern, to waggle, 
joggle ; slakkern, schlakkig wetter seyn, to rain long, to trapes in 
the mud and wet; prov. £. slaching, idling; to slug, to be without 
energy, slow ; sLueoAao ; G. schlauch, a loose skin or case, as the 
skin of an onion, leather bottle, hose for a water pipe, &c. (corre- 
sponding to schleichea, as Du. sloe/ to Bchleifen) ; E. stotlQB, the 
loose skin of a serpent or that which separatee from a wound ; also « 
a deep mass of mud, in which sense it may be compared to the W. 
llaea, mire, slop, mud, from Uac, slack ; slag, the scum which sepa- 
rates from melted iron as a slough from a wound. 

The passage of the final A or y into an a, ( or d, gives Swiss schlatt, 
loose, wearied, dull; scAias*«n, wet snow, sLVsa; prov. Dan. sluus, 
SLKBT ; Swiss scklassmen, to thaw a little, to become wet, soft, to 
^^^^^^ fode ; prov. E. blattbrt (corresponding exactly to the Pl.-D. slakkig j 
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above-mentioned), showery, sloppy weather ; Isl. sladda, to trudge 
through wet and snow ; prov. £. sladb, to drag (analogous to Swc3. 
jsftl^a), whence slbd, slbdob, and the neuter to slidb (analogous to 
Blip), slithbb; Gael, slaodach, trailing, dragging, clumsy, lazy, 
slovenly; slaodag, a slut; Swiss schlodig, slovenly; Dan. slude, 
tludske, iludre^ to do a thing carelessly, lazily, to slubbbr it over 
(compare Du. ilodderen, slobber en, to bag, flag, to be loose or flaccid), 
to SLVB it over ; Du. sluus, slons, slus, loose, homo ignavus et dis- 
solutus; Pl.-D. slunten, rags, tatters; prov. Dan. alendt, joggling, 
loose ; £. SLBNDBR, like G. schlank, originally doubtless pliable, then 
thin, lanky ; G. schlentern, Swed. slentra, to dawdle, loiter, go to and 
fro, SAUNTBR ; prov. Dan. slunte, sluntre, to work lazily, to be slovenly, 
negligent ; Piedmontese slandra, slandrassa, an idle slovenly woman. 
Again, it will be found that a large proportion of the fore^ing 
words with an initial fi or si have corresponding forms with a 
simple /. Thus W. llabio, to slap ; llab, a flag, a stripe ; llabi or 
Uabwst, a lank clumsy fellow, a loobt ; lleban, a long gangrel, a tall 
lubberly clown ; Berri lapeau, a lazybones ; Romaunsch. lappi, a 
simpleton ; Sp. lapo, a blow with the flat of a sword ; £. lap, any- 
thing hanging and flapping, as the dew -lap of an ox, the lap of a 
gown, which is properly the part hanging down in front, then the 
hollow covering the knees when sitting ; the lappets or flaps of the 
coat ; Du. lapkeu, the flap or lobe of the ear, dew-lap of an ox ; lap, 
a loose piece of cloth cut ofi^, whence lappen, to patch. A LAv-tinng 
is a bird which flaps its wings in a remarkable manner in flying ; to 
lap, or in the N. of £ng. to wlap, to fold over, apparently the origin 
of the It. inviluppare, Fr. envelopper, to bnvblof. Lat. labium, 
Gael, lab, a lip ; Grael. lab, laib (like slaib), dirt, mire, a swamp, a 
bog ; laban, mire, dirty work, drudgery ; labanach, a labourer, dauber, 
slovenly fellow; whence perhaps may be explained Lat. /ador, labour, 
as well as labi^ to slide ; and a similar connection may be observed 
between the Du. slibbe, slibber, mud, dirt, and slibberen, to slide, to 
slip ; to LAPB, to walk about in the mud, to go slovenly or untidily 
(Halliwell). To lob, to hang down ; Lat. lobus, the lap of the ear, 
LOBB of the liver ; LOP-eared, with hanging ears ; Swiss, lampen (as 
schlampen), to hang down, to fade; lampig, lampelig, loose, soft, 
hanging down, withered; gelamp, a trailing garment; lamp-ohr, a 
hanging ear; Fr./am6eat<, a tatter; G./timj9en, rags, tatters; W.llipau, 
to flag, to grow faint and lank, to hang down, to droop ; llipa, soft 
and slack, withered, flagging, flapping; £. limp, flaccid, without 
inherent strength (whence to limp, to go lame), limbbb, pliant. 
Then saflMir, to bend, from ^acA^ above-mentioned, the Gael, lub, 
to bend, must be referred to the present root, as well as £. limb, an 
articulation or bending of the body. ' Again, from the foregoing lamp 
in the sense of loose, soft, hanging down, we easily pass to the F^edm. 
lam, slack, loose ; Du. lam, laem, weak, languid, without vigour, and 
hence lamb ; lam-oore, flaccidus ; lamme leden, membra cBssoluta ; 
lam^suchtig, paralyticus ; lam-slaen, enervare verberibus ; prov. E. to 
lam, to beat severely ; Du. lamen, diminuere, debilitare, mutilum 
reddere, remittere alicui quod debetur ; lammelick, languid^, remiss^. 
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cunctanter, segniter; Swiss, lummem^ to lounge, to slug a bed. G: 
htmmer, slack, soft, loose; lUmmel, a lubber, sluggard. Then as 
many kinds of things ^become flaccid as they warm, the two ideas 
are frequently connected together. Thus D. Iqf (corresponding 
to G. schlaff)y flaccid, languid, insipid, lukewarm ; lauw, tepid ; 
Swiss lab, Idb (to be compared with flabby), lukewarm ; Swiss laii, 
warm enough to thaw, laiies wetter, mild and hence calm weather 
(Du. laf'Weder) ; G. flau, weak, faint, vapid, slack. The transition 
of signification from warmth to the absence of wind, shelter, connects 
the Du. laf, Swiss laii, with A.-S. hleow, warm ; hleow-stede, a shel- 
tered place ; Du. luuw, sheltered from the wind ; iuuwen, to cease 
blowing; A.-S. hleo, lee, shelter. 

Corresponding to the form slack are W. llac, llag, slack ; llaca, 
Itaire ; prov. E. lacke, a muddy hole, a bog (Halliwell) ; W. Uacio, to 
slacken, to droop; llagu, lleigio, to flag, to lag; Gael, lag, weak, 
languid, faint ; lagaich, to fatigue ; Gael, and Icel. lag, a sinking, a 
hollow, a dell, in the same sense in which we have seen both 8lap 
and slack ; then as the slack of a rope lies low and trails upon the 
ground, IceL lagr, Sc. laigh, law, low ; £. lag, to drop behind, to 
be slow ; lank (like G. schlank), properly too weak to stand stiiF of 
itself, without inherent strength, long, slender; Lat. languere, to 
fade, to be without life and spirit, to languish ; Goth, laggs, long, 
f . e. protracted, drawn out (to be illustrated by Kero's * sint kelongit, 
relaxantur'} ; to linger, to drag on, to lag or languish ; Bav. lung, 
soft ; £. lungs, from their loose, soft texture, also called lights, for 
a similar reason, and in Fr. mou, from mou, soft ; Swiss lug, luck, 
loose, slack ; luggen, to be loose — das seil lugget, the rope slacks ; 
E. LUG, to trail, to drag, whence lug, the hanging ear of a pig, &c. ; 
Pl.-D. luggem or lungem, to slug in bed, to loiter, to saunter; Du. 
lunderen, cunctanter agere; Pl.-D. lugger-bank or lunger-bank, a 
couch ; then from the notion of being slack, without exertion, A.-S. 
licgan, to lie. 

On the other hand, the G. luck, lugk, loose, not tight, leads to 
lUcke, a faulty opening, a gap ; liickig, full of holes, breaches, chinks, 
or chaps (Kuttner), leakt ; Du. lecke, leke, a leak; lecken, to drip, 
whence lecke, lye, lixivium excolatum a cineribus (Kil.). The notion 
of leakiness, wimt of tightness, affords a natural type of deficiency 
in general, whence Du. laecke, defectus, vitium, vituperium (Kil.), 
and E. to lack, to blame, to cast up his faults upon one. To lack, 
to want, may be explained direct from the notion of slackness, which 
is constantly used to express deficiency of action ; hence laecken, 
minuere, decrescere, deficere paulatim, deesse, consumi (Kil.). 

Again, Picard laque, slack ; laquer, to be slack ; Fr. loque, a rag, 
tatter, from hanging loose and fluttering in the air ; G. locker, loose ; 
Dan. logre (applied to a dog), to wag his tail, whence may be 
explained Isl. loga, to blaze, log, E. low, a blaze, viz. as standing 
in the same relation to logre (the proper import of which is obviously 
to express wavering motion) which Gr. ^Xeyoi bears to YaX.flagtare ; 
prov. E. to LOGGER, as Fr. locker, to shog, shake, wag, make a noise 
as a thing that is loose (Cotgr.) ; loquet, the latch or snecket of a 
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dooTp from moying up and down ; Lat. laqueus, Fr. laqs, a slip- 
knot, snare or gin, latch of a door, latchet of a shoe (Cotgr.), all 
of them instruments of a similar kind of motion. Hence A.-S. 
gekecean, O.-E. to latch, to take, and not vice versd; Bav. latschen, 
letschen, lotschen, to be loose ; verlatscht, loose, flaccid, sloppy ; 
latschi, a soft undetermined person ; It. laccio, Sp. lazo, Fr. laisse, 
lacet, a slip-knot, running cord, leash, lace ; Swiss lundsch, soft, 
tender; luntsch, a sloven, slut; Pl.-D. and Bav. lunzet^ loose, soft, 
slow, sleepy; Swiss luntschen, to bag, hang loose, to lounob, or 
loiter about ; Bav. lunzen, lunzeln^ to slumber ; P1.-D. lunscken (like 
to limp from limp, flaccid), to go lame, to halt. 

The passage of a final k into s is often facilitated by the previous 
insertion of the latter, either before or after the k, as in Lat. hums 
(sslak'S'Us), It. Iosco, Gael, leasg, W. Uesg, slack, funt, sluggish ; 
G. leschen, to put out, to slake, slacken the force of; Prov. la8C» 
loach, Fr. Idche, loose ; prov. or 0*-£. lash, soft, loose, as a soft egg, 
slack, dull ; lask^ looseness of the bowels ; lusk, a lazy fellow ; to 
lusk, to slug ; W. llaes, loose, slack, trailing ; llaesu, to hang dpwn, 
flag* grow faint and lank ; llaes-glust, a long hanging ear ; Guel. 
laaach, loose ; Icel. las, los, solutio, debilitatio ; lasinn, tired, weak, 
ragged; Dan. las, a tatter; Bar. lass, lassig, slack, unstretched, 
slow ; It. lasso, Fr. las, weary. 

Corresponding to the Fr. and It. forms Idche and lasco are the 
verbs Idcher, to loose, slacken, release, and lasciare, properly to let 
loose, to leave freedom to the action of another, then to permit, to 
desert, while from the Teutonic modification ,lass are derived Fr. 
laisser, to let loose, to permit. It. lassare, to fatigue, and also to 
leave, to permit. In like manner it would seem that the Lat. /m- 
quere must be derived (as fling from flak) from thet.* oot lak in the 
sense of loose, the Gr. Xeivta^ Xifxirayia, from the equivalent root lap, 
and the Icel. lei/a, to leave, from laf, extant in the same language 
in the sense of flap, flaccid. 

The notion of looseness, absence of connexion, separation, and 
hence deficiency, privation, emptiness, is expressed by the Goth, laus, 
G. los, A.-S. leas, and the £. termination less. Buendra leas(CKdm.), 
void of inhabitants ; hreaih-less, wanting in breath, scant of breath, 
in Gael, lag^analach, literally slack of breath, from lag, and analach. 
The idea conveyed by the comparative less itself, formerly written 
lass, is closely analogous, being merely a generalization of the idea 
of slackness considered as diminishing the vigour of action. From 
Goth, laus we have liusan, to lose, t. e. to become loose from, to 
separate from. The passage of the s into an r gives G. verlieren, 
whence £. lorn, forlorn, lost, desolate. 

On the other hand, the equally common passage of an s into a t 
leads from O.-H.-G. laz, slow, torpid, lazt, to Goth, lats, slow, Icel. 
latr, lazy, E. late. In like relation to O.-H.-G. Idzan, lazzen, G. 
lassen, are G. letan, A.-S. Ustan, to permit ; E. let, to permit, to give 
freedom of action, and also as Goth, latjan, to delay, to impede. From 
latr the Icel. has latra, torpere, to slug (explaining perhaps the Lat. 
lateo), and lotra, lente et segniter ingredi, to loiter. The G. has 
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loiter (like locker), loder, loose, phyucally and morally (leading to 
O.-E. lither, luther, loose, bad ; lithb, pliable ; lith, a limb) ; lodemj 
httem, lotteln, loiteln, to joggle (like schlottem, schlaudem), to be 
loose, to waggle, to go about without a purpose, loiter (Schmeller) ; 
loiter 'hank, like lugger- or lunger-hank, a couch. In ordinary G. 
lodem, which properly signifies to move lightly to and fro, is com- 
monly used in the sense of to blaze, to flame, to glimmer. 

Paper. 

lubber, 
lee, 

lag, 

linger, 

long, 

lungs, 

languish, 

low, 

lank, 

lie, 

latch, 

latchet, 

leak, 

lye, 

lack, 

leash, 

lace, 

leave, 

loose, 

lazy, 

let, 

late, 

lose, 

lorn, 

forlorn, 

less, 

loiter, 

lounge. 





English H^ords included in the foregoing 


flap. 


fog. 


slug. 


flip. 


feather. 


sluggard. 


fillip. 


poplar. 


slough. 


flabby. 


flutter. 


slag. 


feeble. 


flitter. 


slush. 


flame. 


flatter. 


sleet. 


flag. 


flit. 


sled, 


flaccid, 


flounder. 


sledge. 


flock,. 


float. 


slide. 


floss. 


fleet. 


slither. 


flack. 


flood. 


slubber. 


flank. 


flow. 


slur. 


flicker, 


slap, 


slender. 


flagrant, 


sleep. 


saunter. 


flare, 


slop. 


looby. 


flog. 


slime. 


lap. 


fling. 


slop^. 


envelop. 


flail. 


slip. 


lob. 


fly. 


sloven. 


lop. 


fledge. 


slut. 


lip. 


flook. 


slattern. 


labour. 


fugleman. 


sleeve. 


limp. 


flee. 


slow. 


limber. 


fowl. 


slack. 


limb. 


%. 


slake. 


lithe. 


fickle. 


slouch. 


lith, 


fidge. 


slink. 


lame. 


fidget. 


sling. 


lam. 



PHILOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

Circum/oraneus ; Circulator; Cento; on the Etymology of, — 
(Read January 27th, 1854.) — The adj. drcumforaneo- is referred by 
our lexicographers to the sub. /oro- (nom, forum) as its origin. This 
seems erroneous, for although the Latin vocabulary has instances in 
which an adj. is so formed, as medi-terraneo- from sub. terra-, yet still 
more numerous is the formation from verbs, as circumcid-aneo-, succid" 
aneo', &c. In the present ca^e a derivation from the vb. circumfer- 
is better suited to the usages of the word. The passage in Cic. ad 
Att. II. 1 — acre non Corinthio, sed hoc circumforaneo obruerunt— 
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admits of namore idiomatic translation than " current money, money 
in common drcnlation." Now the verb eireum/erri is itself used in 
this very sense, as — Quint. II. 15 : Si ars quae circumfertur ejus 
est—' if the treatise in common circulation be really the work of 
Isocrates.' ' See also the passages which speak of ' current reports,' 
&c., quoted by Forcellini from the younger Pliny and Columella. 
Secondly, the expression circum/oranea domus (Apul.), ' a moveable 
house,' corresponds most accurately to the Herodotean wepupoprira 
ocmi/iara. As regards the phrase circumforaneae hostiae, we have 
only to refer to the well-lmown use of the verb circumferri in 
lustrations, Plaut. Amph. II. 2. 144, Lucil. ap. Non. 261, 27, Virg. 
Aen. vi. 229, and Serv. ad locum. Lastly, the use of this adjective 
with pharmacopola Cic. p. Clu. 14, lanista Suet. Vit. 12, mendi- 
cabtdum Apul., monackus Hieron., agrees well with the translation 
' itinerant' ; and indeed such translation is better sidted to the last 
two passages than any reference to the forum. Surely then we may 
set aside the forced interpretation given to Cicero's c. aes by For- 
cellini : "feneratitium sen fenore sumptum; nam circa forum tabemae 
erant argentariorum, qui artem feueratoriam exercebant." And in- 
deed, in reference to the use of the word with hostiae, Andrews (no 
doubt after Freund), forgetting his own derivation from forum, says, 
(" Cf. drcumfero, no. 2, c") What is here said is consistent with 
the supposition that a pos^ble substantive circum-for-a- {^^trepK^opU') 
may- have stood between the verb circumfer- and the adj. circum- 
fora-neo'. 

Circulator is a word of somewhat ambiguous origin. If derived 
from the verb circula-ri, it would probably mean one of those well- 
known characters in society, who are fond of collecting a knot of 
listeners round them while they exhibit their power of haranguing, 
the conversationalists par excellence. See the passages where the 
verb occurs in Seneca's writings. But as the sub. circulator seems 
always to carry with it the notion of an itinerant mountebank, the 
pharmacopola circumforaneus of Cicero, we think it more correct to 
regard it as a variety of circumlator, so that the u shall be long, 
especially when we have before us the sentence from the Digests : — 
*' circulatores qui serpentes circumferunt." — Thus we would restore 
to circumfer' another of its long-lost children. Circ&latrix lingua in 
Mart, of course belongs both by meaning and quantity to the verb 
circula-ri. 

The Latin centon- (nom. cento) and Grreek revrpoiv- no doubt 
represent the same word, and the former may possibly have lost its 
r from an erroneous reference to the numeral centum. Our objec- 
tion here lies to the translation usually given to these words, viz. 
' patchwork,' and that in the best lexicons. Mr. Rich for example 
seems to regard the derived word centunculus as an equivalent to our 
harlequin's many-hued dress*. Now we believe that in all the pas- 
sages in which cento or its derivatives occur, it will be found that 

* The phrase in Apuleius upon which Mr. Rich founds his opinion, ccntuticulus 
mimi, may with more fitness be applied to the padded dress by which the clown 
guards his body against the innumerable blows he is exposed to. 
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eomething wadded, padded, or quilted, is meant. Thus we are told 
that centones were employed — 1, as cheap clothing for slaves to 
protect them from the cold, Cato ap. Fest. (Prohibere), a ventofrigore 
pluvia, Colum. I. 8 ; — 2, under a saddle, to prevent it from galling 
the back of the beast, Veg. Vet. II. 59. 2 ; — 3, to guard the persons of 
soldiers, Caes. B. C. III. 44, or wooden military works, II. 9, against 
missiles; — 4, as bedding, Macr. Sat. I. 6;— 5, wetted (especially 
with vinegar), to keep off flames, Ulp. Dig. xxxiii. 7, 12, and Sisen. ap. 
Non. II. 177. Hence the use oifarcire with centones in Plaut. Ep. 
III. 4. 18, is open to no doubt. Indeed the critics had better reverse 
their proceedings and perhaps substitute /arctr^ for sarcire in Cato, 
R. R. 2. But the phrase suere centones, Lucil. ap. Non. II. 818, has 
also its justification, for after the stufling process is completed, it is 
necessary to fix the wadding, whatever it may be, wool, or rags, or 
hair, by a number of stitches, either in lines or at isolated points as 
in our modem mattresses. It was probably from this point of view 
that the Greek name was given, jceirpwr-, ' abounding in punctures 
or stitches.' Of course where nothing but rags were supplied to 
form the entire cento, it was necessary in the first instance to form 
the two outer surfaces for holding the wadding, by pieceing together 
such rags, and then the love of beauty would naturally lead to a 
preference of one uniform figure for each piece, and also to a pleasing 
distribution of the variously coloured rags. Hence patchwork pro- 
bably arose ; but still the one essential quality of the article con- 
sisted in its wadded substance ; and for ordinary purposes the super- 
ficial material would probably be for the most part in one piece. 
Of course the metaphorical use of the word for a poetical cento is as 
readily explained from the use of rags stuffed in, as from rags 
sewn together; while that other metaphor, which corresponds to 
our use of cramming a person with lies, telling crammers, — Plaut. 
(Ep. III. 4. 18) : proin tu alium quaeras cui centones farcias — admits 
of no explanation from the idea of patchwork, but one altogether 
satisfactory upon the view here taken. — T. Hkwitt Key. 
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Vol. VL SUPPLEMENTAL PAPER I. No. 14L 

A Contribution to Greek Grammar and Etymology*, 

** Feminines in w and wf, together with yvvii.** By H. L. Ahrens, 
Ph.D. 

1. In the accidence of my Greek grammar I assumed for the femi- 
nines in 'ia, a stem or crude form in -Ol, as for example, AHTOI for 
Aifritf. The two gentlemen who have reviewed that book, so far as 
it falls within the sphere of comparative philology, viz. Lange in the 
Gottinger gelehrten Anzeiger 1852, Nos. 80-86, and G. Curtius in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Padagogik 1853, p. 1, &c., refuse their 
assent to this doctrine. Lange regards it as highly improbable, 
because the vocative in -oi by itself ought not to have been regarded 
by me as decisive, while the comparison of other languages does not 
permit us to suppose the existence of stems in -01. Curtius on the 
other hand remarks in an off-hand way, that it is past comprehension 
what can have induced me to adopt the idea. Both declare them* 
selves in favour of the common doctrine, first advanced by Buttmann, 
that such forms have arisen from the degradation of stems in -N. 

How little this doctrine considered on its own merits is en- 
titled to approval, will appear in the sequel. But as regards my 
own assumption, Lange too has only in part conjectured the motives 
which have influenced me ; and yet the mere form of the vocative 
certainly does seem to offer a very strong argument in favour of my 
view, for it has never as yet met with any other explanation that is 
not altogether intolerable. Still it is precisely the Greek language 
itself which supplies another remarkable argument ; not that I lay any 
stress whatever on the doubtful genitive in -oU or accusative in -otv. 

One who in such a matter is a thoroughly safe guarantee, He- 
rodian, as quoted by Choeroboscus (Anecd. Bekker, p. 1209), 
bears witness that " the old copies of authors in the nominatives 
which end in (J exhibited an affixed i, as ^ Aiyr^, h ^fnrt^f^'^," This 
statement is confirmed by numerous examples found in inscriptions 
which have been collected by Karl Keil in the Leipsig Repertorium, 
1851, vol. iii. p. 125, viz. Corp. Inscript. No. 696, APTEMai in 
the epitaph of a Milesian lady at Athens; No. 2151, AIONYSai; 
No. 2310, <^IAYTai ; No. 3714, AGHNai. Again, Cyrenaic Inscrip- 
tions: No. 5163, A*ENai(Aw) and^Eiai; No. 5164c, MNASai; 
No. 5171, AKEHai or AKEai; lastly, in an old Milesian Inscrip- 

* This is a translation of the first paper in the second number of the Zeitschri/tjur 
vergleichende Sprachforschung aufdem Gebiete det deutschen, grieehUchen und latei- 
nischen, herausgegeben von Dr. Adalbert Kuhn (dritter Jahrgang) ; published 
Oct. 22, 1853: Berlin. 

t (&Ti rd apxaia rutv ivriypa^uiv iv rait els d Kriyoifdais eifOeiats elxov rb t 
TTpoffysypa^A^evov, olov ^ Ai|r^, 17 Sair^^. 
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tion in Ross, iii. No. 228, APXIOI, which I was the first to recognize 
as a nom. = Ap\ii^t Pbilol. i. p. 183*. I add yet another very old 
example. On an old vase (see Keil^ Annals, p. 172) there occurs, 
in letters written from right to left, the name of a nymph XAN80T, 
which it has been attempted to correct in various ways. We may, 
however, with the more certainty adhere to the reading tSSayOt^, 
because another vase (ibid,) places before us a nymph Sat da, and 
Hesiod, Theog. 356, gives to an Oceanid the name ISaydn, corre- 
sponding to the river iBJaydos, comp. No. 7, below. In the great 
mass of inscriptions, the c it is true fails, even in inscriptions of the 
fourth century, for example, in the Athenian inscription No. 155, 
MvYfau), KXetO, Oeavut, ^ikw, 'Apiarat, as also in the names in ut found 
in Athenian naval documents. Nay, I find not a single instance of 
such a name written with an iota in any Athenian inscription, with 
the exception of the Milesian epitaph above-mentioned. Little 
reliance, it is true, can be placed on the occurrence of a reading with 
the iota in existing manuscripts (see Jacobs ad Anth. Pal. p. 8 ; 
Hecker de Anth. p. 7, 85, 322); yet in the text of MSS., which even 
Herodian in his time regarded as old, and of the above-named 
inscriptions, some of which belong to the oldest period, to see as 
liobeck does ('Piyfjaruov, p. 327), only a clerical error, cannot 
be permitted: Lobeck indeed, when he expressed this opinion, 
knew of only one of these inscriptions, ^iXvt^, No. 2310. TTiere 
can be no doubt that the pronunciation and writing with -^ 
was more widely spread in earlier times, but that it soon lost ground 
more and more, and only maintained itself in isolated districts for a 
somewhat longer time, as an archaism. Yet with what force these 
nominatives in -^ speak in favour of my assumption of a stem in 
-01, is at once obvious, and will presently be placed in a yet clearer 
light. 

2. But a comparison also with kindred languages not merely jus- 
tifies the assumption of a stem in -OI in the case of such nouns, but 
even guarantees the great antiquity of this formation. Let us first 
look to the Sanscrit. Pott, in his * Etymologische Forschungen,* 
ii. p. 443, had already noticed the striking likeness between the 
vocative of Greek words in -w, as jJx°*' ^^^ *^^^ °^ *^^ Sanscrit 
feminines in d, pW for example, seeing that the Sanscrit ^ and Greek 
01, as is well known; habitually correspond to each other ; but while 
he observes this, he does not follow up the inquiry. Let us now 
take a nearer view of the declension of feminine nouns in -d in the 

* I have there defended the otherwise unknown name 'A/o^^ita by the analogy of 
the masculine name 'Apxidtv, to which the former stands in the same relation aa 
' Apx^ to *Apxa>v, and as many other female names in -(u to males in -aiv. Keil objects 
to this that males in -Kav have for their correlatives females in -a>, not in -tea, for 
example, 2!a>o'ta)v, Stixrca, and is inclined with* Ross to see in 'Apxt^ a dative from 
"Apxtos, But the analogy of the other Melian epitaphs of the same character, No. 
226 — 232, imperatively calls for a nominative ; and over and above this, the asser- 
tion put forward against me is not correct. Just as *A/i)%a>v, 'A/oxcJ stand to 
*Apxi(oVy 'Apx«*>) 80 also KaXXcov, KaXXtu to the pair of names KaXAitJV (see Keil. 
Inscr. Boeot. p. 18. 232) and KaXXtw (Corp. Inscr. No. 2338, 1. 109, 110), of which 
names Pape has omitted to give the last two. 
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singular: nom. dhard, instr. dharayd, gen. or abl. dhardyds, voc. 
dhar^, ace. dhardm, dat. dhardydi, loc. dhardydm. 

The remarkable change of vowel in the vocative is also to be 
recognised in the instrumental ; for the ay which here precedes the 
final vowel is precisely what in the ordinary course of things would 
grow out of ^. The assumption that a euphonic y had been inter- 
posed, as is the case in the gen., abl., dat., and voc, would involve 
a difficulty of a startling nature in the abbreviation of the long a. 
And as besides this, the vocative in Sanscrit, as in Greek, habitually 
represents the simple stem, the conjecture forces itself upon us that 
the true stem is dhar^, not dhard, and that the d of the nominative 
is but a corruption, just as the diphthong of the stem rdi' is con- 
verted into d, in the nom. ras and the other cases. This conjecture 
may well become a certainty, when it is observed that the vowel t is 
the regular symbol of the feminine in Sanscrit, as in Greek ; and 
that we may therefore, with perfect legitimacy, from a masculine 
stem dhara-, deduce a feminine stem dhar^- (=^dhara'i-). 

In the feminine of the pronouns it is only the instrumental which 
has retained the old stem, viz. kayd- (for k^-d-) from a nom. kd, 
'quae*. The vocative is wanting, and into the dat. kasydi an irre- 
gular change has made its way, which will be the subject of remark 
in No. 3. 

3. The Gothic also presents some remarkable traces of the old 
formation in the strong declension of adjectives and among the pro- 
nouns. The feminine lingular of blinds and hvas =s skr. kas (quis) 
runs as follows : — 

NOM. GEN. DAT. ACC. 

blinda, blind4iz6s, blinddi, blinda. 

hvd, hviz6s, hvizdi, hvd. 

Here the ending -zds of the genitive corresponds accurately to the 
Sanscrit -yds*. There remains consequently for the stem blinddi, 

* The Gothic x must have agreed in sound with the Greek ^, since Ulphilat 
employs it as the equivalent of the Greek letter in the designation of proper names. 
Further, as ^ is nearly related toj i^y)a and even employed as a substitute for it 
(compare for example Zvybv with Sanscrit yr/^a-m, L&i. jugunif Goth, jok n.), so 
also the Gothic z has in many cases supplanted an original y, which may be best 
seen in the formation of comparatives. It will be enough to consider the compa- 
ratival suffixes as given in the following table : — 





NOlf. MASC. 


NOlf. NEUT. 


OEN. 


Sanscrit, 


-iyfin, 


-lyas, 


-tyasas. 


Greek. 


-UjJV, 


-lOV, 


'lOVOS. 


Latin. 


-ior, 


-ius, 


-ioris. 


Gothic, 


-iza, 


-izd, 


-izins. 



It is here self-evident that the Gothic z throughout takes the place of the Sanscrit 
y, which has disappeared from the Greek and Latin. The second portion of the 
suffix, originally ans, and still preserving this form in the Sanscrit ace masc. 
'iydntam, appears in Sanscrit for the most part as a«, in Lat. ut (or), in Greek ov, 
in Gothic in, and in other instances an. It is strange that neither Grimm nor Bopp 
has taken a correct view of the relations which subsist between the forms above 
given, especially Bopp, who (Comp. Gram. §§298, 307) very ingeniously seeks to 
identify the Gothic z with the second part of the Sanscrit and Latin suffix, and 
it must be admitted that this letter has most commonly grown out of an origi- 

s2 
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where we have the original termination in its entirety, corresponding 
to the Sanscrit dhar^, the ^ of which in this very case is transformed 
to d. In tliis dative blinddi also the pure stem has been maintained, 
for (as Boj)p, Vergleichende Gr. § 161 correctly points out) the 
case-suffix \-zat) has been lost. In the pronoun the genitive and 
dative have suffered from the expulsion of the stem-vowel before 
the weak t ; but the old Norse forms of the article, gen. |)etrrar, 
dat. |>«rri (Goth. }^iz68, }^izdi)y viewed in relation to the laws of 
letter-change, lead us to infer with Grrimm, an old Gothic l^aizds 
and pdizdi, so that here also we are brought back to a feminine stem 
fdi' beside the masculine pa^, 

4. The Latin, unlike the Sanscrit and Gothic, has maintained the 
old feminine stem even in the nominative of several pronouns. For 
that the diphthong in quae, hae-c, illae-c, istae-c, has arisen, according 
to its ordinary habit, from at, and that this t is the old symbol of the 
feminine, has already been well observed by Max. Schmidt (de 
Pronom. p. 86), and less distinctly noticed by Bopp (J 387). Yet 
even here the enclitic qua and the ordinary forms ilia, istd, in 
which the old diphthong had no appended c to protect it, again 
exhibit the short a. 

But the nouns also are not without examples of feminines which 
virtually end in -at. The fifth declension has unmistakeably a very 
close connection with the first, and not a few words follow at pleasure 
the one or the other declension ; comp. Pott*sEtymol. Forsch. ii. p. 438. 
But we must not on this account, with Pott, regard the e of the fifth 
declension as a curious representative of the a (originally a), just as 
the Ionic 17 is substituted for the old a, for such a letter-change is 
utterly foreign to the Latin habit. But, as already in the old Latin, 
ae and e not unfrequently interchange, and in the word res of the 
fifth declension the e itself corresponds to the Sanscrit diphthong di 
in the stem rat-, we may look upon this fifth declension for the most 
part as a remnant of the oldest feminine formation. The qualifi- 
cation implied in the words for the most part is added, because the 
presence of some heterogeneous element, mixed up with the genuine 
declension, is proved by the appearance of dies as a masculine ; and 
further, it is precisely to the influence of such foreign words that we 
must ascribe the irregular assumption, by the fifth declension, of an 
8 in the nominative, despite the analogy of the first declension, and 
of the corresponding feminines in other languages ; for the Sansc. 

nal s. Thus he supposes the old iyas to have been compressed into is, and recognizes 
this form of the suffix on the one hand in the comparatival adverbs, Lac. magis, 
Goth, tndis and tnins (for minis 1), &c., and on the other hand, in such superlatives 
as Gr. fieyitr-Tos, Sanscr. laghish-tas, Goth, sutis-ta. But that in the adverbs just 
quoted, the s is no way essential for the comparatival notion, is clear both from the 
Latin meige, mSvult, Anglo-Sax. md (magis), and still more from a comparison of 
/iivvOu and minuo with mins. Moreover the derivation of the superlative from the 
comparative is an improbable fiction, and we should rather regard '9tos as the 
proper superlative-suffix, compare for example eKarepos, 'iKatrros, and 'trdrepoff 
irStTTOs. If further we place beside these the corresponding Sanscrit katara-^, 
katama-s, and keep in view the fact that the Sanscrit suffix of the superlative -tama-^ 
corresponds to the Greek 'Taro-s, the conclusion follows that -<rros is to be 
regarded as a contraction of -Tarw, 
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nom. rds, agpreeing so closely with the Latin res, is yet in its own 
language an exceptional word. 

5. The original diphthong at of this feminine formation, which in 
the Gothic appears unaltered, and in Sanscrit becomes e (which 
however would in reality be more correctly expressed by «f, as I have 
designated at with Bopp by the symbol di), occurs again in Greek 
too in a word deserving especial notice. The strange declension of 
the noun yvrii (Dor. yvvn), gen. yvvaiKos, &c., is dealt with by 
Buttmann, i. p. 223, who endeavours to explain the irregularities of 
the oblique cases by the extraordinary theory, to which by the way 
Pott, ii. p. 440, assents, that ywaiK- contains a second element EIK-, 
so as to denote 'wife's form' (weibsbild), but against this the di- 
gamma of the root ElK, to say nothing of other objections, bears 
its testimony. On the other hand, the vocative yutai, beside the 
nom. yvya (yvvri), corresponds with entire accuracy to the Sanscrit 
dhar^, beside the nom. dhard; and again the Homeric yvpaifiaf^s 
preserves the unadulterated stem yvvac. As for the ic in yvyaiKos, 
this is but a euphonic y somewhat hardened, of which we have 
another example, according to the view given in my grammar, in the 
K of Greek perfects, and of the aorists Idijica, jca, edioKa ; and the 
same applies to the k in some Sanscrit forms, as will be shown in 
No. III. Thus we have in yvvatKos (leaving out of view the vowel 
of the last syllable), a precise equivalent for the Sanscrit dhar^-yds 
in place of the ordinary dhdrd-yds, and for the Gothic gen. blinddi-zds, 
from the fem. adj. blinda. The insertion of a euphonic k admits of 
justification only before vowel case-endings ; but one sees that at 
an early period its true nature was misunderstood, and thus the 

. whole of the declension, save the nom. sing., was formed as though 
the stem was yvvaiK-, for even the vocative yvvai offered no obstacle 
to such an idea. Yet the popular language of Athens, as represented 
in comedy, and possibly the Sicilian dialect (de Dial. ii. p. 241) had 
also forms in agreement with the first declension, as yvviiVi yvvai, 
yvyas, which moreover correspond accurately, or if not so, yet more 
accurately to the Sanscrit formation of these cases, -dhardm, dhards, 
dharda. The Gothic quinS, which represents yvyii, has a regular 
weak declension, while qu^ns or queins follows the fourth strong de- 
clension of feminines. 

6. Thus we learn from the above comparative view that the femi- 
nine nouns which correspond to masculine stems in -a, originally 
received a sufiix t, and so ended in -at, whence the Sanscrit -^, Lat. 
'Oe or -e ; that this diphthong was for the most part supplanted by 
a long a (which is represented by a Goth. 6, and Ionic- Attic 17), and 
this again in Latin, frequently also in Gothic, and at times in Greek, 
was shortened into an d. Moreover, all the languages which are 
usually brought into comparison with the Greek as being akin to it, 
have preserved traces more or less marked of the original formation, 
at least in the singular ; for a consideration of the plural cannot 
be entered upon without carrying the inquiry beyond reasonable 
limits. 

Now it is evident that to this original formation belong also th^ 
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Grreek feminiDes in -ci>. I have already, in the first part of this 
paper, shown that their stem must have ended in -at, partly on the 
evidence of the vocatives as Aijroi, partly from the old mode of 
writing the nom. as Aiyr^' ; and a Greek oi is a very common repre- 
sentative of an original di, as seen in the Gothic di, and virtually in 
the Sanscrit ^, for example foi?a, Sansc. v^da, Goth. vdit. Or, in 
other words, the change of the original a into o, which occurs in the 
Greek masculine, is also extended in these forms to the feminine. 
Let us next see how far the use of such nouns in -oi agrees with the 
doctrine of their original identity with the feminines in a (17). 

7. Appellatives or common nouns in -ai are far from numerous; 
yet, comparatively speaking, not a few of them are in sense equi- 
valents of other ordinary forms in -a (-17). Thus ^eiu) Hom. = xpela, 
^X^ ^^ the older writers, ss i)xhf ah^^, Sapph. fr. 1. 6 = avifi (I 
now consider av^ws to be the right reading), ^op^cu, Archyt. = fioptf^fj, 
^OKO), Eurip. £1. 747 s= ^okti, Uo fiofi, Hqsych., and also as an old 
various reading in Hom. II. X. 601 (comp. Lobeck Rhem. p. 320), 
cl^u) oypis Hesych. compared with ei^ri o\l/is, ibid. ; rijriO irerla Cyril. 
= T^Tij Hesych. ; OrjXij, a wetnurse = 617X//, the breast (comp. rtrOiy 
with both senses), yXixat fj ^eiSuiXos, Etym. Magn. 234. 26, com- 
pared with y\ix6s (fteidvjXos Hesych. ; fiopfiu), a bugbear, compared 
with fiopfjtri KaTanXrfKTiKfi, Hesych. Other feminines, which stand in 
evident relation to masculines in -os, are aidpunrvj Ij yvrri wapa 
AcLKuxriy, Hesych. (for which commonly // aydpwwos), and fufiw, an 
ape, = fj iMfios, * mima,* 

A similar relation exists in a tolerably large number of the nu- 
merous proper names. The Athenian demos 8pm, according to 
Steph. Byz. was also called Qpiu) (see p. 163 note and No. 16). 
A form in -w is also implied in the ethnic VeX^os, *Hpfafos, Corp. 
Inscr. No. 11, from FcXa, 'Hpa/a. comp. Aijt^os, The friend of 
Sappho, called Tvpui'oj, both by herself, fr. 78, and in the Etym. Mag. 
243. 58, in Maximus Tyrius xxiv, has the name Tvpiyra, shortened 
from Tvplvva. The female cupbearer of Ptolemy Philadelphus has 
two forms of her name in Athenaeus, KXeti^ai, xiii. p. 576 f., and 
KXlyri, t. e, KXe/Vi;, x. 425 e. The nymph KaXXitnut is properly 
nothing else than the " Apre/xis KaXX/ora. Xav0<tf and tSavdri are 
equivalent names of a water-nymph, see above No. 1. One of the 
steeds of the sun is called Acdoi, and the mare of Agamemnon, AWrj, 
Lobeck, p. 321. 

Other proper names in -to are in origin identical with feminine 
appellatives in -a (-»;). Thus Topyut is from yopyos, whence also a 
proper name Fopyiy ; Mop/uoi, see above ; 'Apyw, the ship so called, 
and the name of a hound (Keil. Analect. p. 189) = Apyrj, the swift 
one, comp.^Ap-yos, the hound of Ulysses; A{>yw, the name of a 
hound in Xenoph. and Avyij, name of a ship =•• airy//, radiance ; 
£^eiyu), the Graea = deiyfj ; 'Ayi/w, a water-nymph = hyyfi ; *Hxw, 
see above ; Moptput, a surname of Aphrodite (Mop0)/, a name of a 
woman, Lobeck, p. 319) = fiopffi, like 'AOr/yiy NIkti ; Kopwjttj, a pro- 
montory of Corcyra, just as a mountain near Smyrna is csdled 
Kopu0i7, = Kopvffi, To this class likewise belong the Fury *AXrjicrat = fi 
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AXfycroff, and the Moera *Arapww (Scholia Od. 17. 197) ^*'Arpoiro$i 
also the river-nymphs NeiAdrf, *A9kfTbt, Krf^ieu>, which are but the 
feminines of the river-gods HelXos, &c., just as *Po^la and 'Eirran6pri 
stand beside 'Pc^ioff and 'Eirrairopos: see Hermann's Opusc. ii. p. 289. 
Also among the names of common life, not a few betray their 
identity with forms in -d (-17). I will only enumerate some of the 
most striking examples : 'Atceorc^w and 'Aie^rZ/ua, comp. 'AKiarifjios 
(see Keil. Anal. p. 239) ; Btrw, hira. Biros ; Boi^, Bom, Bolot ; 
"rvXXfaf, ^vXXa, (de Dial. ii. p. 225) and "fvWos ; KofxaiO^, KofiafSa, 
Hesych., comp. adj. KOfiaidos ; MeKww, McXcm/w = MeX/vi;, MiXiyra 
(KeU. Anal. p. 8) ; *£Taya0w, *EirnyaOot; KvpiXXw, KvpiXkos. 

8. The appellatives in -w are commonly formed from the verbs 
not lengthened by a secondary syllable ; thus besides those quoted 
above, we may give as examples iretOw, wevdw, i^etiu), itficifiuf 
(Eustath. 1471. 30). fitXX^, tUiSj, Xex^. With all this we never 
find, except in the instance of ^okw (^i-vofiai), the change of vowel - 
sound from e or ec to o or oc, which is usual with the nouns in -d 
(-17). But this proves nothing against the identity of the two 
classes, since even among the nouns in -d (-1;) this change of vowel 
at times fails, e, g, trriyri. The discrepancy only bears witness to 
the high antiquity of the forms in -w. For as e and o, which have 
often been developed oat of an d, had not yet made their appear- 
ance in Sanscrit, consequently what is but a single- formed guna in 
Sanscrit, exhibits two degrees of development in Greek and Latin. 
Compare, for example, Sanscr. (dvish-), pres. dv^shdmi, perf. did' 
v^ha; Gr. (XtT-), pres. Xc/Vw, perf. XeXocTra; Goth, {bid-), pres. 
beida, pret. baid. Hence the forms in -m were produced at a time 
when the Greek, like the Sanscrit, had but one kind of guna. 

9. Of appellatives in -oi, which are formed by the intervention of 
a consonantal suffix, the examples are very scanty. Besides jcctc^ = 
Kivriats Abipceif, Hesych. (comp. iKioy, do), which belongs to the 
same category with (la-yrf, ^oi-v^, cXoi;, there occurs only the 
remarkable class of abstracts in -roi, from the root ££- (elvac), viz. 
effTiti in Archytas and Philolaus, together with its compounds, found 
chiefly in the Ionic dialect, airetrrw, eifeami, Koxttma, deceorai. Be- 
sides these there occurs also kvetrrvs, Hesych. in the more usual 
Ionic form of abstract nouns ; and yet a third variety in -ros may 
perhaps be recognized in heievTov = t^v aliaviov oMay, Hesych., 
for the proposed emendations deie^rovv, and (what Fix suggests in 
the Thesaurus) atietrruf, seem not altogether necessary. The Greek 
language in the formation of abstract nouns from verbs has the fol- 
lowing T- suffixes : -n«, commonly changed to -ais; -rca, whence 
-^la ; 'TVS ; 'Tos ; -riy ; -ra», — all of them feminines with the one 
exception of -tos. Now the suffix -ra» appears to be most closely 
related to -riy, which like itself is of rare occurrence, e, g, yererii, 
fieXerri, But this has arisen out of -rta, by the mere loss of the t ; 
and in precisely the same way -rai also should be classed with -rca 
(-(rta). Hence Plato also (Cratyl. p. 401c) quotes from an unknown 
dialect the form etrtria or e^/a = ohvia, which has arisen from an 
original etr-rla, and like earw, karvs, is a derivative from the verbal 
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root ££-» whereas the familiar ohvia comes immediately from the 
participle, just as absentia does The form evia, by its a, claims kin 
with the Ionic dialect, and is only an Attic variation of emri, which 
moreover has been preserved in the compound eheariri, for so must 
we read with the MSS. in Galen, Lex. Hippocr. p. 474, in place of 
ehSetrlri. Lastly, the form ear la is found in a gloss (Bachmann, 
Anecd. ii. p. 361. 19) ; €V€<rTia, eherrjpla, ff KaWiarTri tQv ItQv 
^laytjyii. ^loyetiavos &vev tov a ypn^ct (that is everca). Precisely 
in the same way eheana is explained in Hesych. and Etym. Mag. 
390. 22, by eherrfpia, and falsely derived from iros*, 

10. A very remarkable use of the forms in -ai is that which is 
designated by the grammarians, not very happily, the hypocoristic, 
I mean their being employed as abbreviations of compound or other 
long names, e. g. Ei^ai for EiSo^^a, 'A^tJ for *A*ppohirri, Tavpoi for 
TavpoiroXos, AiycJ for ^rjfiiiTijpj *ApT€fjua for *ApT€fiiiijpa corresponding 
to Aprefxdi for * ApTt/jiiditPpoiy ^Em-afpta for 'ETra^^^/ri; corresponding 
to *Eira^pds for 'Eira^/ooStros, 'AXefol for 'AXcJavSpa corresponding to 
^AXe^ds for *A\i^aphpoi, ^vpaKta for "Zvpaicovrrtti, Aeoyrta for Aeovro- 
TToXis, rpawel^b) for rpaireZoipopos, I cannot just now enter upon a 
closer consideration of this interesting usage, and must refer those 
who would pursue the inquiry for materials to Lobeck, Rhem. p. 317, 
&c., who however has mistaken the nature of this formation. It is 
evident that it corresponds precisely to such abbreviation of men's 
names as Mi^i/ds, 'AXe^ds, for Mi^ro^wpos, \\\klavlpoiy and to the Ger- 
man forms which Grimm has discussed in his grammar (iii. 689, &c.), 
e. g. Fritz, Kunz, G'dtz for Friedrich, Konrad, Gottfried, But that 
the feminines in -ai, here under consideration, are in origin no way 
different from the formation in -d (-f;), is a point more difficult to 
establish. At the same time there is nothing surprising, if two forms 
originally identical, but already at a very early age separated from 
each other, should have met with different applications. 

1 1 . I now proceed to a more accurate consideration of the de- 
clension, and 'for this purpose begin with a summary of the forma 
that occur, using Topyw- as my paradigm : — 

Nom. — Topy^, according to the old mode of writing; but also 
Topyti without the t, even at a time when elsewhere the iota sub- 
script was retained. One of the earliest dialects to banish the l was 
the Aeolic (comp. de Dial. i. p. 99). The forms in -a»s are rare, but 

'*' By an oversight this gloss has been also attached in the gloss. Herodot. to 
eietrrto, i. 85 (the best MSS. have not got it), where however the common reading 
is tifttTTTj ; in place of which Gaisford, on the authority of one MS. has adopted 
evetma, evidently without good cause, as Diogenianus cannot have written eherdt. 
Neither is it to be supposed that the reading in Herodotus should be e{)€9rifi. It 
is true that in vi. 128 too hv ry trvvetrriy is the old reading, which is commonly, 
but most unjustifiably, assumed to be an equivalent expression for aweariaaei^ 
and the reading now adopted on the authority of a MS. is vvvearoi. But L. 
Dindorf, in the Thesaurus, vii. p. 1355, has with truth observed that this is incon- 
sistent with the context (and the same objection applies to the equivalent word 
avvetfriy) ; accordingly he conjectures kv rytri ifrriTjffKn. A more correct emen- 
dation, founded on the reading of the best MS. ev ry iweffriy, would be ev ry 
^ctviffTvif Ionic for ^€i/i(rei. 
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there occur the names of thedemes OpiiJs* and Kpinisf for Opitir and 
Kpim, and also in later writers Xexols for Xex"^, see Lobeck, Rhem. 
p. 325. For ai^wt and ijws, which do not belong here, see No. 18. 
Gen. — Vopyoos, Ionic according to Choeroboscus (p. 1201, Bekk.), 
and on the same evidence (Hort. Ad. f. 268 b) also used by a part 
of the Dorians. In the words Aios Kal Aijrovs vlos, forming the end 
of averse, Hesiod, Scut. 202, and Hymn. Merc. 321, the objec- 
tionable spondee has induced Gerhard (Lect. Apol. p. 144) with 
reason to insist on the reading Arir6os ; and the same applies to Aiof 
Kol AriTovs vii. Hymn. ApoU. 545. Nay, even in later times, Machon 
has still the old form in a trimeter (Athen. ziii. p. 563), KaXXitrroos 
Zk rfis *X6s K€K\rifi€vris, for so Casaubon by a safe conjecture in 
place of KaWioTovs, Still the contracted form Vopyovs is that 
which prevails in the Ionic- Attic dialect, and also in the Doris mitior 
(Dial. ii. p. 238). , The Doris severior has Topyaif (Dial. ii. p. 204); 
the Aeolic, the barytone Vopywi (Dial. i. p. 118). That a form 
Aaros, with a Doric abbreviation of the last syllable, occurs in the 
Amphictyonic decree, Corp. Inscr. No. 1688, seems to me to be 
established by what I have said in Dial. ii. p. 485. But it is not 
only in the Doris severior and in the later inscriptions of Aeolis, that 
the form in -uts presents itself : it is found also in districts to which 
the Doris mitior belongs (Dial. ii. p. 238, 570), nay even in the 
Ionic island Tenos ; ^eihws, Corp. Inscr. No. 2338, 1. 92 ; KaXXccJs, 

* The name of this deme has a great variety of forms: — a. Gpia, Steph., Opeia, 
Phot, where however the MS. has Opia, in violation of the alphabetical order, yet 
it would seem with a more correct accent, comp. 4»0ca. For Op/a, Theogn. 103. 
29, we should read Bpia. For the gen. Optics, Corp. Inscr. No. 1 2, a nom. Qpiij 
must be assumed, b. Opitu, Steph., comp. Hesych. OpuJ, Xivos and Opw, Xt|i<Ss, 
where Reiske very properly substitutes Srjfios. c. GpKus, see Theognost. p. 156. 
33, where there stand grouped together, as adverbs in -wOev from words in -a)v, 
S(tfv l^utOev, i^fM i^utOev, Opios QpiwOev (in the Excerpta Bekk. p. 1415 Opiuts), 
Meineke ad Steph. p. 318, correctly 6pt<tfs). d, Optovt, Hesych. e. Qpiuv dnb 
BplavTOt is mentioned by Stephanus as a different deme, beyond a doubt incor- 
rectly ; Meineke would read OptcJs, though OptcJv also would be admissible. 
/. Oplo£6vofia Toirovt Anecd. Oxon. ii. p. 377. 31 ; also Theogn. p. 48, 23 ; Arcad. 
87, 2 1 , have a BpZos or 9pio£ among words in -tos, probably still the deme. g. Opiat 
is inferred by Meineke from the words which Stephanus adds in explanation of the 
ethnic 9pta<no« : lori Se cJs TiOpas Ti9pd<rio9 ; I am inclined however lo think, 
that the words dvb Opiavros, which now stand at the end of the article, belong 
here^so that Stephanus is comparing Opta(rtos Avb Bpiavro9 (a hero) with Ti'^pas, 
TiOpdtnos, Of the other cases, none is found save 6pif}s, Corp. Inscr. No. 12. The 
derivatives have partly a or f|, Opiavios, QpiaaiKds, 6pta<n(v), commonly, but 
Opiatri, Theogn. 157. 27 ; Opifjtriv, Athen. vi. p. 255 c ; BpiriOev, var. lecL in Arist 
Av. 646 ; on the other hand always with o), Bpiitlie, Steph., and elsewhere, BpiutZe, 
Hesych. and Thucyd. i. 114, ii. 221, less correctly BpiwaiVt Theogn. p. 157. 26. 

f Kpitaf is inferred by Lobeck, Patholog. p. 228, from the adverbs Kpi&Zfi 
KpiutiTiVf KptiiOevt especially as Stephanus, p. 539. 14. ed. Meineke, compares 
IlvOftfOev with KptdBev, Kpt(S9, corresponding to BpiiM, is meant by the MS. read- 
ing KvpiW in the Scholia ad Arist. Av. 646. [The common reading here and in 
Suid. is Kpu$«.] Kpti] is implied in the form KpiriOev of Suidas, and is also to be 
inferred from the two readings KpitSOev and BpiriOev in Arist. Av. 646. The best 
known form is KpicJa, Steph. Phot. Harpocr.; comp. Arcad. 100. 23, where KpiaOf 
and Theogn. 106. 26, where Kpiuia stands (so also commonly in Stephan.) ; whilst 
at the same time a form with an iota subscript is mentioned, consequently Kpiifa 
or Kpiipa, The ethnic is Kpiwew. 
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« 

L 109; Aiayrws, 1. 118. The form XafHKXois, Find. Pyth. 4. 103, 
has been changed on the overpowering evidence of the MSS. into 
JiapinXovs, 

Dat. — TopyoT the common form. The use of the uncontracted 
was absolutely denied by Herodian, according to Choeroboscus (p. 
1202, Bekk.); yet this same Choeroboscus quotes Qvdoi from Pindar; 
and the same reading has been already restored by Fr. Schmid for 
the sake of the metre in Isthm. vi. 51, where however it is properly 
a locative. Herodian also might have regarded it as an adverb. 
Aar^ from Aani, the name of a town, occurs in the Cretan inscrip- 
tion, Corp. Inscr. No. 2554. 

Ace. — Fopyuj, oxyton, according to Aristarchus, ApoUonius, and 
Herodian (see Scholia, 11. j3. 262 and i, 240, from Herodian ; Apoll. 
de Pron. p. 112 ; Joaun. Al. p. 12 ; Choerob. p. 120;), 1233, Bekk. ; 
Anecd. Bekk. p. 1159). On the other hand, Pamphilus, and it would 
seem Dionysius Thrax wrote Ai^nJ, &c. (according to the Scholia, 
II. j3. 262) ; and this accentuation is not unfrequently found in the 
MSS. Buttmann (Gram. i. p. 185), and Lehrs (Aristarch. p. 260) 
think with reason that Aristarchus, who at the same time gives ifw 
and allw from the nominatives in -ws, were guided by actual 
usage, and that on the other hand Pamphilus, who compares At/rw 
with //(J, as also Dionysius Sidonius, who quotes together ArfnJ and 
i^o, desired merely to establish a grammatical uniformity. An 
uncontracted Topyoa cannot be established as a fact, and is only a 
theoretic form of the grammarians. The Aeolic dialect had the 
baryton ropyuty. Also later non-Aeolic inscriptions have forms in 
-»v, as ^afitiy, AarcJv (Dial. ii. p. 238). To the Ionic dialect a form 
in -ovv is ascribed, as Vopyovv, by Gregorius (DiaL Ion. § 35). Ex- 
amples of this occur in the Sm3rmaean inscriptions, 'Apreftoi/v, Corp. 
Inscr. No. 3223; Aij/xowi', No. 3228; Mrjrpovy, No. 3241; also 
tvcffTovy in Democritus, frag. 206, Mull. (Stob. PI. 44. 16), comp. 
Hesych. KaKevTovy, icaKr/v KaratrTatny ; again in Herod. 'lowi', i. 1,2; 
ii. 41 ; BovTody, iL 59, 63, 67, 75, 152; Tt/iovV vi. 134, 135. On 
the other hand, in place of Arirovv, ii. 156, many MSS., including 
the best, have Aurta ; and without any various reading, there occur 
the accusatives nvdol, i. 24 ; "Laplta, i. 170, v. 106, 124, vi. 2 ; lUM, 
viii. Ill ; eiKfji, vii. 69 (elsewhere eiKoya), Also later writers of the 
Koiyfi liokeKTos have at times the form in -ovv; see examples in Idter- 
prett. ad Gregor. p. 527, and likewise the names of the river-muses 
NeiXowi', Kiy^terowi', 'Aawwowv, Hermann's Opusc. ii. p. 289. To the 
same form must we also in reality refer the testimony of Choeroboscus 
(p. 1202, Bekk. ; I am unable to consult Gaisford's edition) : evplo' 
icerai Kal dWrf airtarui) els oiy, oloy Trjv ArjToly Kai Tt)y 2u7r^ocv, 
^ris *lwyiKrj eariy. X^yet ^e 6 *Hp(oliay6s on iari Trjv Har^cifK Kal 
r^v Arjrioy if alriaTiKri, koX Kara TpOTrijy *IwyiKily tov w eis r^y oi 
^i<j>Ooyyoy yiyerai rffy ^afr<t>6ly Kai rj)#' AiyroTv. Now it is very 
strange, to begin with, that Choeroboscus, in his very complete dis- 
cussion of the declination in -w, should not have mentioned the 
accusative in -ovi', especially as Gregorius has evidently drawn from 
the same sources, which his examples Aiyrour and ^awtpovy alone are 
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•ufficient to show. But when one calls to mind that an Ionic change 
of w into oi is absolutely unknown (such change is called Boeotic or 
Doric in Dial. i. p. 194, ii. p. 185, and even this falsely), there can 
be no doubt that some corruption has taken place. However, it is 
not enough to substitute ov throughout for oi, for the alleged rpon-tj 
*iu>yiKfi of w into ov is unknown to the grammarians. Rather be it 
observed that a law of letter- change noticed by Choeroboscus 
(p. 1201) authorizes us to deduce from AriTws first Ai^ros and then 
Arirovs, comp. "OXv/ittos OvKvfiiros, r6aos yovaoSf opea ovpecu Now 
this is precisely what we want, an oft-mentioned rpoirrj 'Iwi^cic^ ; and 
it is clear that we must write ovv ... Aijrovv ... Sair^vv ... on iart 
ri^v 2aT^v icai rrjy Aijroii' ^ ainaTucri [^Kal yiyerai Trjy 'Sairt^oy cai 
rijv Arfrdy"] xal Kara rpovrjy ^itoviKijy rov o els riyi' ov ^ii^Qoyyoy 
ycVerac rijv 'Skiiri^ovy cat rriy AriTovy, or rather Ttjy ISair^vv ica^ rijv 
Arp-ovy, as no notice is taken of any change of accent. Though 
elsewhere indeed these accusatives are invariably written, it seems, 
with a circumflex. 

Voc. — Fopyoi ; so also Aeolic ; only by presumption as a baryton 
2air^i, Ale. fr. 54 ; ^air^c, Sapph. fr. 64. At the same time there 
occurs a form <J ^utt^*, Sapph. fr. i. 20, which has been explained as 
^air^a or "^ainpo. 

The plural and dual are declined throughout with the endings of 
the second declension by Theodosius, p. 994, and Choeroboscus, 
p. 1205, Bekk. But the only accredited forms of this kind which I 
meet with are Fopyovs^ Hesiod, Th. 274: cIkovs, Eurip. Tr. 1179, 
and Arist. Nub. 559: \e\oi, Hippocr. Epid. ii. 5. 11 ; and besides 
Xex«^J^* Xexovs in late writers. Hiere is also good reason for think- 
ing that in Hesych. fiopfioi ^oj3o(, we should read fiopfioi from fiopfiw, 
^thenaeus, vii. p. 299, has the accent ciicov* in Arist. Nub. 559*. 
The form KXoidJes, in the second Triopian inscription (Append. 
Anthol. Pal. 51. 14) stands entirely by itself. 

12. In order to form a correct judgement on these various forms, 
it is necessary to give our attention to a remarkable peculiarity 
which will be found from an early date to have affected the feminine 
declension in the Indo-Gothic languages. In the Sanscrit, for 
example, the female stems that end in a vowel, show a disposition 
to strengthen the ending, the nature of which will best be seen in 
the following examples, in which I give only those cases of the sin < 
gular which are known to the Greek also : — 

NOlf. ACC. GBN. DAT. VOC. 

nadi, nadim, nady&s, nady&i, nadi. 

vadhus, vadhum, vadhv&s, vadhv&i, vadhu. 

dhar&, dharim, dharayas, dhar&y§Li, dhar^. 

♦ Compare also rpvySn^ rds rpvyutvas, Hesych., where Lobeck (Rhem. p. 324) 
justly substitutes Tpvydvat^ but without any occasion reads rpvyovs, in violation of 
the alphabetic arrangement: rpvym is a strong Doric form, see No. 17. Lobeck 
elsewhere says that Choeroboscus gives eUow as the accent ; but I find in this 
writer only ecicovs, An. Oxon. iv. p. 411, like ^aw^oWf p. 1207, Bekk. But the 
words of Lobeck in the whole of this passage bear marks of some error, for he 
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As tbe simple and usual endings of the gen. and dat. are -as and 
*^(^=zai), and as the vocative usually exhibits the mere stem, it is 
readily seen that in the first two cases we should assume for the 
stems, not nadi-, vadhH-, as the Sanscrit grammarians do, but nadi^ 
and vadhu" with a short vowel. For throughout the declension, 
setting aside the vocative, the principle prevails of lengthening the 
final syllable, the result of which in the nom. and ace. is to modify 
the stem vowel, but in the gen. and dat. the case- ending. That in 
the third class, a stem dhari-, not dhard-, is to be acknowledged, 
has already been shown above. From such a stem, carrying out the 
principle of strengthening the nom. and ace, we ought to have had 
dharSi and dhardim ; but the i is here discarded. In the gen. and 
dat. the y is euphonic, see No. 3 ; consequently dhardyds stands 
for dhar^-ydsy and dhardydi for dhar^-ydi, with an irregular change 
in the vowel. 

Even the Gothic still exhibits traces of the principle. The San- 
scrit polysyllabic feminines in -i (nom.) are represented in Gothic 
by the feminines of the second strong declension, as :— 

Nom. bandi. Ace. bandy a. Gen. bandy 6s, Dat. bandy di. 

It is here seen that the genitive accurately corresponds to the San- 
scrit, since Goth. 6 = Sansc. d. But in the nom. the vowel is not 
lengthened, or rather it has again lost its long vowel ; while in the 
ace, instead of such lengthening, an a has been assumed, the case- 
ending m having been as usual thrown off. As in this state of 
things, the several cases of the singular, except the nominative, might 
also have belonged to a stem bandya (of the first strong declension), 
so also the whole of the plural is formed as if from such a stem. The 
declension of nouns in -k has been subjected in the Gothic to much 
disturbance, and nothing can be recognized in it. On the other 
hand, remains of the old formation are again to be found in those 
feminine strong adjectives and pronouns that correspond to the 
Sanscrit in -d (-^, as — 

NOM. ACC. GEN. DAT. 

blinda, blinda, blindaiz6s, blindai, 

hvo, hv6, hviz6s, hvizdi, 

for the genitival sufi^x ^zds corresponds to the Sanscrit -yds, and the 
6 in the nom. and ace. of the pronouns to the Sanscrit d (for di). 

The Greek, in the feminines which represent the Sanscrit femi- 
nines in 'i (nom.), have advanced yet one step further than the 
Gothic, and have taken the additional a, in place of lengthening the 
vowel, not merely in the ace, but also in the nom., e, g, — 

Nom. ypaXrpia, Ace. ypaXrpLay, Gen. ;//aXrpias. Dat. ypaXvpliji, 

At the same time, the plural and dual, just as in Gothic, are formed 
throughout as from words in -la (-(17)1 so that the two declensions 
are solely distinguishable by the quantity of the vowel in the nom. 

ascribes to Buttmann's Gram. § 56, anm. U, the accent e/icovs, whereas this writer 
giyes his sanction only to eiKo^s, Further Lobeck himself writes eiKOvs^ (rtv^oOs, 
and immediately after rpvyovs. 
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and ace. ung. The correct view, however, is to regard i//aXrp«- as 
the original stem, and so to identify the endings -as, -9, of the gen. 
and dat. with the long terminations of the Sanscrit -ds, -di. In the 
num. and ace. id corresponds to the Sanscrit i, 

A different relation prevaib in the fern, stems in -v. Here the 
above-mentioned Sanscrit declension is represented by the ozytons 
in - vf , ~ ~ 



Nom. rri^vs. Ace. viy^vV. Gen. rriBvos, Dat. yri^ui. 

That in the nom. and ace. the vowel is regularly lengthened, is a 
point now sufficiently admitted, see Spitzner de versu heroico, p. 67» 
and Arcad. 92. 8. Here consequently the Greek is in perfect har- 
mony with the Sanscrit, whereas in the gen. and dat. the lengthening 
of the final syllable has been abandoned. No polysyllable of the 
masculine gender has the long vowel in the nom. or ace. (in mono- 
syllabic words it is well known such long vowel is to be explained 
on another principle), except the common noun IxOvs, in which 
again, as will be shown in No. 13, a special relation prevails, llie 
vocative of feminines in -vs, from the nature of their meaning, does 
not occur, but would have had, no doubt, as in Sanscrit, a short 
voweL 

The feminines in -a (-17) exhibit the strengthening principle in the 
o (i|)» which, as in Sanscrit, has grown out of di, that is a strength- 
ened au On the same principle depends also the remarkable Homeric 
form iris, IL t. 208, for 17s, in which, beyond all doubt, the strength- 
ened genitival suffix -ris =2 Sanscrit -ds, whilst i- represents the 
stem. Other traces of this formative principle I cannot now inves- 
tigate without taking up too much space. 

13. Moreover the Greek language further shows us that the 
strengthening of the feminine ending in the outset was not confined 
to an affection of the vowel, but also carried with it the accent. To 
this is due the tendency of feminines to become oxytons, as is proved 
first by the numerous formations in -if and -as, which, in place of a 
lengthened vowel, has taken for the rest of the inflection a conso- 
nantal addition in the shape of a ^ ; and secondly, by the feminines 
in -a (-17)1 whose vowel has been subjected to the lengthening process, 
affbrding many highly instructive examples, as aroXti beside aroXos, 
fiofi beside poos. But especial attention is due to the feminines in 
-Vf ; as with them the length of the final syllable always depends 
upon the presence of the accent, for example vri^vs and witvs. And 
here occurs an instance which most distinctly shows how the principles 
of Greek accentuation may be of service in the comparison of lan- 
guages, receiving illustration in return. Of the polysyllabic words 
in -vs, gen. -vos, three, as we are told by the trustworthy Herodian, 
although our editions for the most part pay no attention to his 
statement, are circumflexed on the last syllable, ^x^vs, d^Os, oo-^vf. 
The accent of i^vs is more doubtful, for Herodian in the 'OvofiariKov 
writes it with the circumflex, and in the xaOoXov with the acute. 
Now of the three words above named, 6tl>pvs beyond all doubt is in 
origin of one syllable, a euphonic vowel having been prefixed, comp. 
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Sanscr. bhrd-s, Old-Germ. prdwa. That the same holds true oioatpis 
was inferred by Pott (Etym. forscb. iL p. 297) and Benfey (Wurzel- 
lex. u p. 545), from a comparison with yj/va, &c. Pott (i. p. 142), 
from remoter comparisons has arrived at the same conclusion for 
IxSvs* Both these scholars either did not know or did not notice 
the circumflex accent in these words. But it is evident that this 
accent confirms their original monosyllabic form (comp. ?pvs, //i;$, 
ffvs), and itself receives confirmation in return. The suspicion too 
is now removed which Herodian entertained against the circumflex 
in ixdvs as a masculine, wishing to give it in this sense an acute 
accent (irtpl fwrripovt Xi^eots, p. 31 , 17 ; comp. Joann. Al. 12, 25.) At 
the same time we have an explanation of the long vowel in the vocative 
IxSv, more correctly <x^^* ^ ^ monosyllabic x^ must also have had 
this quantity. The doubtful word Hvs seems to have been in origin 
identical with oafvs, with which it substantially agrees in meaning, 
as well as *itrxi oa^pys, Hesych., and the derivative Itrxiov, For the 
aspirates readily interchange, and £ = trx* Hence here too the 
accent llvt appears more correct. 

In the instances so far mentioned the strengthening of the final 
syllable by the accent is limited to the nom. and ace, for in the gen. 
and dat. of words in -d (-i?)* the circumflex admits also of explana- 
tion by the contraction, see No. 2. But in some feminines the 
effort to accentuate the final syllable extends in an unmistakeable 
manner to the genitive and dative also, first in ywii, in the declension 
of which we have already seen remarkable traces of the oldest for- 
mation, yvvacKos, yvvaiKl, without any lengthening of the final vowel ; 
secondly in ixia, fjids, /ii^, fiiav; while in the Ionic and older Attic 
dialect (no doubt in the older language generally) the same principle 
extends to other words in -ca, e,g, ^yt/ta, ayvtds, dyvc^, ayviav, see 
the testimony of the grammarians in the Thesaur. s. v. dyvca. As 
>dt and -9 are here, as above shown, originally case-endings, the 
strengthening of the final syllable by the accent in these cases coin- 
cides with the strengthening by the long vowel. 

14. Let us now apply what has been said to the feminines in -ai, 
or in other words to the stems in -m. These in their declension 
exhibit (so far as the singular is concerned) the closest agreement 
with the oxyton feminines in -vs, that is, they have the strengthening 
of the end syllable only in the nom. and ace, not in the gen. and 
dat. When it is further considered, that the i of the stem-diphthong 
before a vowel naturally passes into a consonantal sound, and that 
such a y is apt soon to disappear, there results at once a scheme of 
declension as follows: — stem or C. F. Topyol; nom. Fopy^; ace. 
Topy^v ; gen. ropy6o$ ; dat. Topyoi ; voc. Fopyot. 

With the exception of the ace. all these forms actually occur, at 
least in the older language. For the most part however they have 
been subjected to various changes, viz. : — 

Nom. — Topyut with loss of the t, corresponding to the Sanscrit 
nom. dhard for dhardi, for w not unfrequently = Sanscrit d. So too 
the occasional addition of a nominatival s, as in 8/oiws, has nothing 
strange in it. 
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Gen. — Contr. Eopyovc, strong Doric Topywt, Aeolic Vt'tpytiSi ac- 
cording to the laws of this dialect. 

Dat. — Contr. Vopyol, llie great rarity of the uncontracted form 
arises from the fact that i most readily coalesces with a preceding 
TOweL Thus, for example, in the Doric Idylls of Theocritus, neuters 
in -<)§ and words in -ris, gen, -eos, very frequently exhibit the uncon* 
tracted forms of the other cases, while the dative singular has 
invariably the contracted termination -ec. 

Ace. — ^has nowhere preserved a subscript, the expressions of which 
indeed, even before consonants, must have very readily vanished. 
Hence arose the form Fopyuty, still preserved in inscriptions, and 
the Aeolic baryton Topyutv, corresponding to the Sanscrit dhardm. 
The change of w to ov, so general in the Thessalian dialect, is not 
altogether limited to it; some isolated beginnings of this change 
occur also in the Ionic- Attic dialect, so that this ov corresponds to 
the Sanscrit d \ and the agreement is not an accidental result from 
contraction. Similarly the Sanscrit daddme is represented it is true 
by hihuffii, but on the other hand, the analogous forms of the past 
tense adaddm, adadda, adaddi, by e^i^ovr, thihovs, clihov. Precisely 
in the same way from Fopytat^ comes the Ionic Topyovv, or probably 
more correctly Fopyovy, as Herodian appears to have written, llie 
circumflex might easily have slipped in from the other oblique cases. 
That the w of the nom. did not also pass into ov, admits of this 
explanation, that at the time when the change took place in the 
accusative, the i in the nom. was still sounded. Further, that the 
ordinary form Topy^ did not arise out of Fopyoa, as is commonly 
assumed, but out uf Fopyiov, has two arguments to support it ; in 
the first place, the absolute non existence of the uncontracted form 
in -oo ; compare with this fact, for example, the numerous instances 
in which from the one word //(Js, the accusative ijoa is safely esta- 
blished; see No. 18. Secondly, there is the testimony of the best 
accredited accent, for Fopyoa must of necessity have led to Topyw, 
and it is on this account that Pamphilus contended for the circum- 
flex. On the other hand, the doctrine that Fopyo) was deduced from 
the older form Vopytav by the loss of the v, is no way at variance 
with analogy. For not only has the ace. of the third declension in 
general lost its proper case-suffix m, whence the Greek v (comp. 
ToBa with Sanscrit pad-am, Lat. ped-em) ; but in the particular case 
before us, after a preceding w, the loss of a v has repeatedly occurred, 
as in Xaycii, Kec^, for the assumption of a metaplasm to the third 
declension is only a makeshift. 

Voc. — has preserved in its entire purity the oldest form, except 
where the nom. is used in its place, for even the accent Vopyol must 
be considered as original in the stem. The Aeolic, variety a) ^cit^' 
is explained in different ways ; see Lobeck, Rhem. p. 323. In Dial, 
i. p. 115, I have taken it with Seidler to represent ^^qtt^ ; but in iu 
p. 510, on account of the Aeolic ava (see No. 18 below) for ^ciTr^a : 
in both cases however acknowledging at the same time an abbre- 
viated form for ^ar^c, yet not assuming, as some have done, a 
nominative ^air^a as a by-form. This view is also confirmed by 
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the Sanscrit, in which many feminines in -tf, in place of a vocative 
in -^, have an abbreviated form in d, as amumd (see Pott, Etym. Forsch. 
iL p. 259), which in Greek might be just as well represented by 
^air^ as by '¥awfa. But besides this it is also possible that we 
should acknowledge an elision of oc in ^arf ', for the Aeolic dialect, 
like the Latin, seems to have had an onosual tendency to elide long 
vowels and diphthongs ; but this, on the present occasion, I can only 
point to, and so pass on. 

llie plural would have, if we are still to follow the analogy of 
words in -vs, the following fo:ms : nom. Fopyocs, gen. Vopyoiay, dat. 
Topyoifftf acc- Vopyoas; or with contraction, nom. Fopyovs, gen. 
TopytSy, dat. Fopyoio-t, acc. Tooyovs; for the contracted accusative, 
according to the known law, must be like the nominative. Thus all 
the cases, excepting the nom. and the accent of the acc were iden- 
tical with the forms of the second declension, and so it is no way 
surprising that the acc. on the one hand was thought entitled to an 
acute accent (though the circumflex must stiU be regarded as ori- 
ginal), or on the other hand, that the nom. was made to foDow the 
analogy of the second declension. Further be it observed, that 
XexoA corresponds to the nom. plur. of the first declendon Oeai, 
except in the difference of the vowel, which also in other cases 
distinguishes the words in -«# from those in -a (-9). The isolated 
form ArXctfOJcs has in it at least something to remind one of the earlier 
formation in -dec* 

15. The only forms that still need explanation are the genitive in 
•^s, as found in inscriptions where the dialect requires ^e contrac- 
tion of '60s into -ovs, and the dative Aar^ in the Cretan Inscription, 
No. 2554. In DiaL ii. p. 238, I have explained these formations as 
being late imitations of the analogy of the first declension. But it 
now appears to me very possible that they may point to a declension 
of the highest antiqui^, the remains of which were preserved pre- 
cisely in the patois of some country districts. Thus if the above 
explained principle of the feminine declension had been fully carried 
out, even Uie stems in -oc would have retained in the genitive and 
dative the terminations hh and -9 ; and as it is, there are still left 
some remarkable vestiges of such a declension in some old personal 
or geographical names. First, in the form K/mm or Kpi^'a by the 
side of Kpito : see above, p. 163, note 2. For a genitive Kpi^s from 
Kpif would be the most ejLact equivalent of the Sanscrit dhardyds, 
from dhard (in place of dhardi), and from this gen. a new nom. in 
the shape above given might then readily be deduced. Again, a 
town in Argolis is named Oivi?, Ohorf, OivJiy, with an ethnic Olfdios; 
two Athenian demes and a town in Icaria are called Oh-oii, with the 
same ethnic Oivdios ; a town in Elis is written Oirdi; or Ohwa ; 
lastly, Ohoin has been handed down as an old name of the island 
Sikinos. All this put together leads to a form Oivf = O11F17, with 
an old genitive Olvoias^ Oiroat or OcVJas, like Kpi^as ; and then 
from such genitives the above nominativesmight have been developed. 
6ci<rda, the name of a place in Arcadia, and also of the wet-nurse of 
Zeus, is evidently nothing but Qriata, 'the suckler,' from Sfjaak 
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with the form to much in farour for mythical names ; the ei in place 
of If oorresponda only the more closely to the Sanscrit 4 in dM^ give 
to drink : comp. Benfey, Wurzel-lez. ii. p. 270. To the same stem 
belongs 'AfiaX0e/a, the Goat or N3rmph that suckled Zcvs, so far as 
regards the second part of the name ; also Ti|6vs, the foster-mother 
of Rhea, the ^i^n^ as Homer calls her, formed by reduplication like 
rk^' Above all is this form of word common in the names of 
places in the Peloponnesus, as yLtattoa, Avcoa, ^Xoi^. *A\^ecwa, 
KofMNQ, commonly called Kapva, and in Polyaenus Kapa (which is 
generally held to be corrupt, but perhaps without reason), &c. Now 
such old forms as Vo^y6^%^ Fopyd^, if contracted, would give with- 
out distinction of dialect Topy^%t ^opyf» <• ^* precisely those forms 
which were proposed for further ex|)lanation. 

16. For the derivatives, I will mention only the so-called local ad- 
verbs, which are nearly all much the same as cases. Such formations 
are known from Uvf^w, Qpiu, Kpiw. First, UvOwde, Qpiui(€, KpuSie, 
where the enclitic he = (e is added in the usual way to the accu- 
sative. The accentuation UvBuBc, preferred by Aristarchus (see 
Scholia II. /3. 262; ApoL de Pron. p. 112), is originally more cor- 
rect. But Ilvdf^e also (as Pamphilus wrote the word, and as the 
MSS. not unfrequently present it), Qpniie, Kpivie (never Qpiwit^ 
Epu^ie), admit of justification, for it was very natural that when the 
two words Ui/Ow ^, &c. by repeated use had coalesced into an 
adverb, the law of accent for single words should enforce its autho- 
rity. On the other hand Qpiu(e appears to be an error. 

For the question ' where,' we have the original locative form of the 
singular in Uv06i, Find. Isthm. 6. 5 1 j(from UvOoi-t), and contracted 
HvOoh The ending ert, which properly is added only to a plural, is 
seen in OpuSfriy (incorrectly written Oplwtny) and in Kpi^<nv, corre- 
sponding to the Sanscrit loc. plur. dharasu, with w = d. But a more 
frequent form iaOpidtriy orOpifjaiy (also written Bpiatri), formed upon 
a stem Gpta-, and equally in harmony with the Sanscrit, only here 
i| = <!. With the ending dev, which is attached directly, or by means 
of a connecting vowel o to the stem, there occur UvSuiOey (Steph. 
and Find. Isthm. L 65), Kpikidey, and Qpiridey, Kpi^dey, which exhibit 
the same vowel-relations as the adverbs in -vu On the other hand, 
Uv060ey, Steph., points to a form IIvGk^, as also does the ethnic 
BvBioi. According to the analogy of this form we must change 
AT06EN in Corp. Inscr. No. 3058, not, as I proposed in DiaL iL 
p. 374, to AaruiOey, but to Aarodev, especially as Aarci also in Crete 
has an ethnic Aartos. About nvOmva^e, nvObty6d€y, see No. 17. 
The accent in Qpidffi^ Kpirjdey, though contrary to rule, seems to be 
quite correct, and to be only another result of the old tendency of 
feminines to become oxytons. 

17. Some feminines exhibit twin forms in ^ and -Jv, gen. 'oyos, 
rarely -liyoB, or at least occasional metaplasms from the xme form to 
the other. 

UvBui is the prevailing form in Homer, in Hesiod* in tiie hymns 
to Apollo, as also in Aeschylus and Herodotus : nom. UvOd, h. Ap. 
872— dat. and loc. nvdoc, IL c. 405. Od. 0. 80, Theogn. 499, h. Ap. 
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rx^^is. Axt. ^jk]Cl<Ms. a Ife Kai^kB nsoAer saKtkm dian the 
H^Him; ^ tike ScUia Aofit. Ad^ SSI ami S74, and Snidas ; 
wWt i ttt^ tbt <idher CBse^ jie^ -wi^ ^IL. -«i^ ace -m» haie good autho- 

Bi!t teito tihie^ ^^ i -jA^^^m^ sem. >W|^iwi, is ia use, and the 
tewadw 4 >J^itl!^ «^ ««riyidbBi » a Ihan^oK br Arcad. 16. 15. 
IWtD^fe^^ (w IdlSw iU tfe SM» ^w k tUkws 6iMa*Flii7nidi. p. 30. 
13^ AicaiL |k 1<K 3s. tibrii anaa&i^ te laaae csaact aeage the fe^ 
^««^ am «KK^r%i»m. <g wctt\attnfi &r -^Aji;^!!*,. -y^jfjitiwai, at least among the 
IX nwai attoi Iiumi i t ^ibl Itoa^cto^ jcaii y^gMrm far yXjfxpra, and 
^ AKVtaJk W iMT <^ 2^ "^^ ^JK- «Mk ^la r«B o^JL it appears from this 
^M^t ^w^iQM^ ^ >M!:^^ :»>^ "^ T'^'IV* ^toad to each other as many 
mitir^^^ri m m im unit iTia r nrm n fa i ffSI —if M lh i i lliil llii iliLlLit 
;»MiL >iui^ ill i» ;ii( aft <(ac^ «ttiai( ^2i|^^ 
lilt i}i»diiMti»^r <.)£ 0^ i»a$im2lB(^ 

IV><«» ii^ lilt 94N^nd!bt^t»BL tft Hmmt aaidl Hesiod. as is noticed 
«m«i( iiallit:^*l»^»lklLi^M^^».r<^i^lLX.36,r€ 
mlvtic^ SklM%toMil^ cmi tV>«iMK^ IV^^ Hc& Sc 234. Fopyovs as 

Vt%i i» rii t IV>^»t^ ^iMi^ W ^Ma | i»t gngn 4:: ^tMtibe Sctttnm is. to say the 
W^vil»^^|NlCi|^H<i»»^dMtik lnHtwilitKi^^hereoccnisonly Topyovs, 
^^Iv ^f^iMtt^ii^'^ii^lilietiit^ To the 

v\Hk<' nIMk^ tWnM^Mi^^ f^ l:Hw aembes ri«»7«», Topyods, and at 
^x ^t^j^ ^ ^c«^p^lNliil(l^ ^if^«^ 

^ v#^ <^^ H^|mttl« i >»» ^^wa^^^br ^ G«q^»aVbead' = yopyirctoy, 
«^ W^^v W#i. l^( JMlit IKIbi^ ;)l^ accivnii)^ Id tiie better reading 
VvV#fc^>i»J5i ^V^'^iV IV><«<HK^ &N<bi^fr. IT.46» IVy^'^O' Or. 1520, 

'^N^M^ ^i|KM»K <^ IW <^^li«r ImiiI^ «a Hetew f. 881, instead of the 
♦\IW»/*>J»W^ iri^MKHr :5UiW^ IV>^ ^*r#>«f«Xais | ofi^y iaxhfiatn, 
>^ Wv V>*Mfc *^ 'Wiirt V Wx^ Vwn OiJM Nvcrac Tofty^y, we should 
VAx^ v\s^ ^ Xw^ >'^W^ \ ^ ^ ^^90^bmt yofyy^v should be 
A^ v^\^ v^a^jiN^Wi V ^^. 1^ >^iHi>«««(. Phoen. 458, Valckenaer 
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had almdj insisted on, what is recommended by the improved 
rhythm, Fopyovs. In Here f. 990, in place of dypcwxov o/i/ia Top- 
y^rof rpiftty or vrpi^y^ which seems almost intolerable, we ought 
to read yopyoK oh vrpi^y, that is, opduU ofdaXfiois, On the other 
hand, in the plural the tragedians have always Fopyores, &c. The 
female name Fopyw seems never to be formed with the f, except in 
the MS. reading Tttpytiyii or FopyoKif Aare^ai/ioWa of Stob. 7. 31. 
for which there has been substituted with good reason, FrpyJ ^ 
Aatedaifiorta, The adjective in Hom. and Hesiod takes the form 
r6py€iosi it is in Aesch. Prom. 793 that there first occurs Fopyovcta 
vei/a, where however the reference is to the plural Fopyoyes. If to 
this state of facts, as to the older usage, there be added that fopyw, 
as above remarked, seems to be = yopyii, scarcely a doubt remains 
that Fopyw is the genuine old form, and that the y first came into 
use, as a means of aiding the declination, especially in the plural. 
A nom. FopywV even Pindar would not have used. In the appel- 
lative sense the y most firmly maintained its position, simply because 
the appellatives in -w became generaUy obsolete. 

MopfjMt which corresponds precisely to the preceding, appears for 
the first time with a v in Aristophanes. This form occurs partly in 
the plnral, Xen. Hell. 4. 4. 17, Mopfioyas, partly with an appellative 
sense, where it denotes the shield of Lamachos, Arist. Pac. 474, 
fwpfidyof, and 582 fiopfioya. 

driXti = driXri, see above No. 7, with ace. plur. dtfXoyas in Plu- 
tarch, see Buttmann's Gram. i. p. 210. 

cfarw, the nom. in Hesych. etKia, etrwK, •^(apaKTript 6\pis, where 
doubt has without reason been thrown upon it ; it is also mentioned 
in Anecd. Oxon. iv. p. 170. 8. The word first appears in the dra- 
matic writers and Herodotus. The former seem to have used only 
the furms from eicw, gen. eiKovs, ace. eUu, ace. pi. elicovs or cikovs ; 
for ecrwK in the very corrupt passage, Here. f. 1 102, is itself open to 
strong suspicion, as Fix correctly saw. In Herodotus there occurs 
the ace. eUut (7. 69), elsewhere eivova, eiKoya, eicoras, see Dindorfs 
Dial. Herod, p. xvi. Among the later writers eicwv, elKoyos is the 
prevailing form, but this seems, just as in the preceding words, to 
be only a secondary variety. 

Among the words which have been so far considered, all the forms 
in -w have proved to be the older, all those with a v to be the more 
recent, or at least post-Homeric. In no single case does a nomi- 
native in -My present itself before the fourth century, excepting 
yopybfy used as an appellative. Setting aside Uvdw and yXf^x^* ^^ 
which the inflection with a y, and indeed with uty, was favoured by 
special circumstances, it seems next to have appeared chiefly in the 
plural ; all the above words belong to the limited class of words in 
-w, in which the formation of a plural was likely to be called for. 
But the case is diflerent with 

aqduty and x^Xi^uty. In these words the forms with a y occur 
even in Homer and Hesiod: arihujy, Od. r.512; afi^oya, Hesiod, 

Op. 203; x^^'^wr, Op. 461; x^X*^*'*'** 1>' "^^^ ^^^ X- 240. On 

t2 
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the other hand, all the forms without a y occur only as rarities : 
aiy^ovs, Soph. Aj. 629; voc. iLrjho'i, Aristoph. Av. 679, voc. x^Xc^o?, 
Anacr. fr. 67, Simon, fr. 73, Arist. 1410, all in Ijoic poets or 
in lyric parts. It seems all hut certain that these forms had a 
special connexion with the Lesbian dialect. For arj^tn in the 
Scholia is expressly referred to a Mitylenian ari^oj; and again 
both Simonides (whom even Aristophanes was imitating according 
to the Scholia when he wrote ■xjeKt^oi) and Anacreon borrowed 
much ^m the Lesbian dialect ; and as regards Anacreon, the very 
fragment above referred to betrays other such borrowing. When it 
is further considered, that the Latin hirundo, -inis too, which is only 
another form of ')^ti\i^wp, also exhibits the », the claim of this liquid 
to great antiquity is past dispute. The same may be said of tyw^uty 
and rpvywy, as only the rare forms triv^ovi and rpvyuis (see above 
p. 1 65 note) dispense with the y. The case of ^apdv, the island so 
called, is involved in much doubt. For while the older sources, 
Herodotus and Arist. Vesp. 700, have no other form, the derivative 
2ap^oVcos, Herod, i. 166 and vii. 165 (Sop^^s occurs only in later 
writers), gives its testimony in favour of ^apButy. 

It appears from this summary that in only a few of these wavering 
words will the historically established facts of the Greek language 
permit us to regard the forms with y as the older, and consequently 
that the theory which would deduce all feminines in cj without 
exception from stems in -N is so much the less to be justified, 
setting aside the fact that this theory of necessity leaves unexplained 
the I of the nom. Topyip and voc. Topyoi (the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent with the Aeolic metaplasm of ari^uy to a vocative in -oi, as 
the language already possessed a class of words with such vocatives 
to suggest a false analogy). Again, a comparison with kindred 
languages appears to lend little support to the theory. At any rate 
Bopp (Comp. Gram. § 142) is of opinion that originally there were 
absolutely no feminine stems in -y, a somewhat too sweeping 
statement indeed, for in the Greek language, to say nothing of other 
words, there exists the numerous class of feminines in 'huty, to 
which the Latin nouns in 'do, gen. ^dinis, correspond. 

1 8. Lastly, I have yet to deal with the feminines rjuts and ai^in, 
which are commonly believed to differ irom the words in -of solely 
by the possession of a « in the nominative. Let us see- how it 
stands with their declension : — 

Nom. //ofs, at^ftfs. Only Philetas has a(7w without s ; see Loheck, 
Rhem. p. 324. 

Gen. ^ovs, aldovsy Aeol. avtas, aihu>s, Dial. i. p. 118. The uncon- 
tracted JPorm *A6ns in Pindar, Nem. 6. 54, has been with reason 
substituted for *Aovs for the sake of the metre. 

Dat. if 01, ai^ol. For aidoi euu^r at the end of the hexameter II. 
If. 238, Gerhard (Lat. Apol. p. 143) would with reason write aldo'i. 

Ace. ?/w, aJ^iiJ. For the accent see above No. 1 1 . The uncon- 
tracted form ffoa is expressly declared to be Ionic in the £tym. Mag. 
a5K20, Etym. Gad. 193. 13, and Anecd. Oxon. L 158. 5 (Etym. 
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Oud. 196. 14 and Anecd. Ox. i. 158. 5, untruly say Aeolic, instead of 
Ionic). Gerhard too &nd others are right in recommending ^6a 
instead of i^iJ in the verse-endings, ^ui ^av, Il» i. 240, &c. ; i/m h* 
avrr, Od. t^. 243 ; en-' ^tS Koirovf Hes. Op. 572, to which there may 
still be added ^tj ^i^vov, II. 0. 565 ; ^J fiifivtiv, Od. ir. 318. The 
accusatives iiovv and alhAtv are stated by Gregorius (Dial. Ion. $ 35) 
according to the common reading to be Ionic. But in the majority 
of MSS. the example ol^iJ, allovvy is omitted, and in place of ]|(J, 
i)ovK, the Codex Meerm. has 'lof, 'lovv, which Koen has very justly 
regarded as the right reading. For Ghregorius is speaking only of 
words in -cj, and in the examples fiririii Atitovv, 2ar^ Sav^ovi^y 
it is clear that Ai|rci>, Sair^i^ are nominatives, not accusatives. In 
giving these familiar examples, it was an easy matter to add that of 
'lovv from the first chapter of Herodotus, of which he also avails 
himself in § 36. The form ifovy is used only by the later poets 
Hedylus in Athen. xi. 473 a, and Leonidas, Antibol. Pal. vii. 422. 
Herodotus too knows only //ui and ai^ui. 

Voc. ijoi, aldoi are given by the grammarians, as Theodos. p. 998 
Bekk., Joann. Al. 13. 25. But no further stress must be laid upon 
this, beyond the fact that Theodosius impartially declines the plural 
and dual ai ai^ol, and so on (which however assuredly never occurred 
in authors), just as he does the same with Km. All that we can 
infer is, that in the opinion of these grammarians 4«^s and af^^ 
distinguished themselves from the other words in -ci» solely in the 
nominative. As a vocative from these two words could not well 
occur, no special form for the case can be established on safe autho- 
rity. Yet the aSa of Sappho, which Apollonius (de Pron. p. 596) 
mentions as a metaplastic form, seems to be a vocative &om avas : 
see Dial. ii. p. 510. 

The Attic dialect has changed ^ws into ^las ; and then passing 
over to the so-called second Attic declension, proceeds with the 
inflections : gen. ^w, dat. 1^ ace. eta. 

Leaving out of view this irregular declension, the accusative also, 
in addition to the nominative, shows distinctly a diflerence from 
words in -of. For like the nom. alBit, so also the ace. ifovv is only 
an abortive invention of pedantic poets, and the genuine language of 
the people knew in these two words neither a nom. without s, nor 
an ace. with v. The Aeolic dialect alone may have credit for a 
form avuv : see Dial. i. p. 1 13. Even from those accusatives of words 
in -w which have no v, as Ariru), the best authorities call upon us to 
distinguish i^J, ai^iJ, as having a circumflex; and to this accent 
they are well entitled, as in them an actual contraction has taken 
place. The use of the form ^6a is established, as regards the Ionic 
dialect, by trustworthy authorities, and for the old epic by certain 
evidence founded on metrical law ; whereas Ai^roa and like forms 
appear only as fictions of the grammarians. Thus the accusative 
bears evidence to the original distinction of feminines in -a/s from 
those in -oi, even more certainly than the nom., which after all in 
some rare cases exhibits a s even for words in -w. Neither can the 
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conviction about this difference be weakened, if the Aeolic ava 
really belongs as a voc. to avus, just as '^^a^r^a does to "^ampta ; this 
would be only a peculiar Aeolic metaplasm, corresponding to ariloi 
beside arjihutv. 

The distinction becomes yet clearer on a closer consideration of 
the Homeric usage. For feminines in -w, I find in the Iliad and 
Odyssey the following examples of the gen. dat. and ace. 

Gen. AriTovs, a. 8v {. 327, tt. 849 — Topyovs, 6. 349 — Ka\v\povs, 
5. 557, €. 14, 0. 452. /i. 389, p. 143. 

Dat. xpeiol, 0, 57 — Kafiivolj er, 27 — Aiyrot, w. 72, oi. 607 — UvOoi, 
I. 405, e. 80. 

Ace. Aiyni, 0.497, \.580— eeayw, X.224 — Diypw, \. 287— nuflwae, 
X. 581. 

In this summary there occur, out of nine genitives, two in which 
the verse does not admit the uncontracted form, viz. a. 8. Atjtovs koi ; 
£. 327. ArjTovs epiKvdios — out of seven datives four, viz. w. 607, Atjtoi 
laaffKCTo; i. 405. nv0or evt veTpriiffffri; 6, 80. TlvOoi kv ^yaO^iy; 0. 57. 
Xp€co( avayKa'n^ — out of five accusatives one, viz. X. 227. Uripiii reice. 
It is clearly seen from this, that the uncontracted forms, although ad- 
missible in the Homeric language, at any rate in the gen. and dat., 
yet were by no means exclusively used. 

Far different is the case with iiua and alhiis. According to Seber*s 
Argus, 7/0 vs is found six times, allovs three times, i}ot fi^en times, 
ailoi four times, iiQ twenty-four times, alltH seven times. Among 
these there is one case in which the verse requires that the dative 
alloi should be resolved, *:. 238; twelve, in which for the same 
reason ^oa is necessary in place of ^cJ, t. 240, X. 723, a, 255, t, 151, 
306 and 436, /u. 7, v, 368, r. 342—6. 565, er. 317, ^. 243. In by 
far the greatest number of the remaining cases, the forms immediately 
precede the bucolic caesura, where the spondee is no great favourite. 
In but four cases out of the whole fifty -nine is the uncontracted 
form guaranteed by the metre, viz. 6. 470, iiovs l^\ 0, 525, iriovs 
TpwetTffi; B. 188, tov p *H.ov5 ^icreive fpaeivrjs ayXaos vios ', v. 171, 
ov3' ai^ovs fioipav €ypv(nv. But in the first two cases iiovs has a 
sense which nowhere else occurs in Homer, that of avpiov. Now 
Zenodotus read in the first passage (and no doubt also in the second, 
which disappeared from the recension of Aristarchus owing to his 
rejection of two verses) &as in place of ijovs, and this very form 
fias, says Hesychius, was used by the Boeotians in that sense. 
With good reason Diintzer (de Zenodoto, p. 51) concludes that 
Zenodotus must have found that strange form still surviving in the 
MSS. ; and I am strongly inclined to regard it as genuine: comp. ii. 4. 
In the last of the passages quoted, alZovs fjioipa is a phrase else- 
where unknown to Homer. In place of this the original reading 
might have been aidoos altrav : comp. cXtti^os altra, r. 74. Lastly, in 
S. 188, recourse might be had to a transposition, *Hdos 6y p eKreive: 
comp. Voss. ad Hymn. Dem. v. 66. But setting aside these parti- 
cular considerations, it is no matter for surprise, if in the existing 
Homeric text there should occur occasional violations of an old law 
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of the language long thrown out of view. In any ca&e it is evident, 
that for ijws and aiiuts in the Homeric language, the use of the un- 
contracted forms is far more common than for words in -ki. 

If the question be now asked, on what the peculiar declension of 
the two words depends (I refer to the uncontracted forms ^ws, ijoosy 
iioii ^6a), it is certain that the proper stem cannot have been *HO-, 
for this would have followed the second declension ; but that there 
must have dropped out of ijoos one of those consonants to which the 
Greek language manifests such decided hostility, namely one of the 
spirants. That the letter so lost is not a^ is evident from what has 
been already stated. Neither can it be a F, because in that case we 
should have had a nom. and ace. ijovsy ijovv, following the analogy of 
P0VS9 (ioos, fioiy (iovy. Thus the only alternative left is a tr, and with 
this supposition the whole declension is in perfect agreement. For 
a feminine stem 'H02- must have led to a nom. with a long vowel 
ijws, as EYFENED- leads to ehyevris, and then in the oblique cases 
with a suppression of the tr to ehyeviosf ^eiy -ia. Compare too the 
Sanscrit nom. apsards, gen. -rasas, dat. -ras^, ace. -rasam. 

That the er of ijufs belongs to the stem, had been already correctly 
observed by Benfey (Wurzel-lex. i. p. 27), and this on the ground 
that the tr still maintains its position in the compound €(Mta<i>6po$, 
This name for the ' morning-star,' corresponding to the Attic ivs, is 
found even in Homer, and in a somewhat strange form as a trisyllable, 
II. \p. 226, ij/ios d' 'EuKy<l>6pos elfrt ; it also occurs in Hesiod, Th. 381, 
riKTcy 'EuKF^opoy, Pindar, on the other hand, Isthm. 3. 42, has 
*Abnr<f)6pos as a trisyllable. Benfey has truly observed, that in the 
last form the w must be wrong, as a composition with the stem 
must give *Ao(y<p6pos, and so must Pindar have intended the word to 
be written, the u being erroneously introduced by those who wrote 
under the influence of an Ionic dialect and had the ordinary form 
'Eoier^dpos in their minds. In this the w is quite correct, for the 
Attic ecu grows also out of 170. But such an Attic form in Homer 
and Hesiod, to whom euis is altogether a stranger, is quite incon- 
ceivable. In these writers we should rather expect *Hu;(r^'pos, a 
form actually mentioned by Theogn. p. 97. 4, as coexisting with 
*Ewaip6pos, or rather *Ho(r<p6poSf and this may be substituted in the 
passage of Homer at once without other change, and in Hesiod also 
with the slight alteration tIkt *lloatt>opov. But there still remains 
the strange use of the word in Homer and Pindar as a trisyllable. 

The argument which Benfey draws from the comparison of kindred 
languages in favour of the stem *H02-, relying in the first place on 
the Latin aurora and Sanscrit ttshas, is less happy. The real origin 
of ^fais shall be discussed in the next number. Ahrens. 



P.S. — But few parts of this paper will fail to win the assent of 
scholars. There are however some points which are open to great 
doubt. In the first place, the explanation of the syllable ik of 
yvvaiKos, yvvaiKi, &c., seems scarcely satisfactory. Is it not rather 
itself a feminine suffix corresponding with all accuracy to the ic of 
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the Latin t?ic/r-tc-, tonstr-ic-, the first portions of which are compres- 
sions of victor- and tonsor- ? It is not indeed common for a long 
vowel like the o in these words, to disappear in this way, yet the fact 
is almost indisputable in the instance of tonstrina-, doctrina-, from 
tonsor -J doctor-, formed like disciplina- from discipulo-. 

Neither can we agree that the theory which derives superlative 
forms through the comparative is "an improbable fiction." The 
arguments which have been adduced in favour of this theory are far 
too weighty to be disposed of in so summary a manner. 

Above all will Ahrens find it difificult to upset the doctrine main- 
tained by Benfey and others in regard to the close relationship 
between avos-, the Latin Aurora, the Greek avpioy and rjpi, and the 
Sanscrit ushas. At any rate objection must be made to his view, that 
the first r in Aurora is an intrusive letter — eine Einschiebung — (ibid. 
Srd part, p. 171). The Latin musarum, generis, and eram, represent 
not so much the Greek fjtovtrauy, yeveos, and ea(v), as archaic forms, 
fiovfraa-wv, yevetr-os, and etr-aiy). Thus it is the Ghreek language 
which has lost a <r, and not the Latin which has stolen an r. These 
are points which have been long admitted. Now the verb av-w, ' to 
kindle, to dry', appears to have once possessed a tf, which is still 
retained in the adjective ava-rripo", aus-tero-^ * dry'. 

We may also avail ourselves of the information which Ahrens 
himself supplies, when he quotes the Lithuanian auszra (aurora), 
auszrinms (ostlich), auszrinne (morgenstern), auszti (tagen), for we 
must hold the sibilants in these forms to be original, and not, as he 
would have it, acquired (erhalten). 

Nor does there seem any good reason why Ahrens should reject 
the distinct testimony of Choeroboscus in the passage quoted in 
p. 1 64 to the existence of a form of the accusative in oXp, especially 
when he himself in p. 168 writes what he conceives to be the 
primitive form of the accusative as Topy^v, The form oik may have 
been very properly called Ionic : the nominatives in -Hi occur in 
Milesian Inscriptions. 

It may be thought that if these objections against Ahrens's paper 
be valid, it would have been better to have omitted the parts thus 
believed to be unfounded. To this it is enough to reply, that the 
learned and able author of the De Diaiectis is a scholar who has 
every right to a full hearing ; and we may take this opportunity of 
expressing the wish that he will soon gratify the learned world by 
completing that important work. — T. H. Key. 
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" On the Inscription of Sora*." By Dr. O. Henzen. 

As Latin inscriptions of a date previous to the battle of Actium 
are known to be rare, every such fragment is generally received by 
the learned with well-founded satisfaction. We are the more pleased 
therefore to be able to ofier to our readers an inscription, which, to 
the merit of great antiquity, adds that of a subject not common in 
this branch of literature. We are indebted for this monument to 
the politeness of Dr. Brunn, who copied it in a garden attached to a 
church at Sora, in the kingdom of Naples ; it is inscribed on a square 
stone, broken in the middle. Although it is damaged in more than one 
place, particularly in consequence of the fracture of the stone, yet 
our learned friend succeeded in making an exact copy, the few blanks 
in which are easily supplied by the help of the paper impression 
which he has brought us. This facsimile we here present to our 
readers : — 



•^^l VUlNi VUC.ICW V^*-^ 

i>VoD-RE;ryAO llOENS'ASKf 
AFLEJc;rA • PA^E.WT//y\£^f$• 
HFlC'VO VIT-voTqW c 

poLoVcl/ M,ElBERtlSLVbLti 
T£ S DONV DAN VM p 

//£RCOL£//ViAXJvAlE 

ORANTSE- OTieREBRo. 
CONOEMNES 

The form in eis of the nominative plural of the second declension^ 
which occurs twice in our inscription^ viz. in Vertuleieis and in /«- 
bereis, though not mentioned by grammarians, is known from several 
such monuments. Besides those forms of the pronoun is, which 

* Translated by T. HeMtt Key, from the ** Bullettino deir Instituto di Corre- 
spondenza Archeologica pir Tanno 1845," Roma, MDCCCXLY. pp. 71-80. 
VOL. VI. TJ 
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are already registered in the dictionaries, as eeis (Sc. de Bacch. 4.)* 
eU (Lex Servilia, ed. Klenze, cap. 8, 17, 19; conf. Marini, Atti, 
p. 569), ieis (Grut. 207, col. 3). together with eisdem (Orell. 3808), 
I quote Minucieis, Cavaturineis, from the celehrated table about the 
boundaries of the Genuates and the Viturii (Orell. Sl2i), fact eis, 
publiceis, leibereis, from the Lex Thoria (cf. Haubold, Monumenta 
Legalia, pag. 1 0, etc. Grut. p. 202, etc.) ; CDL vireis and gnateis 
of the Servilian Law (Haubold, ibid. p. 24, etc.; Grut. 506, 
etc.) ; to which may still be added duomvires from an inscription 
of Cora reproduced by Orelli (3808; by Lanzi, Saggio I. p. 155), 
together with Vituries and Vituris, Cavaturines, Mentovines, from 
the before-mentioned bronze of Genoa ; forms to be compared with 
^ues, plural of quis or aliquis of the S. C. de Bacchanalibus. I also 
owe to the politeness of the Count Borghesi the communication of 
an unpublished inscription, copied at Massa in the country of the 
Marsi, by Signor Brocclii, which exhibits the same form in eif :<— 

P. T. SEX. HERENNIEIS. SEX. F 
SVPINATES. EX. INGENIO. SVO 

Such formations, however strange they may appear, still approach 
the original type common to the Indo-Germanic languages more 
nearly than the ordinary and so-called regular form in t, for we learn 
from Sanscrit, that, as « is the proper sign of the nominative in 
general, so in the plural this case is indicated by the syllable as, 
which in the Greek is only found in the es of the third declension, 
on this account justly considered as the most ancient and regular 
^cf. Kuhner, Grrain. Gr. L § 255) ; whilst in the Latin, besides this 
aeclension, the fourth and fifth have also retained it. It is true that 
this omission of the a begins even in the Sanscrit, for in the pro- 
nouns of the masculine gender, the as gives place to an t, coalescing 
with the vowel of the root, which, according to Bopp (Vergl. Gram, 
p. 261), in the first and second Greek declensions, has entirely ex- 
pelled the old representative of the first oase. The mode however 
in which that learned man thinks that tiiis change was effected, 
will appear improbable to anybody who examines our inscription, 
since the termination eis of the second declension evidently shows, 
that the t of subsequent times was not put instead of the s, but tiiat 
the primary form as, changed into es by the Greeks, by the Latins 
into es, was united to the root-vowel, and did not lose the final 
consonant till afterwards. Even in the first declension we may prove 
the ancient existence of that form, as Nonius has preserved to us 
a verse with the nominative laetitias insperatas, absurdly explained 
by the Latin grammarian as an accusative put in the place of a no- 
minative (p. 500, 25, ed. Merc). That the termination es has some- 
times expelled the root- vowel, is proved by the above-quoted form 
duomvires. 

In the second line the filling up the blank before the letters 
EIDENS offers some difficulty. As however there is only space for 
two letters, and this space is preceded by a character, which in the 
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inpntrion ■ppetn to be a D, and further, as the Latin verba ter- 
ninaliiig in ido, with i long, are but few, it may not be an unrea- 
aonabk conjecture, that the word diffido will supply what we need, 
written DIFBIDENS, with a single F, of which custom, even where 
the donUe consonant appears necessary to indicate the composition 
of the word, the participle AFLEICTA of this very inscription pre* 
aents an analogous example. To this may be added the expreu 
testimony of the ancients : Semivocales non geminare, diu Juit usUa^ 
ii$9im wwrii (Quintil. Inst. Orat. I. 7, 14); Antiqui consommttM 
Hiiertu mm geminabani (Mar. Victorin., p. 2456), cf. Fest. s. w. ab 
cioett aulas, folium, porigam, torum, and especially s. v. solitaU" 
rilia, .... nulla tunc geminahatur liiiera in scribendo, quam cousuS' 
iudiuem Eunius mutavisse fertur, utpote Graecus Graeco more usus, 
quod illi aeque scribentes ac legeutes duplicabant mutas et semi 
(poeales). The examples in inscriptions are too numerous to be 
quoted. 

It b true that the verb diffido is never found joined with the sixth 
case ; yet, setting aside the explanation that re sua asper(e) afleicta 
might be an ablative absolute, there seems to be nothing extravagant 
in the supposition that in such remote times a greater analogy of 
construction may have existed between the simple verb fido, which 
is always* joined with an ablative, and the compound diffido. Yet 
it is not less true, that diffideus differs but little in signification from 
tkuens ; but such is the pompous verbosity of the sacred language 
of our inscription, that this analogy will scarcely constitute a rea- 
sonable objection to our conjecture. I find besides, that it was in 
precisely similar cases of embarrassed circumstances that the Latins 
employed this verb. Herennius, for example, the flute-player, arti 
suae DiFFisvs . . . instituit mercaturam (Macrob. Saturn. III. 6). 

The next lines present a larger gap, but one which is perfectly 
supplied from what remains of Uie letters, in this manner : Quod re 
sua difeidens aspere afleicta parens timens heic vovit, yoto * hoc y 

SOLVTO • DXCVMA • FACTA || POLOVCTA • LBIBBRBIS • LYBBK || TBS • 
DONY • DAKVNT || HBRCOLBI • MAXSVMB || MBBBTO • Wc will not 

dweU on the expression voto soluto ; examples of it are sufficiently 
known. On the other hand, mention is rarely made in ancient 
inscriptions of tiie decuma, and although Festus says (p. 71. ed. 
Muller) decima quaeque veteres diis suis offerebant, I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding among inscriptions any example except of tenths 
offered to Hercules. I may refer to Murat. 307, 5 (cf. Vignoli, de 
col. Anton, p. 337), where a certain Cn. Flaccus offers to Fortnna 
of Prseneste and to the most holy Feronia signa aurea (1. aerea), and 
at the same time consecrates to Hercules decumam partem ; also to 
p. 60, 1, of the same collection, and the Campanian marble of 
Mazocchi, tab. Heracl. p. 452, n. 128. To these I add the Reatine 
inscription (Grut. 96, 7 ; Mur. 96, 1 ), in which a gift is presented 
to Sancus Fidius Semopater dedecuma moribus antiqueis, by L. Mum- 

* Nay, at times with a dative too, as in Nae?ius and Horace ; see ForceUini.-* 
Transl. 

u2 
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iniua (if Grater's reading be correct), this Sancus being well known I 
to be no other than Hercules, as alao Semopater is the same as 
Sancus and Fidius (see the paasagea of the ancient writers in Har- 
tung. Religion of the Romans, 11. p. 44»). I have therefore no ' 
doubt that the ancient marble too quoted by Giovenazzi {Citti j 
d'Aveja, p. 37), which exhibits in the whole construction of the I 
words a strong resemblance to our inscription, was also erected to 1 
Hercules, whose worship moreover was very frequent in the interior ^ 
of Italy. As this book is not much known, at least out of Italy, I 
may be allowed in this place to reproduce the inscription, which 
unluckily is so much broken, that a certain restoration of it is 
unattainable f. 

. EDIT ■ L ■ AVFIDI ■ D 
. CUM A ■ FACTA 
. IMER ■ ITERVM 
. TE ■ ORAT ■ TV - ES 
. DEVS - Q.VEI ■ TOV 
. PACEM - PETIT 
. ADIOVTA 
It was copied by Giovenazzi iu the cemetery of Bazzano, the ancient 
Vicus Ofiidius. Last of alll will cite a Gudian inscription, restored 
by the Count Borgheai, which refers to the same thing : — 
P ■ ATEIVS ■ P ■ L . REGILLVS ■ FECIT 

SIBI . ET 
P ■ ATEIO ■ P . L ■ SALVIO - PATRONo 
POMARIO gui HERCVLI - DECVMAM ■ FECK 

VIXIT ■ ANN • Oil . ET 
PRIMAE ■ F ■ SVAE ■ CARISSIMAE ■ ET 
ATEIAE ■ pOLLAE • PATRONI - FILIAE 
It is spoken of by Gudius (p. 341, 1} as in the possessioa of Camille' 
Pellegrini of Capua. 

Now authors, when they speak of tithes offered to the god^ 

* It will te as well tu quote here Gruter'e detailed remarks in tefen 
■tone in Ibe C. V. 6039, fol. 351 : Frope Quintilianum viculum nan ptorul b Reale 
mediii campia tnurus leluBtiis coiisplcitur, supra aicus el grypiaa conBtructua, in 
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ii habhu 



n lllic 



lulleri 



lanu clavan tenetis, cui deci 
lebatuT, Hercules pulatur, tei lii prae ni 



la ilebe- 



t One might Ihinli, on a superficial eiaminatioQ of Lhia inscription, that but lltl 
was wanting at the beginning of these lines, as ifEDiT and i/eciUA. might be easi! 
reXored. However iuer o( the third line shows that the deficiency is larger, an 
I do not hnaw wbethet, comparing it with our own, we might not supply Hercuh 
UEKilo, 10 that the name of the god would stand in the same place as io ours. 1 
the Tourth line might be added simul, and there might be prefixed to ottis eon 
epithet suitable to Hercules ; but ihe greatest difficulty would be to supply what 
wanting to TOV, a task we leave to others more able than ourselves. If howev 
in this manner more than one letter it wanting to Ihe lines, I would certain 
lupply in the second anuiii . decVHt. 
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tiimAj alwayt mention Hercules: maioret soiitoi, says Varro for 
•sample (ap. Macrob. Sat. iii. 12), decimam Herculi vovere; and 
again Tertiidlian (Apol. 39) has the phrase Herculamae deeimae. On 
the An Maxima <i Hercules generals honoured with a triumph 
consecrated the tenth part of their booty to feed the people (Athen. 
T. 63)9 m rite instituted, according to the myth of this god. ajfter'the 
diaoomfiture of Cacus (Dion. H. i. 40). If any other deity receives 
tiie tenth, as Apollo after the taking of Veii (Liv. t. 21), we shall 
always find some special reason for it. Besides this, rich citizens 
offered on the same altar the tenth of their fortune to the people, a 
coatom which, according to Dionysius (1. c), had lasted down to 
his time. In fact, not only Sulla, but after him, Lucullus and 
Crassns gare tithe in this way of their immense riches (Diod. IV. 21 ; 
Hut. Crass. 2), although at that time such consecrations, it appears, 
had already become less frequent, for it was of the majores that 
Varro says, they were solitoi decumam Herculi vovere nee decern 
diet uUermittere pnn pollucerent (Macrob. Sat. III. 12) ; in his time 
therefore the practice was more rare. It was believed, says Dio- 
doms (1. c), that whoever made a vow thus to consecrate a tenth to 
Hercules, would gain a great fortune ; for which reason such vows 
were made even by people of moderate means, and indeed more 
especially by them, as we learn from Diodorus : oh fioroy tQv avfi" 
fiirpovs obvius icecriy/i^i'wv, and from the Gudian inscription of tiie 
potnarius, M. Octavius Herennius, for instance, a flute-player in 
his youth, after becoming a merchant, and succeeding well in this 
line, decimam Herculi prof anavit (Macrob. Sat. III. 6). That such 
offerings were common enough in ancient times, is also proved to us 
by the fact that in comic language we find the phrase pars Hercu- 
ktnea signifying the tenth part, an expression doubtiess used by the 
people, or at any rate intelligible to every one : Plautus Trucul. II. 7, 
10, nam iam de hoc obsonio,demina una deminuimodo quinque nummos; 
mihi detraxi partem Herculaneam, And there is another amusing 
passage in this poet, where he again alludes to the same thing : 
Bacch. IV. 4, 15, Sifrugi est, Herculem fecit expatre, decuman{ par- 
tem ei dedit, sibi novem abstulit. 

The solemn expression for such offerings wanpollucere ; polluctum 
what was so given to the god, or rather to the people (cf. Macrob. 
Sat II. 12; Varro de L. L. VI. 54, and ap. Macrob. Sat. III. 12 ; 
Naevius ap. Priscian, IX. ad fin.; Plaut. Stich. I. 3, 80; Cassius 
Heminaap.Plin. XXXIII. 2, 10; Tertul. Apol.d9). Thiswordwas 
never used in speaking of simple dedications and sacrifices; and 
where Cato (R. R. 132) makes mention of a sacrifice to Jupiter Da- 
palis, though pollucere in that passage might seem to have no other 
sense than that of sacra facere, yet the word is used of an offering 
of wine, and the very name of the deity to whom the sacrifice is 
made, appears to imply a banquet So Festus also (p. 253, ed. 
MuUer), in enumerating the objects that one may pollucere to the 
gods, only names things that are commonly used as food ; Herculi 
autem, he adds, omnia esculenta, poculenta. We cannot doubt then, 
that a banquet was always joined with the polluctura ; and, if it be 
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" On Natural Sounds," by Professor J. C. E. Buachmann. Trans* 
lated by Campbell Clarke, Esq. from the Abhandlungcn der KOnig- 
lichfn Akademie der Wiesenschoften zu Berlin, aus dem Jahre 18512. 

The history of philolo^ has at all times afforded instances of the 
ease with which some resemblance may be traced between various 
languages, or between their elements, and of the facility with which 
theories of their relationship (based upon such points of similarity) 
may be constructed, to the satiBfaction of the inventor. After de- 
voting some attention to a careful examination of the data on which 
these theories are founded, I find myself compelled in all cases except 
when tliey rest on an historical basis, and even then in particular 
instaaces, to subject them to a critical investigation, and sometimes 
summarily to discard them. One source of resemblances in language 
I shall have to point out in the present paper, and for this purpose I 
shall make use of the term " Natural Sounds." I must premise that 
by this expression I do not intend to denote Onomatopceia — the 
imitation of sound — although the term may seem to embody pre* 
cisely that idea. 

The striking similarity of the words used to express ' father' and 
' mother,' in some widely -separated languages, is uoquestionable, and 
has always hitherto occupied a prominent position in the arguments 
adduced in support of the theory that all languages are related — 
that they are all descended from one common primeval tongue. 
This belief, convincing as the above simple fact has hitherto proved, 
must now fade away under the influence of the strong light which 
I have brought to bear upon the question, llie sounds (iden- 
tical or similar) which so many nations employ for the names o( 
'father' and 'mother' are those which a lisping infant first articulates; 
it is from the lips of children that these words, afterwards incorpo- 
rated into the vocabularies of the language, were in the first instance 
taken. The expressions for 'fether' and 'mother' are in a vast number 
of languages either entirely, or in their basis, natural sounds — sounds 
prompted by nature, the result of some emotion on the part of the 
child, and suited to its undeveloped and unpractised organs. They 
either consist entirely of themoat simple and most palpable (materielt) 
sounds, or have such sounds for their root. This accounts for lan- 
guages of various races and diverse regions resembling each other so 
much in these words ; but such similarity, which is moreover not bo 
great as is commonly imagined, is not the slightest proof that the 
languages are related, but is the spontaneous result of natural orga- 
nization. My theory of the independent formation of the names for 
' father ' and ' mother ' among various races by means of the natural 
sounds is confirmed by the remarkable phenomenon, illustrated ia 
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the following tables, that the forms which should, according to rule, 
and which in some languages do actually mean ' father/ are used in 
other languages for ' mother/ and vice versd. "Who can doubt this 
to be simply the effect of mechanical forces ? 

The proposition which I set up may be stated as follows : that 
some of the similarities (not restricted to the two words I have 
selected for illustration) to be met with in languages may be referred 
to tiie influence of the natural sounds (that is to say, the first arti- 
culations of an infant); and cannot, therefore, be admitted as proofs 
that the languages in which they occur are related : this is my own 
original conviction. These sounds have, however, been already 
noticed by other writers ; even as far back as the ' Etymologicum 
Magnum,' which, besides treating frequently of Onomatopoeia, 
sometimes also touches on the subject of natural sounds. It is there 
stated that " vdviros Zk avo rrjs tQv iratZ^v ti5v fiiicpuiv irpo<r<pwi^^ 
a€ti$f &s i^ritriy "O/JLtipos' votI yovyatrt Trawnrdiovtny* , ovofxaroirenolriTai 
oSr 4 X^icr/' La Condamine, in his ' Travels in South America/ 
remarks on the diffusion of such forms «a8/ia/Ki, mama, through many 
languages, and explains the process (which I shall afterwards treat 
more freely and comprehensively) by saying that parents took these 
words for ' father ' and ' mother ' from their children. Singularly 
enough, his attention was also directed to exceptions from the rule ; 
but he knew of none, and expresses his surprise at papa never mean- 
ing ' mother/ and mama * father.' After some remarks on the poverty 
of the American languages in abstract expressions, the celebrated 
author continues as follows : " I have compiled a vocabulary of the 
most usual words in the various Indian languages. A comparison of 
these words with the corresponding words of the other languages of * 
the interior, may not only serve to prove the migrations of these 
nations from one extremity of this vast continent to the other ; but 
this same comparison, extended to the various languages of Africa, 
of Europe, and of the East Indies, is perhaps the only means of dis- 
covering the origin of the Americans. A well-attested similarity of 
language would no doubt decide the question. The words Abba, 
Baba, or Papa and Mama, which seem to have been received, with 
slight modifications, into the majority of European dialects from the 
ancient tongues of the East, are common to a considerable number 
of American nations, the languages of which are in other respects 
totally distinct. If we consider these words as consisting of sounds 
which a child is first able to articulate, and consequently as those 
which must have been adopted by the parents who heard them 
uttered to express the ideas of feither and mother, how can we 
account for the circumstance, that in all the languages of America 
in which these words occur, their meaning has never been reversed ? 
How does it happen that in the Omagua language, for instance, 

* Homer's Iliad, Book 5, line 406 :— 

N^TTios, ovSk t6 olde gard Apeva TvSeos vUs, 
"Orrt fi6X* oh Stivaios, &« ddavaroiffi fidxrirai, 
OM TL luv 'Trdides irori yovvaffi irainrSiovtnv 
*'EXQ6vr U iroXeuoio Kai alvrit SrfioTfirof, 

x2 
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in the centre of the continent, or in any other in which the words 
papa and mama are in use, the word papa does not mean ' mother/ and 
mama * father/ but that the contrary is as much the rule as in the 
languages of Europe and the East ? It is very probable that other 
words are to be met with among the aborigines of America, the 
well-authenticated connexion of which with those of some language 
of the ancient world may throw some light upon a question which 
has hitherto been abandoned to barren conjecture*/* 

In this, as in every other case, we see that these sounds are 
pressed into the service for the purpose of establishing or indicating 
affinities between languages, which in every other respect are ac- 
knowledged to be unconnected. 

The expressions for ' father' and 'mother' are not so much alike in 
all the languages of the world as is supposed. I shall restrict myself 
to the illustration of these two words for the present, but shall 
afterwards advert very briefly to other examples. I have compiled 
eight vocabularies, showing four types for each of these two ideas ; 
pa, ta, ap, at, for ' father * ; ma, na, am, an, for ' mother.' Who does 
not instantly perceive the remarkable law which allots the labial and 
dental mutes (hard and soft) to ' father,' and the corresponding 
blunt f consonants m and n to ' mother * ? The open syllable (be- 
ginning with a consonant and ending with a vowel) and the close 
syllable (beginning with a vowel and ending with a consonant) are 
equally in use ; and the four types for each word may in theory be 
reduced to two ; ' father ' pa or ta (ap or at), ' mother * maoxna {am 
or an). But in the comparison of languages, the four types must 
be retained. 

The sounds pa, ta, ma, na, may be said to be the simplest in nature. 
They consist of the palpable (materiell) labials and dentals — the 
most palpable of the mutes — enunciated with more or less force (as 
in da, da), or without any effort (as in ma, nay And how thoroughly 
in accordance with nature is the feeling that dictates the use of the 
more powerful sounds, the hard and soft mutes, to express 'father,' 
while for ' mother * are employed the soft and rounded consonants 
that can only just lay claim to the appellation of mutes ! And here 
may we admire another of the operations of that great Nature that 
works so quietly by means of simple and ingenious laws ! 

The annexed vocabularies are arranged under eight types (four for 
each word), and form a list of the words for ' father ' and * mother ' in 
most of the languages of which we have any knowledge. They thus 
afford a proof that these words are produced by the action of the 
natural sounds. In this process I do not recognize the relationship 
of these words, but lay claim to them on the plea of their indepen- 

* " Relation abr^gle d'un voyage fait dans Tint^rieur de I'Amlrique m^ri- 
dionale. Par M. De la Condamine." Paris, 1745, 8vo. pp. 55 et seq, 

f Gramraa'ians of the new school would say — the corresponding nasals. But 
** nasal " is not an appropriate expression for m, and there is unfortunately no 
general name for the series of neutral letters {indifferente Buchstabenreihe) which 
closes the class of mutes. I have, therefore, made trial of the expression blunt con- 
sonants {stumpfe Consonanten). 
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dent formation in spite of their outward similarity. In languages 
which are proved to be connected, the relationship in these words 
also, where it is obvious, is not lessened ; but even in these we fre- 
quently observe that the characteristic portion falls out, and an inde- 
pendent element supplies its place. An example of this may be 
seen in the Slavonic languages, which, instead of using the type 
pa of the Sanscrit family, make use of the independent type at. 
As I have already observed, the conformity between the languages 
mentioned in the tables is not altogether so considerable. The 
different languages must in the first place be separated into four 
types fpr each word ; pa, ap, ta, at, must be considered as entirely 
distinct, as also the other four, ma, am, na, an. Attention may be 
directed at this point to the remarkable circumstance, that to a 
great extent the labial {pa for ' father,' ma for ' mother ') is the 
characteristic of the old world, and the dental {ta for ' father,' na for 
' mother ') of the new continent. Moreover, how variously is each 
t3rpe worked out in the separate languages ! In one instance we 
observe the simple radical form, in another the same form enriched 
with the most diverse additions : some short, others long ; some 
intelligible and expressive, others that seem to be a mere increase 
to the original type. For instance, in the Indo-European family, which 
stands high in the scale of languages, affixes may be found which 
either specify the gender or denote the person referred to (Russian 
otet8\ the entire series of forms like pater and mater). There are 
many forms in the vocabularies in which the radical natural sound 
can scarcely be recognized ; the introduction of these must be attri- 
buted to the theorizing tendency of the inquirer. I do not deny 
that these forms have been acted upon by other influences, the con- 
sideration of which does not come within the province of our present 
investigation; nor that in isolated cases their derivation may be 
traced, with some modification of meaning, to a simpler root ; yet if 
such derivation were universal, these forms would necessarily, to a 
certain extent, fall into the sounds under consideration. But I do 
not purpose considering the question in detail; and the more the 
mass of languages is separated, the more completely will the object 
be attained to which this treatise is devoted. 

The transposing of meanings to which I have already referred, t. e, 
the use of the real mutes {wirkliche Mutae) for ' mother/ and the 
blunt ones for * father,' constitutes another cause of dissimilarity in 
languages. It must not be supposed that all the languages of 
the world can be included in the four types under which the follow- 
ing vocabularies are arranged. On the contrary, we find the most 
varied combinations of the most various letters expressing the ideas 
of * father ' and * mother.' I have not, however, noticed such instances, 
as my only object has been to weaken the theory, founded upon 
the frequent occurrence of the letters, p, /, m and n, that all languages 
are related ; and to prove, by a remarkable instance, that many 
causes concur to produce similarity between languages that have 
no relation with each other. 

Considering that our selection has in this manner been limited, 



I think that the following vocabularies afford proof of the a 
factory state of our information on the subject of language, and 
of the copiousness of the collections which have been amassed 
by philologists, and hy industrious travellers from all parts. Where 
the same form occurs in various languages, I have arranged them in 
alphabetical order. SometimeH (but not according to any rule), when 
the idiom is not well known, I have inserted the place or the quarter 
of the globe between parentheses. The forms and statements of my 
authorities are of course not free from faults ; for my own part, I 
am responsible for only a certain number of forms and languages. 
Slight differences of form must not be considered too closely; I have 
copied the collections mechanically oftener than I ought to have 
done. On the one hand, one combination of letters may represent 
various forms or pronunciations, and, on the other hand, the same 
word may, from accident, or from an arbitrary system of transcrip- 
tion, appear under several (lifTerent forma. Many languages are 
repeated under various forms : in some cases correctly so ; in others, 
because various autborilies (dictionaries and vocabularies) give 
various forms, in consequence of their compilers having comprehended 
the sound differently, or used different means for espresaing it. The 
most various modes of transcription and the most various systems of 
pronunciation (German, English, Spanish, French, Russian, etc.) are 
used, but I cannot venture to specify the method employed in any 
particular instance. Fortunately this does not often affect the cor- 
rectness of the vocabularies, for the principal sounds, the mutes, 
are for the most jtart determinate, and the vowels are of no par- 
ticular importance in our inquiry. In languages which are very 
well known, 1 have not gone deeply into the dialects or cognate 
languages. 

The field of our investigations would be much enlarged if the 
expressions ' grandfather,' ' grandmother,' ' uncle,' ' aunt,' ' father- 
in-law,' ' mother-in-law,' ' nurse,' were included in the inquiry. 
They would very frequently be found in the four types I have set up 
for ' father' and ■ mother.' In those languages in which the latter 
expressions would not come under our cognizance, the words ex- 
pressing the older relationship, or the office corresponding to that 
of mother, would appear; or we should find "father" and 'mother" 
in one type, and the above-mentioned degrees of relationship in 
another*. By introducing the above expressions, the proof of the 

* Obaerve the Lalin otriu (like Che Semitic ob)i Ihe Greek itdwwos 'grand- 
father,' liSiifili or fiifi/ta ' grund mother' ; the Gtraan Mahme. Compue also [he 
German Ammf, Ta«le, and Ihe Greek rifi^, tItBij. In HungBiian, alya in ' father' ; 
aaya 'mother': ap6a 'grandfather.' No one Hould commit the sbiurdily of con- 
necting apit historically nilb amii. 

la Russian and Polish, 'nurse' i> niatia. la Meiican, 'mother' fotloni the 

' nephew ' atid ' niece,' nachtli, of which there ie a corresponding form tiachiti 
'uncle.' A> macMli includes both genders, this may be lalten as an instance of 
inotherdiiiiioaotsignilicBtian nhich occurs in many languages ; m. that the older 
lelaiionship is expressed by means of the alrong type, and the younger by tbe weak. 
HureoTer, ' uncle ' is alH> Haiti in Mexican, nhicli must be considered ID be con- 
nected with (iKH • tit Iher.' 
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action of the natural sounds in this sphere, and of the remarkable 
and characteristic apportionment of the letters to the two genders, 
is rendered not only more complete, but also clearer; for the 
dissimilarity of languages in these forms is rendered still more 
apparent, and it is thus proved that the entire operation is an 
independent process of nature. There is also an increase in the 
anomalies which occur in the distribution of the letters between 
the genders; in the exceptions to the rule which assigns to the 
masculine the two real mutes (wirkliche Mutae) and suppresses 
them in the feminine. Thus maman means in French ' mother/ and, 
in Tamul * father-in-law.' 

I take the liberty of noticing in this place a similar phenomenon, 
even although its consideration may lead us still further from our 
subject. In cases where a root has by a slight change in one letter 
been made capable of two significations, the forms are used to express 
some other natural and corresponding relationships. In the Mohawk 
language, rongwe is 'man,' and yon^tre, ' woman ' ; in the Oneida, 
the former is longwee, the latter yongwee. ' Boy ' and ' girl ' are in 
Mohawk raxaa and kasaa ; in Ca3ruga, aksaa and exaa ; in the Seneca 
language, huxsaa and yUcsaa, There is a similar correspondence in 
many languages in the words used to express these ideas. 

I shall now notice specially the anomsJies I have already referred 
to in the appropriation of the radical consonants to 'father' and 
' mother ' ; that is to say, the cases in which, contrary to the general 
law deduced from the great majority of instances, the signification 
of ' mother ' is attached to the types pa or ta, ap or at, and that of 
' father ' to ma or na, am or an*. This seems to me to be, as I have 
already stated, a strong argument against the theory, based upon 
these words, of the relationship of all languages, or their derivation 
from one primeval tongue f, and also an additional proof of the in- 
flbence of the natural sounds upon the entire class of words under 
consideration. 

Many instances of the type ta, including the entire series of 
double vowels (/at, dai, etc.), signify 'mother.' This cannot be attri- 
buted to the soft d or nd, as it is equally the case in several forms in 
which the letter t occurs. For instances of this, observe in the 
vocabularies the subdivision commencing with deda. 

Words which in many languages mean ' mother,' but in some, 
' father ' : — mama or mamma ; ina means in very many languages 
' mother,' but in two, ' father ' ; ma, generally meaning ' mother,' 
means in some languages of the East Indian Archipelago, ' father ' ; 
and on the other hand, the words expressing ' mother ' belong to the 
type of ' father,' viz. ambu. 

Mam is in many languages 'mother,' in one, 'father' ; on the other 
hand, ba is generally ' father,' but in one language ' mother.' 

Several languages opposed to one or two : — amt in some languages 

* These anomalies are specified in the vocabulaiPies. I shall introduce manf , 
but not all of them, in the following specification. 

t This may also confirm the supposition that at the building of the Tower ol 
Babel the meanings of words were changed. 
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means ' mother ' ; in one Tungusian language it means ' mother/ in 
other Tungusian dialects, 'father ' ; mu is in two languages ' mother,' 
in two, ' father' ; amay is in two languages * mother,' in one 'father*; 
in one of the Malayan languages of the Eastern Archipelago it is 
* mother,' and in another, ' father ' ; muma is ' mother * in one lan- 
guage, and in two languages ' father.' 

Words which mean ' father ' in one language, and in another, ' mo- 
ther* : — nanna, nok, etta, ite ; nna is 'mother* in one African language, 
in another, ' father.' It is remarkable that in Bugis ambok should 
mean ' father,' as in Javanese it certainly means ' mother.' This may 
l)e an error of the dictionary ; but yet the Bisayan ambayun, ' father,' 
shows that the form is possible. I do not doubt, however, that errors 
of this nature may have found their way into dictionaries in conse- 
quence of the lines having been shifted either in writing or printing, 
or from some other mistake of this kind. 

But there may be anomalies in gender where the words are not 
absolutely identical in form ; those words also which, undergoing a 
slight change of form, depart from their legitimate signification, 
must be considered as anomalies. The incompleteness of the voca- 
bularies arising from the number of languages which are still inacces- 
sible to us, and the above-mentioned uncertainty in transcription, 
justify us in including in this category the instances in which analo- 
gous forms bear opposite meanings. This may be seen on reference 
to deda and the following words in the vocabulary (deda ' mother,' 
dede ' father * ; tota * father,' toda * mother '). Observe the following 
pairs of words in which the first form bears the legitimate meaning, 
the second the anomalous signification : maman and mamo * mother,' 
mammun 'father' ; mame 'mother,' mammer ' father ' ; moma ' mother,' 
muma 'father' ; mang 'mother/ mangge 'father* ; amo 'mother,* ammu 
'father' ; ema, emma, imma, ime, are all 'mother,' but ima is 'father' ; 
nina ' mother,* ninnah ' father' ; aanne 'mother,' anneh ' father' ; ha fre- 
quently ' father,* mha ' mother,* in two languages ; pe, in one American 
language, ' father,* he and hi in two others, ' mother * ; papa, haha, 
hawa,fave, *father* ; on the other hand,/at(7a,/a/*a, papal, 'mother* ; 
bapu ' father,' hahu ' mother' ; ah * father,' aw 'mother* ; ahu ' father,* 
aapu * mother * ; apatsch ' father,* awaz ' mother.* 

The form ama occurs in two considerable groups of languages ; 
and although it should, according to the type, mean ' mother,* in the 
greater of these two groups it bears the signification of ' father * ; 
moreover, although it means 'mother' in Msdayan, it means 'father' 
in a series of cognate languages of the East Indian Archipelago. The 
forms yama, kama, bear the signification of ' father.* On the other 
hand, amma in the languages represented is constantly 'mother* ; in 
one language only does it mean ' father.* 

If we compare the words for ' father* and ' mother,' in the same lan- 
guage, we shall frequently observe a harmony in the structure of the 
two forms : a conformity in one part, and a characteristic diflPerence 
in another part of the word ; and indeed sometimes an analogy so 
complete, that everything in the two words is identical except the one 
consonant which I have given as the natural sound for 'feither' or 
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'mother.' There cannot be any stronger proof that the natural 
process which 1 maintain is true, than is afforded by the following 
examples : — lAtin, pater and mater ; in the Inkulait language (N.W. 
America), takalja ' father/ nakalja ' mother' ; Kuskokwimian, atti 
' father,' anni ' mother ' ; Kadjak, ataga * father,* anaga ' mother ' ; 
Hungarian atya * father/ any a ' mother'*. Examples are numerous, 
but it is not my intention to give a list of them here. 

But in many cases the analogy lies in a different direction ; in 
many languages one type serves to express both meanings (only pa, 
or /a, or ma, or na, or one of their inversions), and then the discre- 
pancy is found in the subordinate element. The same natural sound 
occurs in both names. A language of this kind is therefore half in 
opposition to the law which selects a radical consonant for each 
gender. By this means we obtain a special justification for a part 
of the anomalies exhibited (supra, pp. 193, 194). At the same time« 
the anomalous form in a language of this nature cannot exactly be 
placed in opposition to a similar form in another language {supra, 
p. 194) retaining its normal meaning. As examples of this exceptional 
mode of expressing /o/A^r and mother may be given ; — in the TapiiS 
language of Africa, nda ' father,' nta * mother ' ; in Ibu, nna * father,' 
nne * mother ' ; in the Pessa language, nang 'father,' nangai ' mother' ; 
and in Mandingo, fa or fama * father,' ha or bamo ' mother.' This 
phenomenon — the limited use of the natural sounds, — must also add 
to the certainty of the diversity of languages on this head. 

Before 1 bring the vocabularies under the reader's notice, 1 must 
explain the principles which I have followed in the arrangement of 
them. 1 have attempted a systematic classification, which, without 
being arbitrary, possesses many advantages, and which serves as an 
example which it may not be unprofitable to follow. 

The principle of my arrangement is this : 1 consider the conso- 
nant or consonants as the framework of the word, which 1 maintain 
clear, that is to say, free from affixes, while going through the series 
of vowels. First come the simple vowels in alphabetical order, 
a (also a), e, t, o, u (u), y ; then the double vowels or diphthongs, 
a followed by a, e, i, o, u, y ; e followed hy a, e, t. o, u, y, &c. First 
come two consonants with a vowel between, then without the vowel 
(tattana, tatna), lliis arrangement is subordinate to the greater 
subdivisions of syllabic construction : at first consonant and vowel, 
or vowel and consonant, pa, pe, pi, etc., or ap, ep, ip, etc. ; then 
follows the syllable beginning and ending with a consonant and 
enclosing a vowel ; then the same combination with a vowel annexed 
to the last consonant ; then occurs the change in the final vowel, 
subordinate to the change in the first vowel. The order of succes- 
sion of the consonants (see infra, p. 196) determines the arrangement 
of the words where the final consonant is changed. Example of 
this succession : (1) pa, pe, pi, etc. ; pai, pan, etc. ; (2) pah, peh, etc. ; 
pap, pep, pip, etc.; paip, etc. (and so on with the other mutes at the 

* In the same way, in Bitshuana, mancho means * mother,' and (not falling under 
either of our types) raacho 'father.' Observe, also, in the Isubu language (West 
Africa) sanggo ' father,' nyanggo * mother.' 
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end); pal, pel, etc.; pas, pes, etc.; patsch, pelsch, etc.; (S) paha, etc. J 
papa, pape, papit etc., papai, etc. ; ptpa, pepe, etc.; Jiywi, etc.;poipa, 
paipe, etc. (and so on with the other mutes) ; pala, pale, etc.; ^^, 
^f/e, etc. (and so on with the sihilonta). The process is continued 
(as in Nos. 2 and 3) as the word is increased by the addition of 
consonants or vowels : thus, (4) papan, papen, pepaa ; (5) papaaa, 
papane, papena, papeni, pepana, pepasu, pepena, etc. This law es- 
hihits the following characteristics : the succession of consonant + 
vowel, consonant + vowel + consonant*, consonant + vow el + con- 
sonant + vowel'f ; the maintaining of the con sonant- outline Intact 
through the change of Towels, always proceeding from the vowel 
of the last syllable to the beginning of the word, and then taking 
the affises to the simpler form ; then changing the consonanta, at 
first those at the end, and afterwards the preceding ones, lliis law 
is followed in the admirable alphabetical arrangement of the Javanese 
language, which Herr Gericke first showed us in the small vocabulary 
to his Javanese Reading Book (Batavia, 1S3I). Wherever this 
arrangement is adopted, it will offer great advantages in the using 
5i dictionaries and in facilitating the study of languages. 

What follows is arbitrary, and may be differently arranged in 
every different language, especially as regards the succession of 
consonants ; but yet an arrangement of consonants in classes, as in 
the Indian alphabets, will always possess great advantages. The 
following is my arrangement of the consonants : (l)Af andy; (2) the 
mutes; (3) the liquids / and r; (4) the sibilants; (5) the aspirated 
aibilantg. The mutes I take m this order : A-sounds, jj-sounds, and 
f-BOunds ; each is followed by the blunt consonant (the nasal, ng, 
m, n) which belongs to it. A mute preceded by Its corresponding 
blunt consonant 1 consider as a simple mute : first comes bai, then 
mhai ; apa, aba, amba, apha ; tatu, tanla, dada. Moreover, I sometimes 
do not take Into account a consonant placed after a mute : tat, tlat. 
My arrangement of the p- and (-sounds is as follows : p;b,mb;f, ph, 
hp,mf\ w; m — t,nt\d; f A (but In the vocabularies 1 have generally 
placed th with f). But although I take the classes of mutes in the 
order k, p, t, 1 have made an exception to this rule in the vocabula- 
ries, and have given the class to which the initial consonant of the 
type belongs precedence over the others, because the forms in which 
the consonant is repeated, or in which the syllable 
perfectly reduplicated, are nearly allied to the primitive form. 

I have not been too precise in carrying out this system, but have 
made it subservient to convenience ; I have frequently, for instance, 
brought together sounds which resemble each other; e.g. I have 
placed mnu and nga next to na, and have also placed under the 
heading nj (njae) and n (nua). Moreover, 1 have not taken prefixes 
into account, when the latter portion of the word seems to be the 
most important ; thus, I have placed ja-pai under pat. 

IS with B TOnel, simply 
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The forms are divided into groups, some large and some small, 
by means of brackets. 

I now bring the eight vocabularies under the reader's notice ; at 
first those for father, in the order pa, ap, ta, at ; and then those for 
mother, ma, am, na, an, 

PA, Father. 



'pa .... Karean, Malayan, Movimi, 
New Zealand, Tunfi^sian, 
Timmanee (Africa) *. 

ba .... Bullom, Hottentot, Kiranti 
(India), Malagasi, Shilli 
(Southern Barbary). 

ba .... mother : Mandingo. 

mba . . mother : Bambara, Mandin- 
go. 

£&.... Bambara, Mandingo. 

pha. . . . Tibetan. 

npa. . . . Burmese. 

mfa . . . Mandingo. 

pe .... Lule. 

be .... mother : Otomi. 

hi .... mother : Galibi. 

po . . . . Siamese. 

bo ... . mother : Galibi. 

pu .... Akush, Kasi-Kumuk. 

m .... Chinese, Tonquin. 

^phu . . . Anam. 

'fae .... mother : Ton^an. 

ju-pai. . Minhaesf^ sic (Brazil). 

bai . . . . Magar (India), Jalloof. 

mbai . . Jalloof. 

bao. . . . Fetah ( Guinea ), Caffire, 
Koossa (Africa). 

pau. . . . Kura, Kyen (Transgangetic 
Indui). 

bau. . . . Bassa (Africa), Bowrie. 

bea....Port Jackson (New Hol- 
land). 

piu .... Punjab. 



fpaya . . Brazilian. 

•j baye . . Jalloof. 

tpiya . . Cingalese, Sindhee. 



'pap. . . . Nicobar. 

bap. . . . Arinzi, Bengalee, Canarese, 

Gohuri, Gujerattee, Mah- 

ratta. 
bjap . . Arinzi (on the Yenisei). 



bab. . . . Arabic, Beffarmi, Hindosta- 

nee, Kurd, Romansh. 
.haw . . Kurd. 

papa . . Bullom, Carib, Darien or 
Cunacuna, French, Kara- 
ffinian, Macusi, Moxa, 
Neapolitan,Omagua,Pana, 
Tamanak, Tivericotti, Ua- 
lan (Caroline Islands). 

Eaba . . Mu^sca. 
apa . . Bah, Buton, Javanese, Lam- 
Sung, Macassar, Mahratta, 
lalayan, Sumbawa, and 
many other Malayan lan- 
guages notmentioned here. 

ida-bapa. . Cayuvava. 

bappa. . Canarese. 

baba . . Ako or £yo, Albanian, Ara- 
bic, Assyrian, Bengalee, 
Carib, Filatah or ^ilah, 
GaUbi, Hindostanee, Ka- 
byles of Algiers, Kura 
(of the Lesghian famUy), 
Malagasse, Milchan (Ku- 
nawur), Nepaul(Purbutti), 
Pokomo (Africa), Servian, 
Shilli (Southern Barbary), 
SuaheU (Africa), Tatar (of 
theYenisei), Temate,Turk- 
ish, Wika (Africa). 

babba. . Ako or Eyo, Saliva. 

bawa . . Gujerattee, Hindostanee, 
Malabar. 

fawa . . mother : Japanese. 

fafa. . . . mother : Japanese. 

Eapai . . mother : Aiaucanian. 
abai . . Cahnuck ; babajka, Illyrian. 
Lbaabai . Brazkian. 



have • . Sunwar (India), 
fape . . Seraire (Africa). 
fabe . . Saracole (Africa), 
fafe. . . . Susu. 
babi,babbi. . Betoi. 



* [The original gives Tangus, — Note 0/ Translator.] 

t [Can this be Minas Geraes ? The Diccionario Geographico do Brazil of MiUiet 
de Saint<Adolphe gives no such name as Minhaes. — Note o/* Translator.] 
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bappo. . Bhatui. 

babo . . Ill3rrian, Kurd, Sindhee. 

babbo. . Italian. 

bapu . . Bengalee, Canarese. 

.babu . . mother : Sumenap. 



PA, Father (continued), 

fpita . : Sanscrit (nominative), Ben- 
galee, Hindostanee. 
batja . . Ziranian. 



{ 



pepe . . Koriak. 



ibi . . . mother : Carib, Galibi. 
boba . . Newar (Nepaul). 



'bapak. . Javanese, 
babam . Kan^. 
bobin . . Wellington Valley (New 

Holland), 
babul . . Hindostanee. 



t 



rfam. . . . mother : Celtic, 
bama . . mother : Fulab. 
fama . . Mandingo. 
bami . . Bullom. 
bamo . . mother : Mandingo. 
.beme . . mother : Arinzi. 



"bok. . . . mother : Javanese, 
beang. . PortJackson(NewHolland). 
pai .... (pronounce pangi)*, Portu- 
guese. 



I 



bat .... Ziranian. 
pit .... Beloochee. 
fid, fud Ossete. 



i; 



fbean, 1 Port Jackson (New Hoi- 
's beannaj land). 
Lfano . . Kissi (Africa). 



padar . . Buchanan, 
fadar . . Gothic, 
pater . . Greek, Latin, 
vater . . German, 
fadir . . Icelandic, 
peder . . Persian, 
a-bider Pehlvi. 
pidur . . Hindostanee. 
fed ere. . Zend, 
.pitri . . San8C];jt. 

panin . . Gipsey. 

'pahle . . Chorti (Guatemala), 
paylom Huasteca. 
pelar, plar. . Affghan. 



padzu..Kiriri. 
AP, Father. 



'ab .... Ethiopic, Arabic, Hebrew, 

Koibal (Siberia), Yumpo- 
kolsk (on the Yenisei). 

. . . mother : Akra. 

. . . Assan. 

. . . Hottentot, Namaqua. 

. . . Assan, Kotowi, Vilela. 

. . . Imbazk (on the Yenisei). 



aw 
ib . 
lip . 
op . 
ob . 



apa. . . . Ava, Bhoteea (Kunawur), 
Murmi (India), Theburs- 
kud, Hungarian. 

appa . . Bhutan or Lhopa, Bullom, 
Cingalese, Taculli (North 
America), Tshuktshi. 

aba. . . . Ethiopic, Arakan, Bornu, 
Chalchas-Mongol, Galla, 
Kamash, Serpa (India), 
Teleut. 

abba . . Dankali, Galla, Telinga, 
Tunevi. 



amba . . Limbu (India), 
amba . . mother : Bengalee, Vogul. 
apha, ahpa . . Burmese, 
^awa . . Wallachian. 

aabe . . Chwachamajul (California), 
abi .... Olamentke (California), 
abo .... Gurung (India), Kubatsh, 

Lepcha (India), Syrian, 
aapu . . mother : Kurilian. 
abu. . . . Calmuck, Newar (India), 
^ambu . . mother : Madura, Sumenap. 

'ewa . . . mother : Samoyed. 
epe .... Koriak dialect, 
ebu. . . . mother : Sumenap. 
ipa .... Arinzi. 
iopa . . Pampango. 
ibu .... mother : Javanese (Bhiisa 
Krama), Malayan, Sunda. 
^obo. . . . Imbazk (on the Yenisei). 



* [Ordinary Portuguese dictionaries (such as those of Vieyra and Constancio) 
give this word pai without the til. — Note o/*Translatou.] 
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AP, Father 

fappaa. . CiDealese. 
i abai . . mother : Tsheremiss. 
Lawai . . mother : Mordvin. 

ambayun. . Bisayan. 



^ambok . Bugis. 
ambok . mother : Javanese, 
he'mbok mother : Javanese, 
apang. . Biajuk. 
^apaung Silong. 

ipip . . Kamtschatkan. 

abob, aboob. . Hottentot, Rorana. 

abam . . Kamash, Motoric (Siberia). 

abami . . Korea. 

ubaba. . Fingo (Africa), Zulu( Africa). 

ubawo . Caffire. 



(continued), 

abbada . Koibal. 
abbeda . Motoric (Siberia), 
awatii . . mother : Vogul. 
abban. . Tamul. 
appen. . Malabar, 
appin . . Tamul. 
abani . . Bomu. 
.ubana. . Haussa. 

ewel . . mother : Wasjugan. 

fapatscb Kamtschatkan. 
i ipich . . Kamtschatkan. 
Lawaz . . mother : Mokshanic. 

jaba . . Abassic. 



TA, Father. 



ta .... Botocudo, Mandingo, Mex- 
ican (ta-tli), Otomi. 

tah .... Otomi. 

nta .... mother : Tapua (Africa). 

da .... Ingush, Shilli (Southern 
Barbary), Tshetshentsh. 

nda. . . . Tapua (AJfrica). 



'de . 
deh. 
nde. 
di . 
tho. 

tai . 



. mother : Jalloof. 
. mother : Kurd. 
. mother : Jalloof. 
. mother : Suanian. 
. Hottentot. 



New 



. . mother : Bengalee, 
Zealand, 
dai .... mother : Gipsey. 
ndei . . . mother : Jalloof. 
ndeey . . mother : Jalloof. 
^ndiia . . mother : Kissi (Africa). 



tat .... Bengalee, Celtic, Congo, 

Hindostanee, Poconchi. 
tkt .... Totonaca. 
taat. . . . Esthonian. 
tad .... Breton, Welsh, 
dad .... Celtic, Gipsey. 

tatfl. . . . Angola or Bunda, Con^o, 
Kashubian, Moxa, Polish 
(used caressingly), Sapi- 
bocona, Servian, Walla- 
chian. 

tUtta . . Esthonian. 



tyatya. . Russian (used caressingly). 

tanta . . Minetari. 

dada . . Maudara, Omagua, Shilli 

(Southern Barbary), Tushi. 
in-dada my mother : Tepeguana. 
dahdah. . Omahaw (North America), 
tatai . . Mordvin. 
tantai . . Minetari. 
dadai . . Omahaw (North America), 

Yotiak. 



tate. . . . Vilela. 

ntate . . Sessuto or Sisuto (Africa). 
ihn-tatteh. . Quappas (N. America), 
dade . . Hiao (Africa). 
tati .... Bon^ (Africa). 
tatli . . . Mexican (see supra, ta), 
dadi . . . Gipsey. 
tandi . . Canarese. 
tato. . . . Karehan, Malo - Russian, 
Olonez. 



deda . . mother : Georgian, Iberian, 
Kartulinian. 

dede . . Les^hian. 

titSL. ,, .mother : Pana. 

dida . . . mother : Georgian, Imere- 
tian. 

tite .... mother : Cora. 

dideh . . Ruugo (Africa). 

titi .... Japanese- 
i tota . . . Nez Percys (Rocky Moun- 
I tains). 



^^^^^^v ^^^^^1 






tods ..motker: Teutonic. 


taica . . mother : Aymara. ^^^H 




tote . . . FriBian. 


tukta . . Eeuay. ^^^H 




a-toteh Cherokee. 


takalja . Likuhut (N.W. America), ^^H 




tutla ..mother: Koliitsh (N.W. 


1 (naiWja mother). ^M 




America). 


tuba . . Guaraui, Tupi. ^^^M 




dudil .. mother : Tepepiana. 
tautali . Daricn or Cunacuna. 


tc«a9 . . Lithuanian. ^^M 




tehws.. Lettish. ^^H 


, 


tiiatta. . Karelian. 


Ltamniei Tongan. ^^^H 




tadak . . Kenay. 


ftalli . . mother : Tehnnn. ^^H 




floideau Irish, 


talzat . . Moeobi. ^^H 




tatUna Van Diemen's Land. 


' tarei ..mother: Tamul. _^^H 




tatna . . Macbacali. 


toas. . . . Cornish. ^_J^^^H 




tandri. . Teliugau. 


Lin-dadja Osage. .^M^^H 




hah-tootas. . my falka- : Klikctat 






(Rockv Mountaina). ^^^^^^^H 


AT, Father. ^^^^^1 


/at ....Celtic. 
\Biit .... Albaaiaa. 


faita Basque. ^^^^1 


1 aithei . . mother : Gothic. ^^H 




iaiti mother: Finnish ^^^H 






uata . . mother : Uaussa. ^^H 




(Africa), Tatar, Turcoman, 


^^M 




Turkish. 


rittihi ..Arawak. ^^^H 




atha ..Akra, 

atta . . . Gothic, Greek. Tahuktshi 
(Latin expression of re- 


Lattye ..Lappish. ^^B 




speetfor^oldman). 


fathak . , Unalashka. ^^| 




ata , . . . Dacota or Sioux, 


adak ..Aleut. ^^H 




hada . . molh^ : Galk. 
jada ..Taberkess. 


atag . , Dacota (North America). ^^H 




ahtuch.. Minetarit (North America). ^^H 


rate .... Alhnninn oi' Enirotie. 


ataka . . Stationaiy Tahnktshi. ^^H 




ya-atc. . trmlher; Abiponian,Mocobi. 
atte Tshuvasb. 


ataga,adaBa .Kadiak. ^M 




atcucu . Yankton (North America). ^^H 




atti....Ku!kokvimian, Kwicbpak, 

Tgbnagmjut. 
attK ..molher: KoWtsh (N.W. 


attata . . Esquimaux ( Hudson 'sBav). ^^| 




America), 
fttu ■ . ' > Bueharian. 


atotuh.. Cherokee. ^^^| 




ctan'ta .my father: Cherokee. ^^H 




ntai Tatar (about Kaaan and 


idite ..mother: Caj-uvava. ^^^| 












Morata). ^^H 


1 


eten . . Avar. ^^^| 




etta . . . Ugalenz. 


edne , . mother : Lappish. ^^^| 




etta . . . mofher : Tatar dialect. 


^^1 




ite . . . . Karaba (Afiica). 


fathair . . Irish, Welsh. ^^H 




ite .... mother : Kiriri. 


ather . . Gaelicl. ^^H 




otah . . Nadoveasian*. 


aterab,.mofAn-: Pawnee. ^^^| 




ottah . . Nadoveasian. 






ote . . . . mother : Zamuca. 


rateasb. . Pawnee (North America). ^^| 




y1^,,..Mocobi. 


otac ..(c=ts)II!jrian. ^H 


* rValei, in his ' LUeratur der Crainmadkeii,' refera to Naddvesaian, DacoU ^^H 


and SiDui as one and the >3me language.— A'oCe of Translator. 1 ^^M 


i [Tlie OTiginal {riv« MSnHllarri.—Nalt tf TsANSLATOR.] ^^M 


t [The Dictianariuni Scolo-Cellicum of theHighUnd Society, and the Dictionariea ^^H 


orArmtlrong.M'LeodandDevar, andM-Alpiue, give oiAair (in ' father ' end na- ^^H 


Ihair for-' toother.' See page i02.—mie c/Tranblitob,] ^^H 


^^^^■^ ^H 
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1: 



AT, Father {continued). 



otets . . Russian, Slovenian, 
etahcheh. . Konza. 



fantscha. Oto. 
I atzai . . Cahita. 



I oza .... Wendish. 

I ozha . . Slovenian. 

I adja. . . . Fetah (Guinea). 

latsing. . mother : Cherokee. 



MA, Mother. 



ma .... Bengalee, Celtic, Hindos- 
tanee, Javanese, Kiranti 
(India), Magar (India), 
Malayan, Movimi, Multan, 
Sechuana, Sessuto or 
Sisuto (Africa), Sitlapi 
(Africa), Tangut or Thi- 
betan (Butan). 

ma . . . .father : Ende, Madura. 

mma . . Akuonga (Africa). 

me ... . Anamite (or Tonquin), Oto- 
mi, Siamese. 

mi ... . Burmese. 

mi . . . .father : Kru (Africa). 

mo .... Karean. 

mu .... Chinese, Tonquin. 

^mu . . . .father : Georgian, Suanian. 

mai. . . . Hindostanee, Punjab, Por- 
tuguese, Sindhee. 

mai-ka, mai-ka. . Dlyrian, Slovenian, 
Wallachian. 

mao . . Koossa (Africa). 

mau . . Anamite, Memphitic-Cop- 
tic. 

maau . . Sahidic-Coptic. 

meu, meou. . Bashmuric-Coptic. 



{maya . . Brazilian, 
maio . . Wanika (South Africa). 



^mam . . Arabic, Breton, Cornish, 

Permian, Welsh. 
father : New Holland (King 

George's Sound), 
mamm . Breton, 
mem . . Esthonian, Frisian, 
mim . . Huasteca. 



mama. 



.Angola or Bunda, Betoi, 
Congo, Cumanagoto, Ger- 
man, Hindostanee, Hot- 
tentot, Macusi, Mandara, 
Omagua, Peruvian, Po- 
komo (Africa), Quiteiio, 
Sumbawa, Servian, Slove- 
nian, Suaheh, Wallachian. 



miantL,. father: Georgian, Iberian, 
Sumenap, Waigiu. 

mamma .Albanian, Finnish, Parechi, 
Romansh, Shilli (Southern 
Barbary). 

mamma. ./a^A«r : Kartulinian. 

mame..£pirotic. 

mame. . Albanian. 

mamo. . Karelian, Olonez, Ziranian. 

'meme. . Bali, Moxa. 

memme. Konak. 

mimeh . Bali. 

mimii . . Yotiak. 

moma. . Lithuanian. 

muma. . Wallachian. 

mumn.. father: Georgian, Imere- 

tian. 
muime . Irish. 

rmammws. . Welsh, 
maman. French, 
maman. .father-in-law : Tamul. 
mammun. .father : New Holland 

(South-West). 
mammer. .father : New Holland 

(South-West, Guildford). 

mayo . . Wika (Africa). 

'mak . . Javanese, Semang. 
maika. . Wallachian. 
mang . . Newar (India). 
mfoigge. father : Macassar. 

to 

mawu . . Cingalese. 

mad . . Ossete. 

'mata . . Bengalee, Hindostanee. 

mate • « Zend. 

mahte. • Lettish. 

mati . . Illyrian, Slovenian. 

matj . . Russian, 
.muta . . Wallachian. 

matka. . Polish. 

motina . Lithuanian. 
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enne , .father'. Tshuchonic. 

eni Moko (Africa). 

enni . . Tungusian. 

enai Tatar dialect. 

enie. . . . Mantshu. 
enniu . . Dido (Caucasus), 
eanuh . . Tuscarora. 

ina . . . . Abac (Philippine Islands), 
Assiniboin, Barabinzic Ta- 
tar, Baschi or Batan, 
Bima, Bugis, Dankali, 
Iloco, Lampung, Magin- 
danao, Maipure, Menadu, 
Sasak, Tagal. 

ina . . . .father : Ceram, Guarani 
(Guyana). 

inah . . Oto (North America), Sulu. 

inna . . Filatah or Fulah. 
Linai. . . . Tatar dialect. 

oni Ashantee or Fanti, Tungu- 

sian. 
onny . . Tungusian. 
una. . . .fathiri Aino (Tarakai). 



aim. . . 
anaha. 
aneheh 



Yarura. 
Kadiak. 
Wyandot. 



I inihan. . Tagal. 
lanya . . Hungarian. 

'anak . . Aleut, StataonaryTshuktshi. 
annak . . Unalashka. 
amak . . Greenlandish. 
aanaka . Kadiak. 
anaga . . Kadiak. 
enaung . Silong. 
inang . . Batta. 

ennat . . Ethiopic. 

indo . . Mandhar(Asia), Pampango. 

indu . . Biajuk, Malayan. 

indayun Tagsl. 

indok. . Bugis, Lampung. 

indong . Sunda. 

indung . Sunda. 

indona .Bugis. 

anan . . Huron. 

angnan.Koriak. 

inan . . Dacota or Sioux. 

inani . . Saparua. 

unina . . Caffre, Koossa (S. Africa). 

ananak. Greenlandish*. 



I have already remarked that the influence of the natural sounds, 
that is, of the sounds uttered by a child, on the formation of words, 
is not limited to the words expressing feither or mother, or the older 
degprees of relationship ; the expressions for the ' female breast' must 
undoubtedly be included in the same category. They resemble in a 
remarkable degree the words for ' mother.' llius, in Latin, mamma is 
used for the ' breast ' only, while in Greek, fia/ifia or fiafifiri means 
' mother' and ' grandmother' as well as the 'breast' of the mother. In 
the Bay of St. Vincent in New Holland, amma, the word which in so 
many languages means ' mother,' is used for the 'breast.' Sometimes, 
however, the word follows the type for 'father,' in which case a change 
in the vowel ^ves it a feminine character. I refer to the Low 
German Titte (Anglo-Saxon tit, English teat) and the Greek rlrdri 
(also Tirdos), which mean the ' breast' (also the teat of the breast)*!^ ; 
tItOtj also means ' nurse ' and ' grandmother' X* "^^ Etymologicum 
Magnum derives the cognate form TijOh from the natural sound : — 
TrjOi) €K Tov rrj, ff Xiyovaa rf /3/[>f0€i \afie, QriKaaov. The meaning 

* [The learned author might have included in his long list the English words 
pa, papa, father ; da, dada, daddy; ma, mammaf mammy ^ mother, — Note of Trans- 
lator.] 

t Compare the expression used by German children ; tittih maehen (the accent 
on the last syllable) for to suck. 

X To take an instance from another sound : compare the Polish sya^ sys', * breast * 
(caressingly), also suckling. 
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of ' nurse * seems to be ascribed to the word, for it proceeds : — ir M 
T^ prjjTopiK^ evpoy erffialyeiy r^v Xi^iv /Ji6fi/Jifiy, ij npos varpos ^ l^Vf^pot 
l^nrrip*. 

My attention has also been directed to a correspondence in very 
various languages in the words answering to the German Miez, ' cat.' 
According to Klaproth, miahik is ' cat ' in Turkish dialects ; in Otomi» 
michi (pronounced mitshi) ;- in Wallachian, tn^zaf. To these in- 
stances may be added the Mexican miztli (in which Hi is only an 
ending) ' lion,' the diminutive of which, mizton, is the word for ' cat ' ; 
and the Polish word (used caressingly) for ' bear/ mis. I abstain 
from following out the inquiry in the last two illustrations, and from 
searching for other instances, 

I am glad that the process which I have developed presents a sim- 
ple proof of the independent formation of substantives, for a certain 
systematizing philology has of late years, with absolute exclusiveness, 
set up the theory, that the roots of all language must have been 
verbs ; that substantives and adjectives, and indeed all other parts 
of speech, are derivata verbalia. This philosophy, endangered by 
strong arguments, repeated from time to time in a thousand different 
shapes, which advocate the direct origin of several other parts of 
speech, and which its very advocates would gladly believe, if the mania 
for systematizing allowed them to do so, — this inflexible philosophy 
has gone so far as to maintain that pronouns, and even interjections, 
may be traced back to radical verbs. This ethereal system is widely 
diffused among us. and seems to pervade the instruction in our 
(German) mother-tongue. The philosophy which decrees that no 
substantive shall be primitive or radical, is too subtle for me. On 
the contrary, it seems to me natural that when language originated, 
objects and qualities would to a certain extent receive names sooner 
than actions or conditions. Thus we read in Genesis (chap. ii. 
V. 19, 20) : "And out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air ; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them : and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof. And Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of 
the field." Such are the words of the Bible. It would be more 
correct to say, that no one of these three principal parts of speech 
required the aid of any other to call it into existence, but that all 
were equally provided for in the first creation of language. 

Although language is most intimately connected with the spiritual 
nature of man, yet it is essentially a natural product. It must be 
considered as a product of nature in its phenomena, in its individual, 
and especially in its collective capacity. The duty of philosophy is 
to make itseU acquainted with these phenomena by raising them to 
a higher sphere. But philosophy errs from its path, and does not 
attain truth, when, for the sake of its abstractions, it ignores realities 

* * Grandmother,' which is the usual meaning of rijOi) (or rififi) ; rffBia and 
TqOis, on the other hand, mean ' aunt.' 

t y is used for the vowel which occurs at the end of the Wallachian alphabet 
between ja/; and^'a, and is called jus, 

y2 
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and endeavours to suppress the teeming world of facts; when it 
shuts out from sight the precept which every leaf in the history of 
science impresses on our minds — that, with our imperfect knowledge 
of earthly matters, all general theories, must be received with great 
caution, and must imdergo considerable modifications as our exf)e- 
rience becomes enlarged. Manifold are the peculiarities of speech. 
What in one language is unprecedented, in another may be law. 
The philologist who maintains the absolute verbal nature of roots is 
opposed by the whole family of Malayan languages, in which the 
primitive is par excellence at once a substantive and adjective, and 
can only be made into a verb by special treatment or by a modifica- 
tion of form*. This language probably had the same peculiarity at 
its origin. 

Is it right, it may be asked, to limit the process, as I have done, 
to the sounds uttered by children ? or can the effect of what I call 
"natural sounds" be traced further? My theory of the phenomenon 
treated in this paper, expressed more precisely than hitherto, is, 
that objects were named by means of sounds and words which were 
taken from, or suited to children, which were said by, or to children, 
or in child-like fashion. Several distinct processes are here men- 
tioned, but they are very similar and lead to the same result. The 
system of philology to which the ideas here expressed owe their 
origin^ does not presume to limit the freedom of developments, or to 
pass a positive opinion on individual instances. 

The theory which I have endeavoured to develope must not be 
confounded with Onomatopceia on the one hand, nor with the sym- 
bolic representation of ideas on the other. The extent of both these 
fields of observation is already very great and very indefinite. But 
limited as this view of the natural sounds is, it yet enables us to 
gain an insight into the infancy of language, into its elementary de- 
velopment, which leads us to the conclusion, that similar words have 
been produced in the same manner and to an indefinite extent by 
corresponding emotions, which again have accorded several types to 
the various races, without the resemblance justifying any attempt to 
represent those races as connected. 

* To show the indefinite nature of the parts of speech in this language, and the 
preponderance of what 1 may call the substantival power, I shall adduce one ex- 
ample only, th^ Malayan word sdkit. It means ' sickness ' and ' sick ' ; but with the 
addition of a verbal syllable, or even without any addition, it represents the verb ' to 
be sick.' Example of the substantive : abat sdkit kapdla, remedy for headache ; — of 
the adjective : pdit sdkit or sdkit pdyah, ver sick : sdkit de tampdri, wounded by 
blows ; — both substantive and adjective : (1) sdkit dti, resentment, malice (t. e. sick- 
ness of the heart) ; (2) malignant (i. e, having a' sick or wounded heart) ; — verbal 
meaning (with a particle lah) : Idlu sdkit matilah rddja itu, then the king became 
sick and died ; — (without an aflSx) : sakit atina akan Sratig itu, seperti de pdgut Ular 
rcudna, their hearts were embittered against that man, as if they had been bitten by 
a snake. The parts of speech in this language may be classified and distinguished 
by means of derivative forms. Thus from sdkit are derived : pendkit, sickness, in- 
disposition, lamentation ; penakitaUf sickness ; mendkit, to make sick. There is no 
further information about the verb neuter. 
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Abraham, Rev. C. J. ; short Vocabularies of the Mallicolo and Erroroango 

Languages, 59. 

Achiemenids, pedigree of the, 20. 

iEschylus, his truthful account of the Battle of Salamts, 101, &c. 

Ahrens, H. L., Ph.D.; on Feminines in at and las, and on the word yvvif : with 
Comments by Prof. Key, 155-177. 

Amphictyonic League, and the meaning of the term Amphictyones, Sl'-SS. 

a/i0c and irepi, distinction between the meanings of, 55. 

Analytical and synthetical languages ; on the alleged distinction between, 121-1S4. 

jtnge, angel ; on the origin and primitive meaning of the word, 41-49. 

Aorists in -ra are earlier than those in -^a, and not, as Bopp supposes, later, 37-39. 

Auxiliary verbs, reason of the use of, 123-4. 

Bartius, king of Bactria, 21. 

Bartiusor Gomates the Magian, 15, 22, 25. 

Behistun, the Rock-Inscriptions of, 13. 

Bible, — on its phrases ' threescore years and ten ' and ' God save the King,' and the 
non-occurrence o{*it8* in the first authorized version of 1611, 7-11. 

Blakesley, Rev. J. W.; an Attempt at an Outline of the Early Medo-Persian 
History, founded on the Rock-Inscriptions of Behistun taken in combination 
with the accounts of Herodotus and Ctesias, 13-26. 

, on the Position and Tactics of the contending Fleets in the Battle of 
Salamis, 101-115. 

Bopp, his view of the origin of the Greek aorists in -ica disputed, 37. 

, his classification of Languages disputed, 118-126. 

breast f the names for, resemble those for mother, 204. 

BuscHMANN, J. C. E. ; on Natural Sounds, 188-206. 

California, New; on its Languages, 72-86. 

Cambyses, character of, 21. 

Case; whence the name arose, 121. 

Case-endings and Prepositions identical, 122—3. 

catf similarity of the name for, in different languages, 205. 

Celtic words used by early English Writers, 129-137. 

Chinese ; discussion of the doctrine that this language is wholly monosyllabic and 
devoid of grammatical formations, 118-120. 

Cicero; some remarks on his Speech * Pro Plancio,* 139-142. 

Clarke, Campbell ;* a Translation of Professor Buschmann's Paper " On Natural 
Sounds," 188-206. 
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ComparatiTal suffixes in Smnscrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, compared, 157 note. 

ecmdemnare, used for * obliging to fulfil a yow,' 185. 

CoYerdale ; we probably owe the phrases ' threescore years and ten ' and * God 
save the King ' to him,' 7-10. 

C^noiura, the true position of, 103, 114. 

Cyrus, his acquisition of the throne of Media, 19. 

damunt for dani, and examples of similar prolongations, 185. 

Darius, bis account of himself in the Behistun Inscriptions, 15, contrasted with 
Herodotus's account, 10; the two salient points of his life, 23, 24 ; Henry VII. 
the English Darius, 24 ; his temperate use of his power, 25. 

Davics, Rev. J.; on Celtic words used by early English Writers, 129-137 (pen, 
129; kam or earn, 129; bragare, brazare, 130; mittan, 130; JUukettuSy 131 ; 
pelum, 131 ; hobelarii, 131 ; capuU, 131 ; kendel, 132; greece, grue, 132; imp, 
133 ; crowd, crowder, 133 ; clutter, cluther, dodder, 134 ; braggot, braket, 134 ; 
kecks, kex, 134 ; tarre, terry ^ 135 ; lob, 135 ; tackle, takel, 135 ; bugs, bug^a^boo, 
bugk'bow, boggart, 136; arval, arvel, arwel, 136). 

Delphi, meetings of the Ampbictyons at, 52. 

Derirations of single words : — 

ENGLISH. 



age, 97. 
ahumd, 41. 
angel, 41-49. 
ap-ply, 128. 
arval, arvel, arwel, 
136. 

baUast, 87. 
box, 88. 
brag, 130. 
braggot, braket, 

184. 
bugi, bug'O'boo, 

boggart, 136. 

cam or kam, 129. 
capull, 131. 
character, chart, 

47. 
clutter, cluther, 

clodder, 134. 
count, 95. 
crowd, crowder, 

133. 

deploy, 128. 

em'ploy, 128. 
envelop, 149. 
ev-en, 97. 
ewer, 89. 

fag, 146. 
feather, 147. 
feeble, 144. 
fetch'Ctmdle, fetch, 

88. 
fickle, 146. 



fidge, fidget, 146. 
fiUip,fiip, 144. 
fiabby, 144. 
fiaccid, 145. 
fiack (O.B.), 145. 
fiag, 144. 
fiagrant, 145. 
;2ai7, 145. 
fiap, 144. 
>Sa}n«, 144. 
^ConAr, 145. 
fiare, 145. 
;fa«A:e/, 181. 
fiatter, 146. 
fiedged, 145. 
>7ee, 145. 
>7ee/, 147. 
fiicker, 145. 
>7in^, 145. 
fiit,fiitter, 147. 
>foa/, 147. 
>7oc;^, 145. 
/?og, 145. 
fiood, 147. 
ftookffiuke, 145. 
>KoM-silk, 145. 
flounder, 146. 
>Sbttr, 147. 
flutter, 146. 
>?y, 145. 
/o^, 146. 
forlorn, 151. 
/ou;/, 145. 
fugleman, 128,145. 

gnarl, snarl, 88. 
gorse, 91. 
greece, grise, 132. 



haberdasher, 91. 
Aon^, 34. 
henge, 33. 
hengle, 35. 
Ao662e, Ao66y, 181. 

tmp, 133. 

ArtfcAu, ftex, 144. 
kendel, 132. 

to&ottr, 149. 
/ace, 151. 
/ocAr, 150. 
/ag, 150. 
/am, 149. 
/aine, 149. 
languish, 150. 
/anA:, 150. 
/aj9, 149. 
lap'wing, 149. 
/af)e, 149. 
/a/cA, 150, 151. 
latchet, 151. 
/a/e, lazy, 151. 
/eaAry, 150. 
/eo^A, 151. 
leave, 151. 
/ee, 150. 
less, 151. 
/e<, 151. 
/i«, 150. 
light, Uft, 89. 
/tmft, 149. 
limber, 149. 
/t2»«, 147. 
limp, 149. 
linger, 150. 



/ij9, 149. 
/i/A, /t/A«, 152. 
/o6, 135, 149. 
lobe, 149. 
fogg^", 150. 
loiter, 151. 
/bfl^, 150. 
looby, 149. 
JOMf, 151. 
/op-eared, 149. 
lorn, 151. 
/o<e, 151. 
lounge, 151. 
/btt;, 150. 
/N66er, 150. 
lug, 150. 
/ttfi^i, 150. 
lye, 150. 

mtnn-019, 127. 

open, 126. 

pageant, 90. 
joen (head), 129. 
periwigs 87. 
p/y, 128. 
poplar'tree, 146. 
f>ott/, 91.*' 

quick, wick, 97. 

racAr, 90. 
reckon, 126. 

founder, 149. 
Miir, sewer, 88. 
simple f 127. 
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slack, 148. 
slade (proT.), 149. 
slag, 148. 
slake, 148. 
slap, 140. 
slattern, 147. 
slattery (pro v.), 

148. 
sled, sledge, 149. 
sleep, 147. 
sleet, 148. 



abstemius, 97. 
adoptio, 99. 
adulari, 95. 
aqualis, 97. 
astivuM, astas, 98. 
€Bvufn, 97. 
a/pc or ^^c, 95. 
a/t'M, aliunde, 90. 
omare, 94. 
am-ei, am-itis, 94. 
angelus, 42-9. 
anntM, 94. 
applicare, 128. 



ayyeXos and ay- 
yapos, 42-9. 

AfKfuKriovet, 53, 
55. 

at/Co), 98. 

yXa0a)| yXv^oi, 46. 



sleeves, 148. 
f^fetw-silk, 148. 
slender, 149. 
WtVfe, 149. 
Wtin«, 147. 
«/tfig, 148. 
WinAr, 148. 
1% 147. 
slipper, 148. 
WiMer, 149. 
«^, 147, 148. 



ardttus, 94. 
ormeii^Nm, 93. 



Cauda, 95. 
cento, 153. 
circulator f 153. 
circun^foraneus, 152* 
eom-ei, cofn-f7* w,95* 

/a«, 146. 
fiahrum, Jtabellum, 

144. 
fiagrare, 145. 



«2o/)f, 147. 
i^e, 147. 
i^M, 148. 
sloven, 148. 
slouch, 148. 
«Jo«^A, 148. 
«/o«>, 148. 
slubber, 149. 
«/i<g', sluggard, 148. 
«/»r, 149. 
«ImA, 148. 



LATIN. 

fiagrum, Jhgelbtm, 

145. 
Jlamma, 144. 



t/ltc, it^jc, Ale, 96. 

laMum, 149. 
iaftor, 149. 
itmtM, 147. 
linquere, 151. 
^ftiM, 149. 
fad! and toru, 89. 



ypafia, 46. 
yvvif, 159. 

6V06V, 96. 

cn-irXoov, 128. 



OKEEK. 

Keipta, 47. 
KevTpiaV', 153. 

ov|Mi, 95. 



i|X(^, iJXiicfa, 98. 



<rroa, oroia, <rr«Mt, 
138. 



slut, 147. 
sparr'Ow, 127. 

/a<rJ(r2e, ^oArel, 135. 
tarre, /erry, 135. 
teat, 204. 

tt;ax, 98. 
wharf, 89. 
wheedle, 146. 
«9^, 87. 
window, 127. 



oe#-<r«iR, 98. 

pappus, 146. 
populus, 146. 

«ca^, 46. 
sculpto, 46. 
scrlfto, 46. 

plici-s, 127. 

ttdtsBCttit, 96. 



rirOif, 234. 

Xapa<r<ria, 47. 
X0e«»Aer-t, Ae#-, 

97. 
^Ooy.BiAiiiiio, 97. 

^Xeyw, 145. 



ein-fach {G.),fachKaL. plica, (originally) a flat surface, 1?7. 
f?i«, the old form of the uom. plur. of the Latin 2nd dec!., 179. 
Erromango language, short vocabulary of, 59. 

Father and Mother, — the names for them among various races are formed inde- 
pendently by each race, 188 ; four principal types for each name, pa, ta, ap, at, 
for father; ma, na^ am, an, for mother, 190; vocabularies illustrating these, 
197-204 ; the labial and dental p and t, generally used for the father, the liquids 
m, n, for the mother, 190 ; exceptions to this, 193 ; generally the labial (pa for 
father, ma for mother) is characteristic of the old world, and the dental {ta for 
father, na for mother) of the new, 191. 

Flap or Flak,''-on words admitting of being grouped around this root, 143-152, 
with a list of the hundred and twelve English words so to be grouped, 152. 

to give the sack, meaning of the phrase, 90. 

Ood save the iTti^, origin of the phrase, 8-10. 

Guest, E., on the etymology of the word Stone»henge, 81-5. 

yvvii, the crude form and cases of, 159, 177. 

Henzen, G., on the Inscription o( Sora, 179-187. 

Herbert's (Mr.) derivation o{ Stonehenge from Stone Hengest ^sputed, 31-35. 
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Hercules, custom of offering tenths to, 181, &c. 

Herodotus, his account of Darius estimated, 17. 

, his account of the Battle ofSalamis examined, and compared with iEschy- 

lus's&c, 101-115. 

Hieromnemon, the duration of his office, 58. 

hoc luciscit^* see, see, it is getting light,' 124. 

its, not in the first Authorized Version of the Bible, 10, or in Shakspere, 11. 

Key, T. Hewitt ; on the Imperfect Infinitive, Imperfect Participles, and those 
Substantives which fall under the definition Nomen Actionis, fiS-Tif. 

; miscellaneous remarks on some Latin Words (armentum, 93 ; annusf 94 ; 

amare, 94; ameSt 94; alec or halec, 95; adularif 95; caudot ^^ i ubi=cubi, 
alicubif alibi, inde, unde, alicundef &c., 96 ; istic, illic, hie, 96 ; abstetnittt, 97 ; 
aqualis, 97 ; aestivus, 98 ; oestrum, 98 ; adoptio, 99), 93-9. 

; on some alleged Distinctions in Languages believed to be without foundation, 

117-126. 

; on the Etymology of airXoos, ^(irXoos, evivXoov, &c., 127-8. 

; on the Etymology of crroa, trroia, Dor. arata, 138. 

— ; on the Etymology of circumforaneus, circulator, cento, 152-4. 

— - ; some Remarks on the Speech Pro Plancio, 139-142. 

— - ; a Translation of, and Comments on, Dr. Ahrens's Paper ** On Feminines in 
-o) and '(OS, and the word yvvi),** 155-178. 

— ; a Translation of Dr. G. Henzen's Paper "On the Inscription of Sora," 
179-187. 

/ and r, changes of, in Sanskrit, 43, Romance, 44. 

Languages all formed from monosyllabic roots, by agglutination of syllables, each a 
self-significant word, 126 ; the usual alleged distinctions in languages shown to 
be groundless, 117-126. 

Languages not necessarily related because they possess similar words for the same 
objects, as these words were probably formed independently, from I^atural 
Sounds, 188, &c. 

Latham, R. G. ; on the Aorists in -ca, 37-39. 

— ; Remarks on Lists of the Personal Pronouns and Numerals of the Mallicolo 
and Erromango Languages, 60-2. 

; on the Languages of New California, 72-86. 

Latin fifth declension, 158. 

— second declension, nominative plural in eis, 179. 

Leake, Col., his wrong account of the positions of the Fleets before and after the 
Battle ofSalamis, 107, 111; and of the situations of Cynosura, Ceos, &c., 103. 

Leducq, H. ; on the Origin and primitive Meaning of the word Ange, 41-9. 

Lhuyd, not Pritchard, the first to notice the relationship between the Welsh hwynt, 
ynt, and the Latin -nt, 137. 

Logical Phraseology ; suggestions of names for PredicaUes to express every way 
in wtiich we can predicate or deny one notion of another, in which some is 
not^ll, 28-30. 

Malayan languages, the primitive roots not verbal, 206. 

Malden, H. ; on the Amphictyonic League and the meaning of the term Jm- 
phictyones, 51-8. 
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MaUieolo language, short Vocabulary of, 59. 

Medo-Persian History; — an attempt at an outline of the Early Medo-Persian 
History, founded on the Rock-Inscriptions of Behistun taken in combination 
with the accounts of Herodotus and Ctesias, 13-26. 

Members elected: — Dr. Altschul, 51 ; O. Ferris, 31. 

men, process of its change from man, 12 1. 

Natural Sounds (not the imitations of sounds) and the words formed from them, 
188-200. 

Onomatopoeia ; course of the extension of meaning of words formed on this prin- 
ciple, 143. 

, the distinction between this and Natural Sounds, 188. 

Persian army, movements of, before the Battle of Salamis, 112. 

Plancius, some remarks on Cicero's speech for him, 139-142. 

poUucere, use of, 183. 

Polysynthetic or polysyllabic languages, 124. 

Pronominal roots not distinct from verbal roots, 124. 

Provincialisms and court- language, relative purity and value of, 125. 

Pylagoras, the duration of the office of, 58. 

Pylse, near Thermopylse, meetings of the Amphictyonic Council at, 52. 

Salamis, on the Position and Tactics of the contending Fleets at the Battle oU 
101-115. 

Sanskrit feminine nouns in 4, 156. 

Scallage or ScaUengCt the etymology of, 35. 

Schlegel, A. W. and Fr. v. ; their views of the classes of Languages discussed, 
117-126. 

Shall and Will, on the use of, 1-5. 

Sora (in the kingdom of Naples) ; Remarks on a Latin Inscription of the first half 
of the seventh century, 179-187. 

Stonehenge, the etymology of the word, 31-35. 

Themistocles ; the true estimate of the causes of his success at Salamis, 115. 

Threescore years and ten ; solemnity and beauty of the phrase, — first used by 
Coverdale, 7. 

The Fertuleii of the Sora Inscription, 185. 

Verbs not the rooto of all language, 205. 

Watts, Thomas; on some Philological Peculiarities in the English Authorized 
Version of the Bible, 7-1 1 ; (Coverdale's * threescore years and ten ' (7) and * God 
save the King* (8-10); *its* not in the authorized version on its first issue in 
1611 (10), nor in Shakspere, 11). 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh ; on the use of Shall and Will, 1-5. 

; on English Etymologies, 87-91 {^llast, 87 ; to box, 88 ; fetch-candle, fetch, 

88; gizzard, 91 ; to gnarl, snarl, 88 ; gorse, 91 ; haberdasher, 91 ; light, lift, 
89 ; pageant, 90 ; to pout, 91 ; to rack off, 90 ; to give the sack, 90 ; to sew, 
sewer, 88 ; wharf, 89 ; wig, periwig, 87). 
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Wedgwood, Hensleigh ; on Words admitting of being grouped round the Root 
Flap or Flak, 143-152 (list of the one hundred and twelve English words so to 
be grouped, 152). 

will, on the meaning and use of, 1-5. 

Word-building by addition of affixes, and by inflection or motion,— on the alleged 
distinction between, 120-1. 

Xerxes, his pedigree, 18. 

, lines of march of the divisions of his army before the Battle of Salamis, 1 12. 

•w and .(a>«, the Greek Feminines so ending had a crude form in -oi, 155-177. 
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PREFACE. 



It is generally admitted, that the tract of country known 
as the Caucasus affords to the Philologist, as well as to the 
student of Ethnography, most interesting and important sub- 
jects of inquiry. Already in the time of the well-known 
Aboolf(§d6, who wrote his work on Greography in the 

year 1321, the Caucasus, or Dj^b^l el C6itfik (jl^\ Jjc^) 
has been denominated, on account of the numerous languages 
which were spoken there, "Dj6b61 el Alson" (^aJXI Jj^)> "The 
moimtain of languages;"* and the researches and inquiries of 
modem geographers and historians most completely confirm this 
view. According to the treatise entitled '^ Elizeezee,'* (f^'j'ji\) 
quoted by AboolflSd£, there were not less than three himdred 
different languages spoken by as many differ^it tribes inhabiting 
the districts generally spoken of as the Caucasus ; and this esti- 
mate is fully borne out by the accounts of recent authors. From 
all we can discern of the past, it appears a settled fact, that in the 
remote ages of the world, various great waves of population flowed, 
so to speak, from that mountain, and gradually overspread the 
earth. The nations and tribes thus descended have been able, 
with more or less distinctness, to trace their genealogy to the 
descendants of Noah; and to the greater and lesser immigrations 
from Central Asia, the present Teutonic and Scandinavian families 
in Europe undoubtedly own their origin. The author of the His- 

iJi L\^ Jjfcl ^\ Jm iiUA^ 

Geographie d'Aboulfeda, Texte Arabe public d'apr^s les mannscrits de 
Paris et de Leyde, &c., par M. Beinaud et M. le Baron Mc G. de Slane. p. 71. 
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tory of the Empire of Trai)Ozunt calls the Caucasus the gate through 
which the first glimpse of culture from the East penetrated into 
Europe. Ritter is quite certain, that the aborigines of the Greeks 
ought not to be looked for in the Peloponnesus, nor in Attica or 
Doris, but in the valleys of the Caucasus ; for he maintains, that, 
in remoter ages, certain tribes, either with a view to conquest or 
in the pursuit of agriculture, came from the neighbourhood of the 
Caucasian isthmus into the cis-Euxine countries near the Haemus 
and Olympus.* The Caucasus therefore claims the attention of the 
Scholar more than any other spot on the Globe. 

But, notwithstanding the acknowledged importance of the 
Dj6b6I el-Alson very little information has hitherto been obtained 
in comparison with what has been achieved in other branches of 
j)hilology. The impracticability of much intercourse between 
Europeans and the people who inhabit the mountain chain of the 
Caucasus, and the great difficulty of acquiring their respective 
languages, have hitherto presented almost insurmountable impedi- 
ments in the paths of the studious inquirer. I therefore cheer Ailly 
responded to the call of the Philological Society of London to fill 
up, to a certain degree, the gap which remained in the field of re- 
search since the time of Klaproth,t by placing before their learned 
members and the public at large my '' English-^ircassian-Turkish, 
and Circassian-English-Turkish Dictionaries" which I trust will 
assist to lift the veil that has so long hung over the Caucasus, and 
facilitate the acquisition of a language spoken by its earliest 
inhabitants. To make it more easy for the student to penetrate 
into the spirit of the Circassian language, I deem it necessary to 
say a few words respecting the locality of the different districts 
which the Circassians now occupy; their religious observances, 
and the opinions of European and Oriental Scholars concerning 
their language. 

* V. Der Kaukasus und das Land dcr Kosaken, by Moritz Wagner, pp. 
19 and 20. 

f. Cliord-Beg-Mursin-Nogma, in St. Petersburg, is sjiid to have composed a 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Kabardian language. Sjogem and Dubois de 
Montperreux have made interesting rescarclies respecting the West-Caucasian 
languages. The latter is of opinion, that the languages spoken by the Cir- 
cassians, Kdb^rdians, and Abkhdses belong to the Tshoodish stock, and bear a 
close affinity to the Finnish language (v, Wagner's ** Dcr Kaulcasus," p. 20). 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to see any work written by these authors. 
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The Circassians call themselves the people of Addee-ghey (which 
word I take to signify *' Mountaineer,*' or *' Highlander/* from the 

Circassian "Attfighfigh" (cUUlji), "height" of a place), and 
occupy the territory of the Caucasus situated between the rivers 
Ssotscha (pr. Ssotshd) and IAh6,, the Lower Kuban (pr. Koob&n) 
and the Black Sea. To this territory belong the following pro- 
vinces : — 

The province of the Besstin^y (pr. B^een6-y), situated between 
the Urup (pr. Ooroop) and Chods (pr. Kh6ds). 

The province of the Machothi (pr. Mdkh6t-hee), between the 
L^ba and K6rs. 

The provinces of the Jegerukai (pr. Y^h6rook6i) ; the Ademi 
(pr. Ad6mee) ; and the T^mirgoi (pr. Temirg6i), situated on the 
coasts of the rivers Lllb6 and the Kuban, on the north-western 
boundaries of the province of the NSgdi*. 

The provinces of the Shane (pr. S-h^6) ; the Qatjukoi (pr. 
Grfityook6*i) ; and the Bsheduch (pr. Bs-heydookh), between the 
Schaoughwascha (pr. Sh^-o-oogw&shfi) and the Afips. 

The province of the Abasech (pr. Ab^kh) is bounded west by 
the district -inhabited by the Schapsuch (pr. Sh&psookh) ; south 
by the district of the Schapsuch and the XJbych (pr. Oobykh) ; 
east by the Schaougwascha ; north by the province of the Gatjukoi 
and that of the Bsheduch. 

The province of the TJbych, situated between the Schapsuch 
and the Dshighethi (pr. Ds-hig-het-hee). 

The province of the Schapsuch, which is bounded east by the 
province of TJbych, west by the province of Natchokudasch (pr. 
Ndtkho-koodlLsh), north by the Kuban, and south by the Pontus. 

The pitovince of the Natchokuadsch (pr. N6tkho-koo-fidsh), 
situated between the Taman, the Kuban, the province of the 
Schapsuch, and the Pontus. 

The province of the Karatschai (pr. Bl^at-tsh£i), near the 
sources of the Kuban and the province of the Nagai (pr. Ndg^ii.)* 

The province of the Nagai, between the Kuban and the Uib^, 

Since the appearance of Sheykh Manzoor the princes and nobles 

profess the Mookhamadan religion, and belong to the sect of the 

._ ■ __.^-^__— _— — - - - - — ■■ # 

* V. Die Volkcr dcs Kuukasus, by Fr. Bodcnstcdt, p. 171.. 
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Soonites, but the mass of the people adhere faith^ly to their 
former idolatrous worship. Their principal deities are : — 

I. Sheebley, the god of thunder, war, and justice. To him all 
the warriors address their supplications previous to their going to 
battle ; and if the result of the war be fevourable they sacrifice to 
him the best sheep of their flock. Should there be any thunder 
and lightning before the fighting commences they regard it as a 
good omen. The tree struck by lightning is regarded as holy; and, 
under its branches, the greatest criminal finds safe refuge. For 
the same reason they also consider a man stricken to death by 
lightning as holy, and he is interred with unusual honors. 

II. Tleps, the god of fire. The worship of this deity is pro- 
bably a mutilated fragment of the fire-worship practised by the 
Guebers; and of this old worship there are still many traces among 
the various tribes that live high up in the mountains. 

III. Sseosz6res (pr. Ssey-6-s'ts6r^) the god of the waters, rivers 
and winds. To this deity the sea and the clouds show obedience ; 
at his command the great masses of snow fall from the icy tops of 
the mountains, and springs of water flow spontaneously from the 
rocks. The husbandman who prays to that deity for. rain, pours 
a libation over the parched vegetation of the field. The young 
woman, the wife and the mother, if the objects of their love and 
attachment happen to be at sea, entrust their sacrifices to a river 
discharging itself into the ocean, believing the waves to carry the 
holy message before the deity, whose throne is in the deep; and 
Sseosz^res, on his part, makes known his answer to his devout 
worshippers by the rushing winds or the moving clouds. 

rV. Sekutcha (pr. Sey-koo-t'kh6) the god of travellers. He 
extends his dominion over those who travel on foot, and favours 
particularly the individual who sets out on a holy pilgrimage. He 
rewards hospitality with blessings and prosperity, whenever it is 
practised cheerfully and disinterestedly. On the arrival and at 
the departure of a traveller, the master of the house always offers 
a libation to this deity. 

V. Mesitcha (pr. Mey-see-tTdiS) the god of forests, is wor- 
shipped in the shadow of groves ; these being generally consecrated 
to him, as well as to the other deities. As far as the foliage of 
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the tree selected for worship extends, the criminal who there takes 
refuge is sure to find a safe asylum ; as it was formerly, in the 
temples of the Greeks and Bomans. Under the shadow of the 
consecrated oaks in the forest, the old men of the tribe assemble 
to administer justice. There a^o coimsel is held respecting war 
or peace, and it is in such a consecrated spot that the people 
assemble previous to their going to battle.* 

The Circassian language is considered one of the most difficult 
in the world ; it differs both in the nature of the words and the 
S3mtactical constructions from all other Caucasian languages. 
More than this, the pronunciation is so difficult, that even, the 
most distinguished linguists find it hard to imitate the soimd of a 
syllable as uttered by the mouth of the Addee-ghey people. 

Klaproth expresses himself on this subject in the following 
words " La langue tcherkesse est une des plus difficiles du monde 
h prononcer, et aucun alphabet n'en pent compldtement peindre 
les sons. Elle offire sur-tout, dans plusieurs lettres, un claquement 
de langue impossible It imiter, et ime modification excessiyement 
multiplile des yoyelles et des diphthongues. Plusieurs consonnes 
se prononcent si fort du gosier, qu*aucun Europ6en n'en pent rendre 
les sons.''t It is related among the Turks, that on one occasion, a 
Sultan of great repute for his learning sent an eminent student, 
belonging to the College of the Ool&m£ at Constantinople, to the 
Caucasus, for the purpose of there acquiring a knowledge of the 
Addee-ghey language, with the tdtimate intention of compiling a 
Grammar and Dictionary. Afber being absent for a considerable 
time, he returned to his master hopeless of success, and carrying 
in his hand a bag of pebbles. ** There," said he, shaking the bag, 
*^ I can giye you no better imitation than that of the sounds of the 
language spoken by that peoplc^J 

They have no Alphabet of their own ; no Grammar or Dic- 
tionary; no literature whatever, except some poetry, in which 
they give vent to their feelings, on occasions of victory or defeat ; 

♦ Die Volker des Kaukasus, by Pr. Bodenstedt, pp. 201 and 202. 
t Voyage au Mont Caucase et en G^rgie, par M. Jules Klaproth, tome 
second, p. 381. 

X Spencer, in his " Travels in Circassia,** vol. ii., p. 176, relates a similar 

storv. 
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but they are supposed, as I stated before, to be the original 
inhabitants of the Caucasus. On this account alone the student 
should endeavour to form a better acquaintance with them than 
he has hitherto attempted ; because by such knowledge he may be 
the means of supplying the long-required link in that chain of 
languages by which some of the first races of mankind com- 
municated. 

I have composed this Dictionary, together with a Grammar 
and Dialogues of the Circassian language, whilst in company with 
five, ten, and sometimes twenty of the Addee-ghey people. I 
communicated with them in the Turkish language, and put down, 
in writing, in their presence, every word which I heard from them ; 
I then read it over to them, and made them translate the same 
into Turkish, so that I could convince myself of having expressed 
with correctness every sound as it feU from their Ups. I was not 
satisfied with one examination of each sentence, word, or syllable, 
but I caused my companions, on various occasions during a period 
of six months, to listen to my reading and pronouncing their 
language, and made them always translate it again into Turkish. 
Sometimes, I used to invite new comers from their different 
provinces, and I had the satisfaction of hearing them translate the 
Circassian words which I read to them by such Turkish words as I 
had in my manuscript. 

I have adopted the Arabic Alphabet with some of the Persian 
and Turkish letters, so as to enable me to express every soimd of 
the Addee-ghey language. With regard to the mode of tran- 
scribing it by English letters, I thought it best to approximate it 
as much as possible to the usual English pronunciation, that the 
English student may acquire a knowledge of that language with 
but little trouble. It will, however, be necessaxy, that he should 
pay attention to the following remarks in reference to the pro- 
nunciation of some of the vowels and diphthongs and a few of the 
consonants : — 

The letter " a," when it is to have the sound of ** a" as in 
" barter," is expressed by the accent above ; thus " ii. " 

*'i," when representing the soimd which it has in the word 
"be" is expressed **'ee" except in monosyllables as "it," "fit" 
where the letter retains its usual form. To express a sound like 
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that which "ey" has in "money," "honey," <fec., I have invariably 
adopted the diphthong- "ey." 

" o" represents the same sound which it has in the word "abode," 
and whenever particular stress is to be laid on the sound it is 
followed by the letter " h." 

** 00 " represents the soimd it has in " moon." 

" A" gives the sound of the French ^' u," as in the word " bu," 
"su." 

" eu" expresses the sound which that syllable has in the French 
word " peur." 

"g" when it represents the sound it has in the English word 
"get" is expressed by "gh," and when it is to have the soimd like 
«g"in"gin"by"dj." 

"gh" indicates the guttural sound of the letter "r"as pro- 
nounced by the natives of Berlin in the word " Braten," " Brunnen." 

"kh" expresses the sound of the "ch" in the German word 
" Buch" or that of the « j " in the Spanish word "junta." 

I have affixed to this Dictionary a Table containing the Arabic 
Alphabet with some of the Turkish and Persian letters, together 
with their names and the corresponding English letters. The 
student, or traveller in the Caucasus will find this exceedingly 
useful, as he will have the opportunity thereby afforded to him 
of making the Circassian Chief or Priest of the community 
pronounce the Addee-ghey word by pointing it out to him in the 
book. 

In conclusion I have to observe that in the whole of the Dic- 
tionary as well as in my Granmiar and the Dialogues, there is not 
a single word which I have copied from any printed book, or 
manuscript; but that I have extracted, as it were, every word from 
the mouth of the Circassian and tested the accuracy of my pro- 
nunciation in the manner before described. 

L. LOEWE. 

4, Buckingham-place, Brighton, 
Ma^y 1854. 
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The <ic«\i (FAihhd) -^- expresses the sound of & in "farm;" as 
ji\ (dldr). 

The ij^ {K^srd) —^ represents the e in "met;" as 2^jjj 
{bSdidey)y and the short i in "pin;" as ^^ {sin)', preceding ^^ 
{yd)y it expresses the long ee in " bee;" as J!LjJ\ dreeskSr, 

The <u^ (Dhdmtnd) -^ sounds like the u in "bull" or "pull;* 
as , jjft^^ (soodSdo). 

The syllable ^,\ represents either the sound of (wy or the 
sound of euy (ou is invariablj pronounced as in the word '^ our/ 
and «tt as in the French word " peur '). 

The letter . (wdv), preceded by a consonant, expresses either 
the sound of o in the word "bone," as \]b»i (ghotd), or the French 
u in "bu," as il\yti (shw-ish). 

^•^~ represents the sound of eye, 

"^^ ^Jc^ (MSdddh) signifies extension, and extends the sound 
of \ (a), over which it is placed; thus ^^^ {ahb). 

"^ s}4Jb (ffamzd) softens the letter over which it is placed; 
as in .J ;\j (tazin). 

^^ JjiXuuJ {Teshdid) — to make the letter sound as if it were 
doubled . 

-^ ^ >" (Djesm) is placed over the letters which have no vowel 
points. 

The following words will show the student the mode in which 
the Oriental vowels will be represented in this Dictionary :— 
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xliii 3 for sehtlo read sehtlo. 
S f<iT ,^J^ read .Jio 

xliv 4 /or ^^ r«ui ^^li? 

11 for pshahsi read pshabsee. 
23 for ^^ read ^^\ 

m O 

xlv 1 for \s,Jm^ f^od li^juguitf 
7 for^ nahsh r^oc^ nahsli. 

17 for dijjM ^««^ ^^-^.5j 

xlvi 5 /or ^^ read ^^^It 

10 /o?* zeyeesha read zeyeeshd. 

11 /or 8h6glia read shdghd. 
xlvii 5 /or shekoo read sh^koo. 

1 6 /or ^^ reoki ^jr^lt 

20 /or ^jTjl »wd ^^j!lS 
li 12 for sigii r«flk2 seegii. 

25 /or ftMjly noo-ej-soo read yj\^ noo-ej-su. 

lii 5 /or ^j^^j read ^^j 
15 /or zehr read z61ir. 

21 /or ^j^ readi ^^L 
liv 8 for bzegh rawi bz6gli. 

Ivi 12 for UA * m ^«wi -LuaJ .Lii 
Ivii 1 for ^i^'^A read <U»j|^ 

2 /or tlogba reodf tlogbd. 
Iviii 7 /or ^y reoc? ^j^vU 

lix 12 for <Li)l«. rea{^ ^U 

Ix 7 /or dukatkba reac? diikdtkbd. 
10 for ts6gha read ts6gbd. 

Ixi 16 /or CJJ^^ read cl)J^ 



s 

Page line 

Ixi 23 for ^^ read ^^Wj;, 
Ixiv 22 for kittpaghe read kittpdghey. 
Ixvi 15 for pahboosh read pdhboosh. 

11 for jreehpaboosh read yeehpdboosh. 

1 8 for bezer read bez6r. 

24/or ^./tUj V. - jU^U read ^jEUjl. - }Ji>\s. 

Ixvii 1 for ^^j read ^^\j 

6 for reykdh read reykhdh 

'^ J^ ^y ''^^ u^j^' 
Ixix 24 /or ^^^ read ^^^ 

Ixx 9 /or t^^lL read ^^IL 

20 /or zeeghadshas read zeeghddshds. 

Ixxi 1 for ^^IL reoe? u^U? 

Ixxii 1 for J^^j^'^ - 2;j4^jlt r«ic? ^U,^^1L • ^►^ojlL 
Ixxiii 19 for ^.i^l^^^ reoc? j.:b-^lj^^^ 

•ay 

24 /or ^^y read ^j^jU 
Ixxiv 8 /or ^\^j rtfoc? ^bbJ 

21 /or j^U^ r«K^ JU. 

Ixxv 15 /or T^^*u*^^-9 s'z'show-Ah reoc? T(^*Iuma-> s'z'shou-dh. 
Ixxvi 5 /or ahsH r^oc^ dhsli. 

13 /or ^^ read ^jr.11, 

Ixxvii 15 for ^y^ read ^^lU 
Ixxviii 12 for mehfok read m6hfok. 
15 /or ^IS reflc^ ji\i 

Ixxix 5 /or {^^j^\i read ^^^J;^ji 



yO ^-'O 



Insert after line 21 as follows : — 



Tribute, 8. <dj<U sheytey (Circ.), -.\^ ^j (Turk.) 
Ixxxi 4 /or c^fc>)j^j>j '•«»^ ^*^V^JL-' 



4 

Fage line 

Ixxxii 4 for tzshghdgd read te'shghdgi. 
13 for etkhoo read etkboo. 



Ixxxiii 15 for ^^j read ^^\j 

20 for ^^ read ^^IL 

21 for aikwehslogha read sikw^hslogh^. 
Jxxxv 11 for Z8h6 mw? z'shd. 

Ixxxvii 7 /ar ^y mw^ ^^jj 
Ixxxviii 19 /or ^-y n?ac? ^^U 



Enolish. 



Able^ a. (apt^ fit) 
Able^ v.n, tobe able 
Above, prep. 
About, prep. 
Abridge, v.a. 
Absent, a. 

Abenrd, a. 
Accept, v.a. 

Accommodate, v.a. 
(one*8 self to cir- 
cumstances) 

Accomplish, v.a. 

Account, v,a. 

Accustom, v.a. 

Ache, 8. (pain, 
smaxt) 

Acquaintance, s. 

Across, ad. 
(athwart) 

Across, ad. (ob- 

liqudy) 

Address, «. (a di- 
rectiob) 

Adorn, v.a. (to 
clean) 

Advantage, s. 
Advise, v.a» 
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C1BOA88IAK. 



aJa-l. w6sht6 



^ X 

^ 



^J^ -Awj psee shooney 
<Uyjl ^hpsej 

<tt > ^l-»i *-V* tshitlem ghey 
<Uil,^_^UM^ t'z'shee-6fm6 



TUBKIBB. 



U^ 



J.l* iUjajj or (^^^ aj 

yeeh mep; tipsh^h voonem 
j\j\jj\ 6rzdrdr 

[s-ya JylS k^booloo tzogh^ 

^^\^ jeyzejghej 

j^4-i)il oohshoohn 

^LuJb l^^sdbeel 
L> - I sh6gha f 

./y tfi y6hs6n 

Iji ^5 -L|j - ^j^^ ^y* 

mouy {Iz-zey, wdt-we ghood 
Ijo^C^U^ sodtsheedd 

AX^ ^s boott^y 
dLi»^l3 n&hshey 

tshitley ookoodshook 

» A * Tt • 1 fooghabzee-l 
J'^^^i^^^^ i neesht j 

U^ iLu f^i<i^ tsoghd 
Ms Mi/ ddhehee ) 



^1 



4_5W>^' 









a 



11 



Enolish. 


CiRCABSIAN. 


Turkish. 


After, prep» 


.OUu yeytdhney 


iyj^ 


- t;/ 


Afternoon, «. 


^jlh j.j\ iru 


A-j^ - 


. i^JoS'l 




shdgdoosh, yey-ken-dee 


\Jy 




Afraid, a. 


(jufcthlk^ shtdbsh 




J*;>i 


Again, ctd. 


<0U>- JD yed khan6h 




^1/^" 


Again (once more) 


<tt Us-8 JJS^^ ®S"^ skhdghe 




>^" 


Again, ad. (more) 


Ul^ yetkhdnd 




us'^'^ 


Against, prep. 


o ^ o o 

m§sh6dshndt, tleyn6gh 


r'J i^y 


* • 

- r^ 


A^inst, prep, 
(oontnury) 


J^UxlJJbil uhdsheendt 

^ O CO o 




* • 


Age, «. 


dem tshee nemtsheerey tzoon 




c^V. 


Ah! int. 


jVj vfl6h 




C^^^ 


Air, 8. 


.y ^, „j ... 




!^ 


Aim, 8. (end, de- 

Bign) 






rir* 


Alas ! int. 


^ijlj vAia 




u^!^ 


AU, a. 


jhil eezdbk 




O V 


All over 


^^ psonghee 




*J;jyfc 


All together 


jyj^ ps6rik 




t>*^ 


Almanac, 8. 


iUUjji* roozndmey 




^Ujj^ 


Almost, dd. 


IJ4£v.»^ot« mddsbokhoond 


( 


|_?jJli» J^ 


Alms, 8. 


^ zee 




<tJiJw> 


Alone, a. 


o 

<U-A JLiJ ^ ; zeh fit sh6m6h 




•ilU 



y y 



• • • 

111 



English. 


ClRCASSIAN. 


Turkish. 


Already, ad. 




Jfc\C> hegh-ded 


u^ 


Also, ad* 




o 
Vi^*rt-^fAAfjoJ 8fiz£rlida^lin8ht 


^^ 


Alter, to, V, 
change) 


(to 


h&dem n^mtsheere shoghon 
shib ghdtleemey r6khon 


Ci-«;i^O 


Althoiigh,a(^.| 
withstanding, 
ever) 

Always, ad. 


not- 
liow- 


Uuu. seb-k&h 

• 

t^nba dzokh songbee 




Amusement, 8 
Anchor, «. 


• 


ooshooghey weyghotsoon 
(juwj«lj Itoli kdhd woors 


• 


Ancle, 8, 




jy^ L^ *^®® yeybook 


Ji> 


Angel, 8, 




iij\/% m61aeekey 


^> 


Angels, 8, 




JLioX« m^laeeksher 


>U 


Anger, s. 






i^^\ 


Angry, a. 




ULrf^]^ r&goosAgh& 


L^> 


Animal, 8. 




^^jjjjo billim 

M M t 

^0 


Jj:^^ 


Answer, 8, 




tjuutoy boohshd 




Any, a. (any < 


[>ne) 


c:^oo2^j rnypit 


^C^ 


Appear, v. a. 
come in sight] 

Appearance, 8 

pect) 

Apple, 8. 


(to 
. (as- 


jjJ^Uj z6ghat-louy 
U^Uj z6khdtldghd 
<0 ^ see-y6h 




Application, 8. 
dustry) 


(in- 


*l^ y6gd 


^ o 



IV 



English. 


Circassian. 


TtTBEIBH. 


Arise, v.a. 


'^^^ 'L^ i kheezo \ 
r^y^ V^ 1kh6gh6sh6j 


eUK _ j^^ 


Ann, 8. (the limb 
from the hand to 
the shoulder) 

Army, *. 


ij^ dzey 


Jy 


Arrive, v.a. 


>^,iu» snehso 




Arrow, s. 


^!> bzey 


J^< 


Artery, «. 


i^L^Lji? ts&ee-pey 


>*l^ 


Artilleryman, 8. 


^-i»fc)iy»t topoo-dshe 


LS^ 


As, eonj, (like) 


bedde derate psheekho r6kh6 


uW l^ 


As soon 


J. , ses-wed 


-^^ 


Ashes, 8. 


<Li»b y^sh^h 


J/ 


Astonished, to be 


\'\^ a1 ^t*^ fwoo-tesh-1 
Uy ^^ ^^^ 1 zoo-dgha / 


/Jm4mw» Vm> 


At, prep, (near to, 
in, by, on) 

Attempt v.a, (to 
try) 


ytJjl^ kdztsho 


•• 


Antumn, 8. 


shagho, gh&tsh&hpey 


j/ - j^. ^r> 


Avaricious, a. 


J:iy^^ya tSOOpgOtsush 


j^ 


Awake, a. 


•J 

\iJLi\ ^^ kouy eehshooyd 


c?iky 


Away, ad. (absent; 
be gone, let us go) 


^t^ nekwdh 




Awry, ad, (ob- 
liquely, asquint) 


O ^ X o 


^^iLii - ^^^ 


Bachelor, s. 


rCu ItoLl JsU k&t shahabtey 


J^ 


Back, 8, 


4^^.^0ulJ:> tsheeb 


*jj\ - tljy- 



Enolish. 


ClBOASaiAN. 


TtTRKISH. 


Back, ad. 


jiijljl oh-oohah 




^ 


Backgammon, s. 


Aij pahey 




J.lt 


Bad, a. 

Bail, i. (earety) 


bflbz&gbey, bzaghoy 


f^ 




Baker, i. 


tflh^kh zkh^sLeyree 




_~^T 


Balance,*, {ii pair 

of 8calesi Ihe dif- 
ference of au no- 


t^r4ioo, w^z-ney zfikho'ahee 




^j!/ 


B^r'l (cannon- 
ball) 


(_;Uj^^^a^ shey-ee-pieh 


.-/ 


Ci-iij 


Baad,«.(abaiiilage 


Kj pka 




^ 


Baptism, ». 
Barber, a. 


paeemee egooUhoo let 
,.T Mt.t /tahilkhsee^ 
■^ V^ ^ Shzey )■ 
,,„^i> j.;ij_, skhoo cepeee 




;-'. 

yy 


Barrel, s. 


^IJo^ kheekdee 




L5?^ 


Bath, a. 


.1^ hhdmam 




r>^ 


Bathe. v.a. 
Battle, s. 


^Ulijl ogbafewkin 






Be, r.m. 
Beam, s. 
Board, ». 

Beast( of burden), s 
Beat, iJ, (to strike) 


^^^ rfikhoon 

jjiilsUdi. tehga-tlesh 

^Ll _ ULi 
sh^g!i&, ahakey 

sh'aliee goobzfighey 


i>i 


- Jr' 
Ah 



VI 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Beautifal, a. 


iJljb\i^ d&hshey 


Jj/ 


Because, conj, (for, 
on his accoont) 


SjjJ^ L^^ <l^J ^JJJ 

b^6 d6seh gub sheezeh 
ci^oo ; z6ppet 


Vj 


Bed, 8. 


-vi-i^^j woshekir 


cJJiijJ 


Bee, 8, 


<tuJ bshey 


c:^jT 


Bees, 8, 


<LlituJ b'shey-shey 


>^' 


Beef, 8. 


JjuulJ? tshey-mil 


siW 


Beer, «. 


r^/ ^ •" I manim 


**^e 


Before, prep. 


6pheded, ep-h6Ii 


jj' - 4;^j 


Begin, v. 


b6hse sehghu-zdze 




Beginning, 8, 


&reerd&, bohl shiidet 


V 


Behold, VM. (to 
look upon) 

Believe, v. 


,dku yeptley 
ajj^ mtihbkey 




Belly, 5. 


^A.vj neebey 

y 


^^ 


Below, ad. 


i^ if^\ ooh sheygey 


»Ar.Li.l 


Bend, v,a. 


^\\s.»\ z6hghazkhd 


cUri 


Better, a, (superior) 


'^ "^y y "^y y y 

metnefer, zefer zogha 


•^-Ji^ 


Better (camp, deg,) 


C-^Jftf^ /ib bdslnahoodet 


Ji^ O^ 


Between, prep. 


^juUfhUL^ et-k&htsh 


>jlL>1j\ 



Vll 



English. 


CiRCABSIAN. 


Turkish. 


Between sunrise 
and midday 

Big, a. 


1j1j4£^i rokhw&hd& 




Bill of exchange, 8, 


\r .{' ftsheetleel 
t^ J^ { tzigh ) 


^^Acl^ AlSlJ^ 


Bind, V, 


j£«^ (c^^^ '^P^® sh6gh6 


6^. 


Bird, 8. 


,!j bzoo 


* • 


Bitter, a. 


^ J digh-ghee 


t/r^ 


Black, a. 


hj»-i) shoodz^h 


tU^ — »^ 


Black Sea, s. 


Ijjl^jJ* shish-oozd 


/>y 


Blind, a. 


^*^..J nes-shu 


^/ 


Blood, 8. 


,Lx1j kleeh, ^ kl^h 

•• 


Ji 


Blow, 8, 


<tiaJu nedshey 




Blue, a. 


<U3Us-> skhi^ntey 


C^TjU 


Blunt, a. (dull) 


pew b'dshee neb 




Board, «. (nourish- 
ment, to live in a 
house and pay for 
lodging and eating) 

Board, s. (a flat 
piece of wood) 

Body, 8. 


^^^..Aj^^ shehnisht 

•JL^Uk; pkh&mbii 
Itojjuut* wetshooz 

^1^1^ 'j>5' 4^ 

leeghanee shore sho-ey-oo 
'2bJ^S\ ^dshooz 




Boil, V. 


^.j-sk-Mj steer-rookho 


J4>l,i^jv 


Boiled meat, 8, 


^•-ij jjj liz-shooa 


CL^^eM^S 



Tin 



English. 



Circassian. 



Turkish. 



Bold, a. 
Bolster, s. 
Bond, 8, 

Bone, 8, 
Book, 8. 



Boot, 8, (covering 
for legs) 

Bospborus, the, 8, 
(in Constantinople) 

Bow, 8, (a fiddle- 
stick) 

Bow, 8. 
Boy, 8. 
Brain, 8, (brains) 



Bread, 8, 

Breadtb, 8. 
Break, v»a. 
Breakfast, 8, 
Breakfast, vm. 
Breast, s. (bosom) 
Breath 
Bridge, 8. 
Bridle, 8. 



:^J^ tlookhooz 
l^.^^vU..-. 8teesb6ghd 

GOO O O 

skha-tshes psbehnsbt 
2fLlj psbdh, \A^^ kutsb^ 






keetab, tsheetlish 
^\\j^ shdzmey 

jo^vi» shooghoon 

tfduyjLuouuJ psheendbsee 

jb ^\j zaghan d&k 

Sii^ k&dla, ^L) sdghoo 

s&htsook, 6shkhdkdtz 

o ^ o 

tsh&kbii, tshouykh 
OjUjLI sh&bgh&det 

UajUUo seebeta 

iajujl ^tlk^jd? teehshey-isht 

o 

JaAjulJuIJblL tdhtishensht 

M 

y^ bgh6, LkUuo sib-kli4 

/tPfl,,< \rj zegb ^bs6f6 
^/ kofihr 

1^ shMh^ U^ sh6-&h 












'I 



IX 



English. 



Bring, v.a. 

Broad, a. (large, 
wide) 

Bronze, 9. 
Broom, s. 
Brother, «. 

Brother-in-law, s. 

Broth, 8, 

Burden, 8, 

Easiness, s. (buy- 
ing and selling) 

But, conj\ (except) 
Butcher, 8. 



Circassian. 






sib-shok 



Butter, 8. 



Button, 8. (a knob 
for the fastening of 
clothes) 

Buy, v,a. 

Calf, 8. (thick part 
of the leg) 

Calf, «. (the young 
of a cow) 

Calf's head, s. 

Camp, 8, (the order 
of tents for soldiers) 
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•1^ k&kh 
UIG, Bhkhghk 
: *,j dsherz 
l^«-l*3Us^, pkhdnshookhd 

coo 

istzsh^, s*shey 

o 
o 

iUjJ leb-sey 

o 

auuJaj yit-sh6 
^^^ shen-ten 

shey-eb, skh^ghe, oozdk 

tsher zoo keerer dr^r^y 
JjAaAu*^ khsdbtshee 

O Oi>.«w ^ 

tkhoo-tdatsh, tkho 

2(4juut tshoo 

tUjU^ tkhdbshey 



Turkish. 



^ ^y 



tleey-ey kap, tley g&p 

o 

il^iLii sh'key 

\,2^ aiL& shkey skhft 

gheezoo ghldet, dz^hsh 















J 



jJU 






EUGUSH. 



CmmpftigD, 9. 






Jt 



keapokkM^di 



Cfto, tf.n. (to be ^^ 

mble) I ^^, 

Candle, #. (taper) ! UUxl>.^; woetagb^ 

Candlestick, #. c-^UUU? UUl*. 

■r 

I weetagiia tigli£n£p 

Cannon, «. (a great ! ^^J top 

Cap, 9, (the Turk- y^U _ liU _ -^U 

**^ pkghd, pagba, pahoo 

Carcass, <. (dead 
body cf an animal) 

Care, <. 



;l*f fAi 



r^ 



c; 



'> 



Carrier, <. (one 
who carries) 

Carry, v. (to con- 
Tey by ^laod or 
or water) 



Cartilage, <. 

Cat, «. 
Catch, V, 
Caps, 4. 

Cash-box, 9, (mo- 
ney-chest) 

Castle, «. 

Oastle, <. (the in- 
terior) of the Dar- 
danelles, on the 
European side 

Cattle, <• 
CaiiBO, «. (reason) 



^jU^ khiideh 
Ja***Jk-uLj jf goobeJiist 

j^j ^\ji hdn lekhreer 
m^g^shey, hldid 

yo-oort, shaghazm^ 



«« o 



aJjv3 kettoo 

JU0.1 oobid 
-.J 

paghdsh^r, pAghoshey 
i^\^ pldidntey 

<tSU ka&ley 



o ^ 



woot-keebz boshishkhamoo 

^jjjjj billim 

• ", ' f 86b6boo \ 

'J*-JJ ^ trokhoo-dj 














xi 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Cavern, «. 




lA^ - cri^ 


Cease, v. 


cu^duuJ^l^ kakhoonsht 


J^ 


Celebrated, p.part. 

» 


bouy dhzee tlehferit 


jy^ 


Certain, a. 


UusA-tf tseepkd 


•^-^-^ 


Certainly, ad, (in- 
deed) 

Chain, s. 


ij:^oj : zeppet 

4AA^_f pSdh 




Chair, 8. 


il^U; pkhateyghey 




Chamber, s. 


^It.kl dtsh^sh 

y 


it,^ 


Change, v. 


-jLi4^\ eykhohsheen 


CJ-«/ui^4> 


Chaste, a. (pure) 
Cheap, a. 


n^msihsin hbkz zoyoghoshey 
in-sapee ohsheetok 




Cheat, 8, (a fraud) 


psee sh^h ghs6bash 


•* 


Cheek, 8. 


^ nihk 


o^ 


Cheeks, ». 


'* y " y '^ y 

nek kher kleesheedey 


^^. 


Cheese, «. 


aijjhb p^hyey 


M 


Chest, 8. (a large 
box) 

Child, 8. 


iUuli^ pkhantey 

•• 

d'yaley(ordj&ley), tshlihley 




Childhood, s. 


d^il^*1.LA-^ sit-shey-l&gh 


<J%«r>r 


Chimney, s. 


j^Jjl ohdjok 


o^y 



62 



» • 

xu 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Chin, 8, 


Lij dshA, ^j dsh6 




Choose, t>. 


'\u j^hzdkh 


cx«Jj;(,i 


Church, 8. 


dsh^mey^ meyshitter 


•• 


Cipher, 8. (the cha- 


<tu*t<b yeyhtshey 


•• 


Ttuster (0) in nnm- 


y 


berinji;; the initials 






of a person's name) 


y 




Circle, «. 


,^U-^ khdfeheye 


*/J'> 


Circumstance, 8. 


zerr6h shittem y6tsht 


J^ 


Citizen, 8. 


sh6hdr mookeye-key 


jinr" 


Clandestine, a. 


<Ud»tf s^hpey 


' ^/ 


Clean, a. 


iolS kdhbzey 


^^. ->«■" 


Clear, a. (plain. 


«« c .« «« 




distinct) 


oohshoo, birghillu rokhood, 
bish ghildey, oshok 




Cleft, 8. (flaw. 


UU kagha 


J-^V - OjV. 


scratch) 


^^ / 




Clever, a. 


dp h6ghee k'eye-key 


^^ j^JoS^ 


Cloak, 8. 


^ tsoo, ^ tsee 


i^^Us^ 


Cloth, 8. 


<G<L^ shehkey 


t ** 


Cloud, 8. 


woz shabshey, washabshey 


"^h. - "^3". 


Coarse, a. (gross. 


\^ ^» %9 

d^^^\ ooghoonmey 


Us 


thick, rough, rude) 


y ^^^ 


• 



* • • 

ZIU 



English. 


ClBOASSIAN. 


Turkish. 


Coffee, 8, 


s^ kdhway 


'r? 


Cold, a. 


tshee-ett-sha, tshee-yey, 
tsheeydh 


or* 


Collect, V. (to 

gather) 


H^^ oghdyd 


<>^.> 


Colour, 8, 


J:^j\ ^zsh 


CiJj 


Comb, 8, 


<LlL« mihshey 


Jl> 


Come, V. 


^^1^ kdhkooy^y 


«iUK 


Comfortable, a. 


seegoa pshe f^d^t 


c:^b 


Command, v. a. 


dfj(^ kdeegh6y 


O^Jirt^. 


Commerce, 8. (traf- 
fic) 

Common, a. 


Aj *i fihen ten 
jJb*MJL;- nemtshoohz 




Companion, s. (as- 
sociate, boy) 

Compare, v. 


peddey y^boogh^z sli6n6r 




Compassion, 8. 


^ c^jL- J^good shouy-oo 


r^ - ^^^ 


Compel, V, 


Ljs^ •juLjuwj sib-shoo gheesd 


«^^jy->»- 


Complaint, 8. 


(1,/ l;y or) cy,t l^^ 

bokhdot (or bordot)touy-yeeh 
yish-shdghey 


•• 


Compose, v.a. 


J<G.U woo-key-ner 




Confectionary, «. 
(sweetmeats) 


^*^AM) sd-shookh 


4/^ 


Conjecture, v.w. 


UUl::.^ s^tshdghd 


cJv*;-. 



XIV 



English. 



Conquer, v. 
Consolation, s. 



Constantly, (td, 
(ever) 

Content, a. 

Continent, 8. (land 
not disjoined by 
the sea from other 
lands) 

Convent, ». (a re- 
ligious house) 

Convince, v. 
Cook, 8, 



Circassian. 



Copper, 8, 



Copy, 8, 

Com, 8, (seeds 
which grow in ears) 

Comer, «. (angle, 
nook) 

Corpse, 8, (a dead 
body) 

Cost, v.n. 



Costume, «. (cha- 
racteristic dress) 

Cough, 8, 
Cough, V. 



Council, 8, (coun- 
sel) 



^^ shoon 

tkhoy-seesha ghd, kdkdsh 

V> - V -• 

z^hpeet, zehp6t 
sj\j r&zey 

/t^^j,fl^„l^ tsheeley 



JLjUl^ monaster 

\^«£ iuU jiLrf seyzis gh6tka 

shoonaz, liz-khd sheyrer 

^ V -> y -^ 

6ghaploy, w&hptley 
f^^jyfi ^Jus^ seefey tsiiret 



Turkish. 






Wo 



l)aAam.>> 



2^^ 



A A 



1 111 J I . ^ 



bemsbesh 



^y^ yogbun, ^^ ghon 
^j^l^L khahdey 

M M u .yy*' 

yeyzogha seplinisbt 
<Liay^J ddhshey 



<^ 



c o 



al^ p'sgay 



y 

o 



y > y 

apsgey, waps'gey 

•J 

nabsib yoo-or6kho 
U-^j|.\^^ buy-orookbo 



»• • 






_ i\i 






XV 



English. 



Count, V. 
Countryman, s. 
Couple, 8, (a pair) 
Courage, 8, 



Course, «. (run) 

Court, 8, 

Courteous, a. (civil, 
polite) 

Cover, v.a. 

Covering, «. (any- 
thing that covers) 

Cow, 8. 

Craft, 8. (cunning, 
Blyness) 

Create, v.a. 

Creation, 8, 

Creator, «. (God) 

Creature, 8. 

Credit, 8, (belief, 
trust reposed) 

Crooked a. (bent, 
curved) 

Cross, «. 

Crown, «. (a dia- 
dem worn on the 
heads of Sove- 
reigns) 

Crown, 8. (the top 
of the head) 



Circassian. 



-juJ? v_^j^la tsheep-tshee 
iJuJb^J n6kh6sh 
j^ tghok 

tl^khoob kh^ded 
tfjuJ?»c ghotshee 

4 /v,V . tshey 

jj^Jublj aJJt tleyzansh 

• U:, takb 
Z. 

^1^^ tsbooan 
1^ sb'kdh 

Jb\*-i\ju9 tseppasboodhz 
j|^ ^jj z6ghd khwo 
V>oi...m 6t-sif-d& 
,;Ujo ^U? TdmKeeghdz6 

tA*ji cf>'^ *^<'"y ^^^ 

.tUUkt bittey 

M • 

y y 

N^ *,j dshoowdhr 
I) Ifuujdi? tlees-hd pd 



Turkish. 



'^ «*. 



o o 



tsh'kh^ sheegoo-a yook^shee 
peym&tsh 






'J 



Iaaa^- 



A « 



^Ot _ 






J^i^ - 



Lsi;/. 



\ _ 






^ 



U" 



^ 



(^ *aj jjiU 



XVI 



English. 



Cruel^ a. 

Cry, V. (to scream^ 
to bawl) 

Cacumber, s. 

Cudgel, V, (to cane, 
to beat) 

Current, a. (valid) 
Corse, v.a. 
Curtain, s. 
Custom, 8, 



Customary, a. 



Cut, v,a. 

Damage, s. 

Danger, s, (peril) 

Dance, s. 

Dance, v. 

Dark, a. (dusky, 
obscure) 



Darkness, «. 



Date, 8. 



Daughter, «. 



Circassian. 



o o 



iJL^ tl^hsh 

oghon, m6h-k'u^h 
tg^jui^^ nehsfaeeboog 

<)^j dl6gh^ 

^ A . >• . f kh6neh ) 
?;^J ^^ y zish-rey | 

v_ -iUi < eptleb 



• * > 



shdhbzey, shdbzeh 

sh&bzeh sht6, deygha 

•J 

fj^«-^,y V^^ sheen 
^^t n ^ tsogho 
iLoJJUutf ts^peezy^gd 
^^^^^ oohghee 

m^zdhsh^, atshiler-bo- 
mezdhsh^ 

m6zdhsh6, meys&shey 

i^yo ^Ij 2fJJu 

b6dd6 ddsh tsoghey 

psdhsey, soopshdz (or 
sipshaz) 



Turkish. 



SsaUBU. 


ClRCASSlAH. 


Tdbkish. 


Dawn, (. 

Day. /. 

Day after to-mor- 


kh6bso, neyfer^Eoglid 
mShpey.mSfifey 
nou-Bhel-noush-miah 
nfthsheb uashlmiah 




Day before yea- 
totd.y, t 


^ V^ Ujt togha 8eneL6b 




Dead, a. 


Ult tUghi 


uUjt 


Deaf, 0. 


jfjj deygoo 


>L 


Dear, a. 


wdkbfi gh^ti«kh£ 


;l« 


Deatb, a. 


/jjU hSdeygbo 


fJ^' 


Debt, 1. 


ijo^ talieepey 


^J}! 


Decent, «. 


(_Aa1^-.jj p^hsoowaLsh 


.,-,11. 


Deceive, v. 




tfV^^jJ 


Deed, s. 


^■^ sh'ahee 


Jf 


Deep, a. 


jy kooh 


^^^ 


Defence, s. (pro- 
Dafend, *. 


Uj^ tenb£ 

fLiJj lJ-^L tenba-pfi-ahey 




Degree, s. (step) 


^j derekfi 


*rjJ 



XTlA 



Biwuni. 


ClBCAMIAH. 


TURKIBH. 


Demand, 9.a. (to 
aik, to require) 

Departure, i. 


ju,^ kkased, juJ k's^ 
^^ ^xjj beenee kedi 




5/ 


Derision, $. 


^jIiWmiX^ mis-kh^resh 




f^iJLu^ 


Desert, $. (wilder- 
neM) 

Desert, «. (desert- 
ed plaees) 

Desire, «. (wish) 
Destroy, v. 


arjjiU meyzzey 
i<^^yy. bog6dsbee 

Jl^jl obkb&ner 




Devil, 8. 


^lkjJl» sbeytdn 




^Ikx^ 


Devotion, $. 




, 


* 


Dew, 8. 


j<\is*)U w&sbeedeer 




V 


Diamond, 8. 


iJ^ elmds 




u-ll.^ 


Die, v.n. 






cJ4,t 


Difference, 8, 


UUl Bhghdgllti 




o/ 


Different, a. 


4^<L2a 2rj z^hHBb6b-shoo 


• 


- ^JJ 


Diffloult, a. 


^ been 




^/ 


Dig, v.a. 


»!, trth 




.. .*: 


Dignity, s. 


\iJJaj, witlogba 




(^^ 


Dinner, 8. 


*X X ** X x"^ -^ 

zookboo-gbet teesbey-isbt 


uA^ o^y 


Dirty, a. 


(.^jlj k&b-«ep 






Disadvantage, s. 


^U.\j zAkbiir 




-AT* 


Disbanded troops 


i^^.%\.\ ^\j r^hoo nisbt 




vJ^J^y 



English; 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Discottise^ s. (con- 
yersfttioii) 


L^ 1^ tlee-qwdh 




«/1()M 


Dishonooiable^ a. 


jjjj Jia ts^fee b«ee-yiih 




jrtf- 


Dispute^ s. 


zdabw^y, zey-sh^-goo-ser 




^ 


Distribute^ v,a. 


id^UiaJjl - a-lf 




- <iM.j? 




gh^sh^h} oobtshdtey 


cXr'l ^b 


Do, V. (to act any- 
thing, either good 
or bad) 

Dog, 8, 


L^ tsh£h 
U. kh&h 


tf*^- 




Dogs, 9. 


JiU- kh&sh^r 




>./ 


Dollar, i, (Spanish 
doDar) 


i>j9»-ia *UU p^rdh shoots 




uV* */ 


Door, 8, 


V^^> tshey 




J^ 


Doubt, «. 


t8h&h& peesee ep 




^l» i *« 


Down, a. 


^if^ ayshay 




Cyilil 


Dozen 






^uLm»j 


Draw, V. 


(^JafjS koohdee 






Drawing, s. 


^1^ yeyhstd 




^J 


Dream, s. 


UjL» Uldb tshdhd sldgha 


Vi; 


- lA*^ 


Dress, 8. (clothes) 


shooghoon, shdghen 


• • 


* • 


Dress, v. 


l^.,iuu» ; zeeshislAh 




ci^ 


Drink, V, 


^ytu yesh-wey 




tJ-»flt:1 


Drive, v. 


.jftAt tshoopen 




CX«;^ 


Drop, 8. 


aX^ metkoo 




^ 



€2 



English. 



PnmkennesSy $, 

Dry, a. (^rid) 
Ducat; s. 
Dnck; s. 

Daily a. (stnpid, 
mily) 

Dnmb, a. (mate) 
Dang; 8. 
Dost; s. 
Duty, 9, 
Dwelling, 5. 



Dwarf, *. 
Eat, V, 
Eagle, $. 
Ear, 9. 
Ears, 9, 
Early 

Earth, 5. 
Earthquake, a. 



East, 9» 



C1RCA88IAH. 



(jijji g^ioos, jjs, ghooi 
^^j dis 
UJiL tlagha 

^Si^j zekwAkoy 

f*il v*!^ shit shoo-d 
<0a^ shoh-y6h 
.UjoiJ tsheepey 



> ^ 



{hadfihool 
shoosh J 



ittij^ta y^n»ti\Jb 



(jMT^^it <dl? iley tl&khsh 
* > ** ^lAit-A-W t^sh^sht 

L^J^ jj bzoo-oosh 
^J^^Up tdhkoom 
/^Ai^fU? tilhkoom 

n^fr^zo, n6pr6zo 

y&fct&, wdhtey, y&htey 
^^T^*T^ ^v Igh&seeseej 

t6hig-w6r r^see seeghd 
isL\sb h&hnshey 



TuKKnu. 



M A _♦ 




Aty 



j^i 









J^y- 



A •• 






lT'^J^ u/ 



Enolibh. 


Circassian, 


TCHKISH. 


Easy, a. 


Ji^ mia, 


Ji^ 


Education, a. 


.-yiLi/jiXi'ii} 


■W> 


%g,.. 


kftnghoy, tshfinkey 


A^. 


EigU, a. 


f; yee 


> 


EigHeen, o. 


Ljrj ^jlS ^_p-j psee^kouy-eo 


>-uil 


Eighty, a. 


dlWi,j| fit-sbit-ley 


.A. 


Eighty-one 


flt-Bhit-ley Merey 


^.r^ 


Eighty-two 


flt-shit-ley tkoorey 


^^.IcT^ 


Eighty-three 


flt-ehit-ley aheerey 


^.'cr^ 


Eighty-foUT 


flt-shit-ley bitley 


c^,^,,^ 


Eighty-five 


6 t-ali it-ley tpeyrey 


^.^ 


Eighty-six 


6t-ahit-ley shoorey 


^1^-^ 


Eighty-eeven 


flt-ehit-ley bleerey 


^•V. tr^ 


Eighty-eight 


flt-shit-ley jreerey 


^u-^ 


Eighty-nine 


flt-ebit-Iey ghoo-ghoorey 


jy^^r^ 




^ see 


jhJ- 


Eight hundreii and 


1 J J Ij.l ^_, see orS zecrfi 


^jji>- 



Ehoush. 


C1RCAB8IAK. 


Tdbioui. 


Eight thousand 


^ meei.ee 




ilUjjiL. 


Elbows, s. 


8eelee4n,Jeeihn 


Ui-,J 


- Cl-^J 


Eldcat brother, s. 
Eleven, a. 


fi'ehooltlijghd, fi'shilt-l^hd 
jjjl>_, eeokiz 






Ell, s. 


Jjljjl knd&if: 


.JW 


-^jl 


Embarrassment, ». 


ko'ohb sh^ 8&n§r 




Cllij^ 


Embrace, i>. 


(>^. ^/rahpieeytsha 




Oi»li=-ji 


Emperor, <. 




.lijU 


- J-k- 


Empire, a. 


^1^.,:,U taheehley 




c.^ 


Empty, a. 


Ailsj net-shey 




lA^ 




^'^-.^{d^S,} 




uLiW 


Encrease, v. 






.>^^ 


End, *. 


6n6k6-aree, 6-"iBh 


-^r 




Eiiemy, g. 


^^;ja«».ho„ 




^j 


Enough, a. (suffi- 
Enqaire, v. (to ask 


,-)w neheio 






Enter, v. (come in) 


^ji,J aykfltz 




-^v^' 


Entire, a. (whole, 
all, full) 


j_^jj\ eei^pit 
LJj^iJul idshinna 


-> 


--> 


Envy, .. 


IjjllL j6.ig«wa 




^/ 



Emoubb. 


CnwASSIAN. 


Turkish. 


Error, *. 


li^jijl ogh6sh-8ba 


,^. 


Eternal 


^4 ^^pp^t 


jjol 


Eternity, ». 




^Jl 


Even, a. (jiurt) 


lj;j:i^ .flghiygfi 


Jj'' - ul* 


EvoB, a. 


jo,il fiehped 


jj^ -v^!/ ■ u<i^ 


Evening, «. 


Ulii tsbfibd 


fi^i 


Ever 


i^jS it pJ i>,Ut 


J^j^ 


Every, a. 


jjjjl i«j pmy-oreek 


j'^J' 


Evil, s. (miBfor- 
ETil, a. (ill, bad) 


^jjj bMygbSghey 




Exact, a. (pirnc- 

tu&l, careful) 


^AfgLdddt, Ae&pgbAddt 


jUiJ 


Exam inaction, g. 
trial) 


tlem beeiey gooa ahkbeyreb 
oob tabeoe 


>jl*i.l 


Exchflnge, v.a. 


Ujj b6kfi 


tf-jy 


Exchange, s. (bar- 
ter) 


^^ kboah 


^> - uiiJ 


Excase, v. 


sfiifighee eitsho w6fih6 


eiiJjii 


Exctciso. s. (prac. 
lice) 


i_ _;..^ taooneb 


^UJ 


Exercise, v.a. {U. 
pwwiise) 


^Ul; Mgbfia 


CJ-1=I |.J^ 



ZXIT 



English. 


CiROAfiSIAN. 


TUBKISH. 


Expense^ «. (cost, 
charges) 

Extinguish, v.a. 


^IixaIt Jx^b b^hiltlip-to 
(jAO^JUbb tdhdshish 


• 1 


Eye, 8. 


40 n6h 


j/ 


Eyebrows, 8. 


<C^ ^U n&h ptsey 


uiU 


EyeHd, 8. 


nem k6tzoor Mey 


^V^j/ 


Face, 8, 


thtshooz, n&hpey 




Faint, a. 


Uaa*j J r6bs6ghd 


u4yi 


Fair, «. 


^Uu pdndyir 


y>. 


Fair, a. (weather) 


<iL^f JlL« m^fed&shey 


1^j5.< 


Faith, «. (creed) 


^l^\ eehm&n, ^ j din 


wW - ^iri'i 


Faithful, a. 


tz^p6hz^nsh, zahpeyzAdshey 




Faithless, a. 


-^Jlbl^ tsdhey zeem6r 


> - 


FaU,«. 


^mJJj y^deesho 


^/uJb^J 


Fall, V. 


JLuUULL&.ji. w^diisheenisht 


C)w4J^jJ 


False, a. 


c 

• 


U^ 


Fame, 8. 


jl *Llij^ goohshdb dz 


U^ - (♦U 


Family, «. 


(^/irt Ji yil-yibsoosh 


JUc J^^ 


Far, a. (distant) 


<Cu.,.^>:iu.1t tsheebsliey 


Jb.^ 


Fast, a. (firm, 
strong) 

Fat, a. 


4l^ seebtey, <jdajj peehtey 
/t.A^J^ tsh^h 





XXV 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Fate, 8. 


L^^o<i^»2fU ndhseeb 


ci^L)]; 


Father, s. 


ei-L?hUr tdht, J^bu) see^^t 


lib 

• • 


My father 


ijbuj seey&t 

y 


r^fV 


Thy father 


I?Ijuu*j ses-y&t 


Jbb 


His father 


-tb JUJ*! asheey6ry&t 


tr'VV 4iJJ' 


Onr father 


I?L> f!h\x^ seey&tem y&t 


• 


Yaur father 


I?bu» .fc > sesy^rsee&t 




Their father 




^bl. CJ;L< 


Fathers, s. 


JujJbbu) seey&teesh^r 


>V 


My fathers 


see-y&teeshem y&rt 




Thy fathers 
His fathers 


x '^ \ y y y 

seyseejratim yftteesheer 




Our fathers 


M [ M M M 

\ y y y 

see-y&teeshim y&t 


A 


Your fjEkthers 


•I?U*A*«» seyseey&t 


i;vv 


Their fathers 
Father-in-law, «. 


yateesheerem yftt 

^, A f see \ 
C^JI^ L^ tshoowebshj 




Fatherland, a. 


J^^^k)! eet-sheehl 


j^ltj - x^ 


Fault, 8. 


y 

if Li»^5^ rdghoshdgd 


t^b 


Favour, s. 


(^2^0U^U*» s6hpit 
-3t 




Favourable wind 


u>jJi\ jj**i^ mdf^s-oonded 


rw 


VOL. VI. 




(£ 



Ekglisd. 


OlROABSlAN. 


TURKIBH. 


Fear, s. (dread, 
rnghl) 


^kiU mAliBhtiA 


?J^ 


Fear, r. (to bo 
«fr»iUof8omBthmg> 

Foel, V. (to be 
seitBiltle) 

Feet, s. 


4ill, tiahkey 




Fellow, s. {a mean 
Ferer, jt. (ague) 


^i Stler 

C t^^^ tdkl.Qy-yi 




Few, a. (a small 

namber) 
Field, *. 


iiJ,»U mAhtsbey 
-iJjijJ bughodshee 




Fifteen, a. 


i_it./^_5-j peee-kootf 


UW uj' 


Fifth, a. 


jji, tpey 


IJ?^ 


Fifty, a. 


cJyA-. wynook 


o"' 


Fifty-one 


ijjj cJ>k-Bey-nook«ierey 


^JJ> 


Fifty-two 


.,^ cJ^ {xr*} 


Ji' Jll. 


Fifty-tliree 


vr '^^ {'.r-ti 


IJ'-J" 


Fifty-four 


•^ ^^ {-e:?} 


^j,^ JJl 


Fifty-flve 

Fifty-eix 
Fifty-seven 






Fifty-eight 


•j:?; 'Jjj- »«r->n»t jserej 


>-Jl' 


Fifty-nine 


eey-uook ghoogtioorey 


;js> J" 


Fill, v.a. 


u!)AlS J'""^™ 


otv->l> 



XXVll 



English. 



C1BCA88IAN. 



Find, v,a. 

Fine, a, (pure, 
thin, without mix- 
ture; 

Finger, ». 



Fire, ». 

First, a. 

Fish, 8. 

Fist, 8, 

Five, a. 

Five hundred, a. 

Five hundred and 
one, a. 

Five thouaand, a. 
Flag, 8, 

Flat, «. (a level) 
Flask, 8, (flagon, 

bottle) 

Flee, v.n, (to fly, 
to run from danger) 

Fleet, 8. 

Floor, 8. 

Flour, s, (the fine 
part of ground 
wheat) 

Flower, «. 
Foam, 8, 



ia^juud?^jl 6ghoteeni8ht 
Uy**> psoghd 



o %* 



efkhab, epkhdb, 6b-kL&d 

<Lm}1 U« ... 1 jlibUf 
mdhzwS, mft-asey 

c:^J^ hegd^t, jcj zee 
^j zeyshee, a.^V tzey 
^ jtl 6tzim 
ajj? tpey 

V 

i , _ oU i^ titf 

meenootp 
j^ brdk 

C 

iUJl^ffU? tleghiidnshe 

jjjU-U k&-kh&-zik 
^^j^j dshug 

i^\^ s6r6ke 

<JLcb ^-t» J ret-khoo bdghey 



Turkish. 






• •♦ 



crv 



b - 



<>!/ 






cb/ 



<I2 



A-*^ 









'S*» 



■'iV^<^||MM0V 






^ ^ A 



^ >^ 






", 









\.A 



_ wiU 



J 



XXIX 



English. 



Four, a. ♦ 

Fourteen, a. 
Fourth, a. 
Forty, a. 
Forty-one 
Forty-two 
Forty-three 
Forty- four 
Forty- five 
Forty-six 
Forty-seven 
Forty-eight 

Forty-nine 

Four hundred 

Four hundred and 
one 

Four thousand 

Fowl, 8. (a hen) 

Free, a. 

Fresh, o. (hrisk, 
vigorous) 

Fresh hutter, 8, 
Friday, ». 



Circassian. 



idt tley 

Jtylw psee-kootl 
^ tley 
•'Ul.^.U -^ 6t-shitk 

V^.^ U V^ J ^ zeerey J 

». sL "Li^L t i^t-shitkl 
*jy^ U^^^^ \ tkooreyj 

X iA •Ui.^U \ /^t-shitk| 
*^ ^^bJuub^^ jsheereyj 



Turkish. 



<OJLm /duoi 



C^«:^ 



I . fdt-shitk| 
*^r \ bitley j 



jkxAk 



fdt-shitk 



*J^ jlaJ^jl {shooreyj 

6t-8hitk ghooghoorey 
JlaJu) sitl 

\j j \jA j Unjj sitl ord zeer& 

Jj^ Juc^ meenootl 

\.^jo1juJ nib-sheeshd 
^^ tkhoo 

^4^/ 4^, { Khf } 













M • 




- h 


J> 




J]j^ 




*jl; 






ft0mA. t 






' ^S iEHiS«mi 



j^r ^ C ^ 









-•>> 



--3 ^J 111* ^. 



Ff ttii, #. (e4>rn) 



I 
J 

i 
i 

i 






Full, /i. (roploie, 

Fundi I. (niook) 
Funiioli I. 
Kur* «. 

FiihII, «. 



y • 



jj^j dejrzee 

yoo-asoy-roo-khoo, joehz 
^jiyi^uu^J oohtsh^hn 

jU. khiihnoe 
>* 
4J) J^ ghoydoob 

^lyLi •koo6nk, or ak6v6nk 



»jX, _ 



cU5y 



• •• 







XXXI 



English. 



Garlicky s. 
Garrison troops^ s. 
Gate, s. 
Gender, s, (race) 



Generally, adv. 

Genus, s. (sort, 
kind, species) 

German, s. 



German, a. 

Gift, 8, 
Girl, 8, 

Give, V. 

Glad, a. (joyful) 

Glass, a. 

Gnat, 8, 
Go, V. 

Goat, 8. 

God, 8. 

God (Creator of 
the Universe) 

Godfather, s. 

Going, 8. (walk) 



C1BCA88IAN. 



^■PJLuLu bishnef 

I * I ■ revtee I 

^'^^^i^^ J^J jseenisht/ 

<^f^V■ tshey 

m^tlouy eedshee nemshoo, 
U^«0 yeykhd 

l^j^ v^^lt tlouy-Ash 

nemtsheereh fdkiim kikey 
(like* in "bind") 

i,^^^^^^ nem-tsheedjey 

* ¥ 

idaju^ mee-y6-te 

juu y^tt^h 

'iLlJUu*} sidshaz 
^\ dbkoo 
*;j1j b^dzey 

jfL) y^^» j^^ ™^«^ 

ipyt^^i^ tsben-ney 
^U; pkbdh 

t'b&dee keygh&so soreek 
^Ujl^idt tl^kdrkdgh^sh 

\Xt^ magoo-^ 



TUBKISH. 



•• • 



V 



43aAjuugfc- 

5. - ^- - 4J1 

vL 



11 



English. 


CiROABSIAN. 


TUBKISH. 


Gold, s. 


bj di«, i/ljJ disH 


^^^ 


Good, a,, po8. deg. 


aouy-yey, shoodet 
c:.^u>«4««} s-hood6t 


u-^ - Ji^ 


Goodness, «. 


UL»^ shoosdgha 


^yJ 


Goods, «. (mer- 
chandise) 

Goose, s. 


j^ajl sh^hkey, ^ lim 
jU kdz 




Grace, «. (favour) 


nowsht khigdsht 


<.i)W! 


Grain, a (corn) 


<JL^«^ kotzey 


t^l^ 


Grandfather, 5. 


(jludyljuuj psee-ydtsh 


»>ij 


Grandmother, «. 


*• 
iiylju* see-ydnoosh 




Grape, «. 


ijjuJbULj s^ndhsh 


(VJ^ 


Grateful, a. 
Gratis, ad. 


sh-shoo zghagoo sh-shoo 
tley-6 

\ " \ ill- J nafeeloo \ 
b^J?; y:^^ 1 r6khoo-d ] 




Grease, a. 


J:^^y^ tkh6g68h 


^bc^jU 


Greasy, a. 


/{*[\^ tsh^h 


I«4wm9 


Great, o., pos, deg. 


&9oodet, bahsh 


^j:" 




CL?u>«jJi shoodet 


• 


Greater, comp, deg. 


^ A Ai J b&sh \ 
adJy^ ^\j IshoodMeyf 




Great-grandfather 


see-ydhtem y^htee 





XXXlll 



English. 


ClRGA8SIATr. 


Turkish. 

* 


Greatrgrandmother 
Green, a. 


t. t 1 A . |seehz-i^d 
<U3Us«> shkhdntey 




Greet, v. 


» .1 . M j selAin 1 
t>"'^fV^• C"^ isp^htishl 


/•jL> 


Grej, a. (hoary) 


i^juJb|« • wdhshwey 


cJ/_^ 


Ground, «. (bot- 
tom, foundation) 


uu-j; z6ppet 




Grudge, ». 


hy^S ^^ tlohghee-eelizey 


^ - J>J- 


Guest, 9. (customer, 
stranger) 

Gulf, ». 


a^j\^ khddflhe 




Gunpowder, «. 


Jaj» sheyner 


'^^ej^V 


Hail, «. 


s'kh&hzee, yeehz 


j!> _ jS, J 


Hair, s. 


sMtzey, s-kb&htsee 


<-?y - Jj - ^^ 


Half, 8. 


Uiby noohkd 


r>- 


Half-an-hour 




u^U (.jlt 


Half uioon 


i3y l5***^ mdsee nok 


•-f' r-'V 


Hand, 8, 


^ .^ '<^lgy *1 ey 

The ,\ or o is pronounced 
as the • iH the Turkish 

word viJjfy> oJf as the 
«« in the French word 


J< 


Hand, v. (to de- 
livec) 


sey-loo-dt-k&kh oosh 


^]^ 


VOL. VI. 




e 



XZXIY 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Handicraft^ s. 


^\s^^\ ohpeekhzdn 
\;^l\V\ ^tletsh 


<Ia^ — Vr-L^JU" 


Handkerchief^ s. 




Hard, a. 


shdfi§, sh^pey, ke3rtoo 




Hatred, s. 


^ V M MUM 


_CiiM-lJ-,>W 




sipjeeh, sid-shdz s6p 


^^^ 


Haughtiness, s. 


hotsoopisli weedeygooshd 
rokhooneh 


(J^yai 


Have, V, 


^ 

^^V '^^^^° 


dij' 


He, she, it, nom. 


Ujuj seesha 


• ,1 - Jjl 


He, pro. 


^ khii 


J,\ - ^1 


Head, $. 


tshkha, yukotsh feym&ter 
Ul st'lfh^ (or sh'kh&h) 


i^V 


Heal, V. 


UaJ J^}i\i^ dahshoo-zogha 


<^^ji^ 


Healing, a. 


Uj\ ^^jlL tloosh-ogha 


jlU^ 


Hear, v. 


jJiU yajd6h 


CJ^I 


Hearing, s. 


•» o o ^ 
^V ^r***^ C^^J^ JJ^^ 


<u^L> c::>jS 


Hearken, v. 


dghor oldee tleyser rookh6 
jj<«j yayddh 


cJJ^^ 


Heart, s. 


^\ eg> ^ghey 


^JJi 


Hearth, s. 


jUl ddjiik 


jVj^ 


Heat, 8, 


<U*U f&h-bey 


••> 


Heaven, «. 


w&s shoohey, w&hsey 





XXXV 



English. 



Heavy, a. 



Circassian. 



Hedge, «. 

Height, i. (alti- 
tude) 

Heir, «. (inheritor) 



Hell, «. 



Help, 9. (assist- 
ance) 

Herb, «. 

Here, ad. 

Hermaphrodite, 
(androgynus) 

Hide, «. (skin) 

Hide, V, (to con- 
ceal) 

Hideous, a. 
High, a. 



Hill, «. 

Him, 'pro.^ ace. 
To him, doJt. 

Himself, herself, 
itself, nom. ctue 

His, 'pron. 



zddhd, wah-tow'y-yey 

^ ^- t ^t |WOO-touy-i 
LJ^J^ c^^ jb i ghoo-kee f 

JU.ll shakh41 
^UlLi attdghigh 

\jA^aJL ^ \ ^Jli^j^ ^^jJiAaA 
itsh^ni-shermish ihshtesh 



Turkish. 



^/ 'A - ^it 



iLrttJ 



dshehennem, dx^ree 



\j y dJud seeyey pooyah 
^UaJ.l oohtzey 
<L^^J<t« mehdehshey 

y y y 

oogoobzee eygheekhd 
<L& sh^h 

y 

J^bli ghad-6shl 

y 
y 

\sj\ eye-ee 

y 

atta, &t-h4-det 
UbjflL tdghez-y^ghd 

^^^\ 6shyer 
}ij^ s6r6y 
jj^\ 6shee-yer 







y y 






«2 



XXXYl 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


History, «. (story) 


Li»X gooshd 


•• 


Hither, <id. 


jJij^ maydayshay 


*A}^ 


Hold, V. 


JajuUb.l oohbeet 


tK> 


Hole, 8. 


^Ujl oghan 


cJJj 


Hollow, a. 


^Ujl ogh&n 


CJ^J^ 


Holy, a. 


1^ j\y bodz shood 




Holy-day, «. 


ijlsl a]^ byram &ftee 






«* %* ^ «* 


rl«^^ 


Honey, «. 


tooza shoogboo, shouy-oo 


JV 


Honour, 8. 


boz-sfiz-seffe-kab bz 


jUIftl _ jjo/i 


Honour, v,a. 


shuhfebzm6 shuhu 


CJlt'^ jlxlfi\ 


Hoop, 8. 


sbuy eefisb, sbuy eepish 


• 


Horse, 8. 


<U. sbey 


cl:^T 


Horse-soldier, «. 


*;j4j--i» shoo-boo-dzey 


^U-- jbl 


Host, f. 


A «T A / sbodtee i 
?^^ L5i^^ tzeesh^ref 




Hot, a. 


<ju1j p&bbey 


d^^ - [^ 


Hour, 5. 


CL^UL* j^^ see sahat 


l::^%cLj -) 


House, 8. 


oohney, woo-ney 


j,^ 


Houses, 8. 


-i»<OjU woo-ney-sb6r 


J.^ 



EnQiiBir. 


ClBCASBIAN. 


TCRKIBH. 


How, ad. (in what 




J-U 


However,ad.(not- 

with stall ding) 
How much 


jjj-. 8eed6h 
J^llk; yet sh^hsh 


^ 

^"^ 


Hnmble, <i. 


.^kji kct-eheo 


J^l 


Humour, *. 


.^ kelif 


^_L4 


Hundred, a. 


J^ji khflsh^d 


jf. 


Hun.lrodandone 


kbdshed seer& zeerS 


j'^jli 


Hundred and two 


khdshed seerit era 


L/i'Jy- 


Hundred and three 


khoshed seera eheera 


jj'jj;. 


Hundred and four 


kb6shgd seera tloorg 


'^ji^M 


Hundred and five 


kLoah^d BeerS tpeyrey 


<Mjy. 


Hundred and eix 


khoshed seeri slioony 


^ijy 


Hundred and seven 


kb6.beJ .oeM bleoroy 


ui^->i Jy. 


Hundred and eight 


khfished aeerd yeerey 


>-J*. 


Hundred and niuo 


khOsh^d eeerd ghooghoorey 


jy>j}i. 


Hunger, t. 


^J.0 neydahee 


Jl-rl 


Hungry, a. 


^Ji; neydshee 


^' 



Enolish. 


Circassian. 


TUREISH. 


Huaband, *. 

Hnaband's bro- 
ther's wife 


Aiji tle^y&h, J,_ yil 
jj^ ^ ^ tehefr-yeey ailz 






I, pers. pro. 


sji^ eayray 




ij 


I myself 


.^f;-. eeyree 




n^ 


Ice,». 


jL. mil-lee, JL, millel 




M 


Idea, <• (fancy) 


t_j/- e^hsub 




^ 


Idle, a. 


L. ,L»-i ekhirwa 


Ji- 


- lA>; 


Idol, .. 


t_jLiJjl 6zdjahb 




u;_^ 


If, conj. 


^4 ''^^' 




^> 


Ignorant, a. 


^ILiJ dabSeeley 




J»W 


Ill, a. 


C^ zweg 




■<v...^ 


Illness, i. 


jL1j:,1 oozceshell 




,-.u 


Imagination, B. 


iUjLr eldgliagh 




JW^ 


Imita,ta, v. 


jj[jj zeeipehro 




cJ^js:; 


Important, a. 
In, ad. (denoting 

immediate cntmncG 


tahitlieb, oppoo 








^JlLjjijj bosLooyetlagbo 




Jj- 


Injure, v.a. 


i^^^jjlk^ ehigursohn 


cXv^ 


--A-y 


Ink, 1. 


L_.^ merkeb 




vir- 


Inn, 1. (liotel) 


. abddtez ideesbeeriSh ter^r 




iiliW 



Ehoubh. 


Circa SSI A». 


TnBKiaH. 


Inspectgr, ■. 


J3J.JJ J zep-pit 


J^ 


Instead, ad. 


Aijij palibsliey 


^jL 


TDBtrnction, t. 


.W-.U Lwy! ooHsfi ghdssey 


WJ^ 


Intention, i. 


j-Jsi u:^Uj nifih^t Abesa 


li-jO 


Inleroonrse, i. 


'^/^'j^ {?6tr;} 


^l> 




iijl^ keer&lishey 


!/ 


Interpreter, *. 


^iUUl, tilmdsli 


u^*^ 


Investigate, v. 


J^'i-i Is^fehl 


Lli^ul tJ.jSiJ 


Iron, *. 


Ailjji ghootehey 


^^ 


Island, $. 


koos-khri, koosra 


Al 


JaniBEary, a. 


^j^jujj^ yea-shee-resli 


^«- lA 


J«june,a.(en,pty) 


Ji^j/ goohnetsh 


■^y c' 


Jest, ,. 


LijLb.*— B^mekh-kooyah 


Uj 


Jew, i. 


Jy^Lt y^hood 


■v 


Joko, ». (sport, 
jest) 


^1^ admekfi 


AU 


Jov, s. (joyfulness. 


j^yU megdzweh 


jsr 


Judge, .. 


WlLi, teekad^y 


^l^ 


dent) 


;)]_,/ goor.00 


jlUc 


Jaic«, «. {sap in 
vegotoblas) 

Jump, V. 


^t^U mfipBghey 




Ju«t, a. 


iijjjbli zokadsh^ 


uC/> _ ^ 



English. 


OlBCASSIAM. 


TmuciBu. 


Justice, «. 


d^Ll sherdt 


1^ ^^ 1 * 


Keep, v.a. 


^Lxl^ meghee-kee 


d^ji J^ 


Kill, v.a. 


<^JXjU oo-ikk^y 


cX^jJ,^ 


Kind, a. 


(^j^c^^ tlonyiish 


• 


King, 8. 


^^ pshee 


«Ui 


Kiss, 8, 


JbjliO^ i^b^oohn 


L.JJ 


Knee, «. 


a^lj^ tleyg(iinshey 


>-•* 


Knees, s. 


iU>(.)Jljudl9 tleeb&ndsliey 
• 


Ji'^ 


Knife, «. 


(^J4-k*» soozee 


jV: 


Know, V. 


z'shdghd, skh^ner 


<>flL. _ iiXAt 


Knowledge, 8. 


iijwjX'I etldbs 


(^ 


Known, past part. 


4-i»y bushii 


Ua\ _jlL 


Known, a. (cele- 
brated) 

Labour, s. 


Iq uT ooobka 
L-^1 ohp 




Labourer, 8. 


jLiiU meysbdk 


L^?^ 




Jjus^ see-nel 


iJ^ ^jy 


Lame^ a. 


^*>)IU tldh«&ey 


J^> 


Land, «. (country) 


^lU.^.V) tsbiU^b 




Language, 8. 


iS_^ bzegh 


^U - Jj 


Last, CE« 




cJ^ 


Late^ ac^. 


^j dleykee 


1^ 



English. 


ClBCAsaiAN. 


TdlKIBH. 


Late, o. (deceased) 


Ult tliigha 


CJ-v- 


Laugh, V. 


ij^j woegoomy 


iM^ 


Laughter, t. 


iyij/ gooz-ahwfiy 


4/ 


Lavish, V. 


Uy,!^ rSahfigha 


li^li^- 


Law, .. (rule) 


j\ p, doh dz 


^y' - uy>^ 


Lay, .. 


J^^yeehl 


!>•> 


Lead, <r. 


^U peSflhee 


urjjS 


Leaf, *. 


^liJ dah^SB 


jWi 


Learn, v. 


du gh^sa 


^>y 


Leather, 3. 


»j>i shooway 


Jjj 


Leave, v. 


l^_;i^ aheeneyhsh 


.>^!/ 


Left, a. 


^s^ aemek 


J^ 


Lend, V. 


.U>^^> ff^^f } 




Lent, s. (tlifitlug) 


4^j ^ji - jiri 

peLriz, yooy-bitte 


>v. 


Letter, s. 


Jj^" tohll 


t-J^X. 


Letter, s. (iii the 
alphabet) 


U^AjJL, stiahoglia 


—> ^jk 


Liberal, a. (ga- 


,^| 4h.eh 


■'^y^ 


Lid, s. 


LjltUl BhUiJiUp 


0^ 


Lie, V. (to teU an 
Life, .. 


Ul A^ peey-rigi 
yijj^ mv.h 




VOL, TI. 




1 



JfrTiitra 


CmcAaHAx. 




lift, t. (to hlATt) 


*:;;' «n«7 


C-A'^ 


i^.,.^ 


**Af '<J*^*/ 


^V - c-' 


li^l, ,. (de». 


fcfci; Def-M7 


j^.»ii 


^,- <- 


■LlAJuw pmdAej 


^. 


I^.. (toki.- 


iAlUgWrf«7 


ly^. 


li^toi^,.. 


^AiAibky 


:Ai 


lik., o. (naniH 


^^_?f^>l-V',-v 


o-VV^ 


limb, ■. 


jjX-Uii fejnuatiidey 


j^ 


Linb., ,. (nieoi- 


tloDj ooiereelu 


Ucl 


Li»,» 


i^A' *»«» 


V 


li-** 




j^^U=. 


in.-. 


>^j\ oobHjy 


jb> 


U|*» 


fc^l t-jyj' o-toof-&re« 


j'jj-> 


i^,.. 


jil^i>jil.tdiiUaaii,hd 


i^.ii 


Little, <i. 


tzoek, tzicic, teeegoodet 


J^/ 


Little, 0. (inaigni- 






Lmng, part. a. 


ifU prtgbi 


i^ 


Load, J. {burden. 
Lock, V. 


iij;^ yeehtfihey 
jLjijIj woellieeb! 





xliii 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


LoDg^ a. 


kdkhd, kihidet 


wib^ 


Look, V, (to ob- 
serve) 


^Ua^ sehtlo 


J^ 


Look at me ! inter j. 


^^ O^^ {se/peyl} 


^.'^. 


Look on, V. 


<djJ<U» seyeer-shey 


^^}j^ 


Look up, V, 




jJU^ _ jljU 




sseedeyflee-lnsht 


jV 


Looking-glass, s. 


J;^j\ ohghoork 


*^T 


Loose, a. (slack) 


^It tdskh 


cU/ 


Lose, V, 


irjUS^! ouy-keeyd-d6h 


M * •* 


Loss, «. 


^l^lj zdrdr 


W^J -^ 


Loud, a. 


^It tldghoo 


*;/ 


Love, 8, 


jLijJjy bozdshAz 


«-^*^ -/j- 


Love, V. 


;Li» Juui sid shdz 


C)^j^ 


Low, a, (inferior, 
ignoble) 


c:^ jU U«^U gh&spd h&det 

o 


<i?»^ 


Low, a. (not high) 


<^%^1 esh-shey 


o^l^l 


Luck, 8. (fortune, 
happiness) 

Lukewarm, a. 


4.^,^.0 n&seb 

• 




Mad, a. 


zeykdhk6h, z6kwdi-key 


J'> - c^^ 


Maid, 8, 


tiey-deymook ps&s-dey 


^ 


Make, v. 


Ke-y^ sogba 


CK'V. 



/2 



xlir 



English. 



Circassian. 



Man, s. 

Manifold^ a. 

Manlj, a. 
Manner^ 8. 
Mariner's compass 
Market^ 8. 
Marriage^ 8. 

Married woman, «. 
Mass, 8. 
Mast, s. 

Master, «. 

Master, 8, (lord) 

Maternal uncle 

Matter, «. (affair, 
thing) 

Mature, a. 
Me (to), dot, case 
Meadow, 8, 
Meagre, «. 

Meal, f . 

Mean, v. (to think) 






• -l' 



tsiffey, tseep^h, zSffey 

cAd^ LS^ cA'J •^j^ 

tlouy-isk tlee-ish 
JJ AL tleeded 

^^ goobzey 

U:^U JblS kdbM-mdhmd 

^ beyzeyr 

C-^Ul^ Cl-^lji _A4JbluuJ 

pshalisi-kaht-shdhdb 
fjMj^ <0 <dt tley-yey-soos 

cJuJU;b y^rmdlik 

JJul^U k&kb&neez 

/<;^^.j pshay 

V 

u!uj\jj zeeyanesh 
^^ koppoo 



Turkish. 



j! - j*jT . ^j1 



-^JJ^ A?^*^ 









1 



'>="J?J 



rokhoo-d 



,^^<U» seysee 
ajiiyt m6kshey 
^CuA-tU? tamishkey 

y 

lA^j^ (-^^ ouy-oohsh 
if^j\JL J^jJbl ^hrot shdzdh 



L:l'^a^L3^ 



A 



«^ 



^jh^Utf 



xlv 



English. 


ClBCARSIAN. 


TCBEISH. 


Measure^ v. 


UyLutf ts-sh6gha 




Measure, s. 


^^Li> shdhbkh 


^J^ 


Meat, 8* 


^ ley, J lee 


c:;\ 


Meet, V, 


^^^f^jjy^ shoozer-dg6t 


j;^jj 


Mellow, a. (tender 
boUed) 


• • 

tshdbey, s'shahbey 


J^^^ 


Melon^ ». 


^jJjbU nahsh 


tiSjU 


Melt, V, 


W-i; jje -^ { wkhH'} 


tAj^ '-^ji 



Men, ?iom.ca«^, />Z. 
Merchant, «. 

Merchant-ship, «. 
Merit, a. 



Merry, a. (cheer- 
ful) 

Midday, «. 

Middle, *. (inter- 
val, medium) 

Middle, 8. (centre) 
Midnight, a. 



Mien, s, (look, 
oountemtnce) 

Mild, a. 



ytujuat tseepey sh§r 
1*ju*Lj detshoo-d 

Ic%.*ju*Lj detshookhd 

-^^^ - ^ .yif^ 

seb^boo-feykhoo, seb^boo- 
peykhoo 

WU-> J»j l>02 8eyp£yoo-A 

"ju ^y ^'T^ loom yoo' 
Cij jj j^ eygo zoug 
^Ijljf *jjf goozey gudr&roo 



sheyshnock, sh'kh^shnock 
/il ^sh 

shdhbey, sdhbey 












Ejioluh. 


CutCASSlAX. 


TCKKISH. 


Wh,: 


Jj^ mil 


J^- 


Wlk,>. 


shey-seanee, ehih, efaeysen 


Jj- 


diiuiioD) 


iMje\s.y_ bokhatree-yeh 


J^/->'^ 


Kin., .. 


eheetloDyleh bozahey 


■tijja 


Miracle, «. 


Aiilj y boh dahshey 


^Iff'*' 


Mintnu, I. 


jLi^jj boh-zec-sh&i 


UyL*^ _ Jijlf 


Mix,.. 


lijlaj lejeeaha 


t>vH^ 


Moderate, a. 


Uyi Bhdgha 


jljJjl 


Moiety, g. 


^__i^_Jil aynooLk 


^^ _ ^jL 


Moist, a. (wet. 
Mole, .. 


JuL-, Biah-kbil 


err/- 


Monday, .. 


Wfe,bmip6''''' 


^jl^'jl; 


Money,.. 


>jb p4rej 


•^}j)i 


Month, .. 


mfilizey, nftliaee 


iU _ ^T 


Moon, «. 


^L, mtitUeo 
zeysfilizey wiiahoorajihey 


^ - ^1 


Moonllglit, 1. 


ijjjjji^ meyzdhwoy 


tjU»U 


More, «. 


..1 bedded 


«Jlj 



Enqlisii. 


C„c.„„. 


TUBKIHH. 


BToro bosmtiful, 


^1j jjj-ljj 


^Jj/ 


More humble, 
vtmp. des. 


ixljS^ bOked-shej-det 


J>JI 


Morning,.. 


i>.^/^^. _^Ub 


- >^>u/ 




dfighdm, yeekeo shekoo 
rokhoo-fi 


c^^- 




,Ui ney-fey 




Morrow, *. 


^;iL; yahooah 


^.V. 


Most, a. 


shabghi seykfihd^t 


l:^.U . j^ ^1 


Most frequently 


... . , . f kheezoh , 
!j^ ij^ \ khceafih ) 


(>- LT* 


Moth, i. 


jbU hdbloo 


,,/ 


Mother, ». 


^bis teedn, ^,L yan 


tl 


Mother-in-law, g. 


Lp'jr^ ^ see fihooish 


lilo^B 


MoDDtain, I. 


^jA^ meyzee 


^11. 


Mouse, «. 


ye ^Hii deyahee tsoo 


us'V' - O'^ 


Month, 1. 


Ai Bhey 


>' 


Much, (h2. 


jjjj bedded 


L)«- 


Muddy, a. 
(troubled) 


^^ sberkh 


Ji^j; 


Multitude, s. 


jjij beyd^J 


iPir 


Murdw, f. 


^jl oohkey 


cA^^Jjl 


MuBto, 3. 


r.^.rti'pshinna 


o^V 


Muaket, s. (wea- 
pon, «iu») 


iJLA\ fihflhoy 


c^ 



xlviii 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Mustaches, «. 


pddshey, beejrick 


J:W 


MattoD, 8, 


JjJ^ mey-lil 


LS^'' W>^* 


Nail, 8. (on fingers 
and toes) 


ghootshooghoon, tleb-zdn 


o^> ( 


Naked, a. 


iU^Lwwj psdhney 


J^ 


Nakedness, 8, 


ll><.V isSTj-yj sooghid'hd 


.^iJj! _ jU 


Name, 8. 


U tsdh 


|.~>^ — o\ 


Name, v. 


Ij^ \s <Uu ptsey kd wdh 


^^^J- LJ^i-^^ 


Namely, ad. 


^\ ayghey 




Narrow, a. 


>* 

^nj zey-shoo 


j^ 


Nature, 8. 


JJULi» sh6nded 




Navel, 8. 


Ox o 

neebinsh, neez4btsee 


eb/ 


Near, a. 


Ult tldghd 


ii)J*5 


Necessary, a. 
(needful) 

Neck, 8. (the nape 
of the neck) 


ajoL teepey 

eddee, zeymer, pdoomoy 


• 


Neck, 8. (wind- 
pipe, throat) 

Neck, «. (stub- 
bornness) 

Need, 8. neces- 
sity) 

Needle, 8. 


jlL^Lj psdht^k 

y o 

j;J;,t«j dmahsheck 

y 

^Ub p^hdyey 
ljLj2ft« mdhstd 


« 


Needle-merchant,^. 


/jilju«ot« mdsddsh 


v^«uri 


Neighbour, «. 


JlcjI? toghno 


>^j« 



xlix 



English. 


ClBOASSIAN. 


TUSKIBB. 


Neither — nor, conj. 


seedit — seedem 


ij - ij 


Nephew, «. 


Jjj.ijal? teepkhSr^l 


ei;> 


Nerer, od. 


^.KjSuxyj neebsheeghey 


ii;^^ 


New, o. 


sooh-det, tsheyritsh 


^. 


News, #. 


^bU. khAbi^r 


. t^ 


Newspaper, «. 


seedee khibershee 




Night, «. 


kayshey, tsheytshee 


^ 


Nine, a. 


4^ booghoo 


jy> 


Nineteen, a. 


Vl^***^ psee-koo 


jy> c»^ 


Ninety, a. 


o «# %* 

L5*'>4^' A-goo-ghoob-ghee 


tt^jJ* 


Ninety-two, a. 


«# o «» ^ 

6-goo-gho<>b-ghee tkofti^sy 

o «# «# 


^^ «r*J^ 


Ninety-three, a. 


6-goo-ghoob-ghee sheerey 


5:j^ cr*> 


Ninety-four, a. 


6-goo-ghoob-ghee beedey 


i::jjjj cr*J^ 


Ninety-five, a. 


W *^ ** 

6-goo-ghoob-ghee tpeyrey 

^ O %^ ^ 


i>j ttr*j^ 


NinetyHsix, a. 


A-goo-ghoob-ghee ahoorey 

O •# %* 


,j3\ jj^jt 


Ninetynseven, a. 


^goo-gboob-ghee bleerey 


4^jj ttr*j^ 


Ninety-eight, a. 


W %# %0 


^ ttT^J^ 


VOL. VI. 


A-goo-ghoob-ghee yeeiey 


9 



L 



English. 


ClBCASSIAK. 


TUKKIBH. 


Ninetj-nine, a. 


X <* <* o ^ ^ 

6-goo-ghoob-ghee ghoo-goor£ 


Jjijt j^jt 


Nine hundred, a. 


yuu» seeboo 


J>tJj*> 


Nine hundred and 
one, a. 


( . 1 1 " (seeboo 6rk\ 
bij, bi )H-^\ reerfi / 




Nine thousand, a. 


** 

'%jLAAA-t meeneebookh 


CXwjji> 


Noble, a. 


boht tlony mood shooz 


2^JlJ ^yc 


Nobody, pron. 
(none) 


^ ^..^.t ,1 dreeshet 


^MtA^ ,g^ 


Nobody, ». 


<— ^1 ^» /JU««9 sik shee ep 


'^ *• 


Noon, i. 


JU*t.L> toheyghai 


^o< 


Nose, s. 


aj pey 


wyj^ 


Not, ad. 


v..^Xl shgheb 

* 


Jji 


Note, $. (ticket, 
billet) 

Notify, V, (to re- 
port, to tell) 


<-^ jJL j</ut tsheetleezee 
b&hk& shooz-khAkoo 




Nought, 8. (no- 
thing) 

Noarish, v. (feed, 
keep) 

Nourishment, s. 


•J ZOO 

UyLj sf6ghd 
Iju A^ shoonnd 


• 


Now, €ul, (at this 
time) 

Number, «. 


^^ h6gh-ghee 
(^J At tl6h louy 




Nat, 8. 


c^ft-lJ deshwee 


• 


Oath, t. 


t'h^, tdzghftghey 




Oats, 8. 


^JLssibtli? tshftkhey 


^^ji 



Ekolihh. 


ClBOABfllAN. 


Tdreisb. 


Obstinate, a. 


;^^j !*£"■( 


^J^O^ 


Ocean, ». 


uLj,; b6-.bi.h-th4 


V^^^tr 


Of, pi-ep. 


ij^^^^^^ meehshish 


.^■^ 


Of me 


^*- "J""" 


.r 


Of thee 


jJL ^\ j\'j woh-ee-sher 


CXJw 


Of him 


jJa ll.li.eyer 


cLi 


Of us 


_^ t*jr-sli6r 


r-^ - rJJ^ 


Of you 


^ .S^yJt 


4. 


Of them 


JLjj\J, ieireeah 


cilil 


or this 


^,: m„-.L.. 


cij, 


Offend, V. 


sigfi shSbrS tsho 


^,J .>li 


Office, «. 


tl,>ji( ehfeddet 


t_J,.AV» 


Often, ad. 


m^noo, m^nee 


>/ oje- - 1;- 


Oil, s. 


^b ^JJilJ]; zeyeotin dagh 


LJ^k U«J 


Old, a. 


,j..j, 


;^y 


Old, ad. 


dey mfihzee tsWs.oo boh 
dookbi kAkhii 


^1^1 _ ^1 


Old age 

Old man, *. 


tley taogh rokhoo-d 




Old woman, «. 


^ly noo-ey-Mo 


.. ^-^ 



Ill 



EKomm. 



Omelet, «. 

On aooount oi^prep. 



OnoOi ad. 
One, a. 



(one 



CiRQABSIAN. 



One after another 
Only, ad. 
Open, V. 

Open, a. 

Opening, a, (aper- 
ture) 

Operation, s. (ef- 
fect) 

Opinion, s, (mean- 
ing) 

Order, s. 

Origin, b. 

Orphan, 8, 



It^l ^\l y&nkee-dt& 
iJii»\j ptiibBhey 

^j*J Me 

zekke zouy eehshej 

ptdney, psiney 

oohshey, oreesheenisht 
^MJbjl oohshoo 

^^lijl dghan 



X x 



zehr shooto sh6z6 



C X 



^U^j zeeghd-hdzr6h 



Otherwise, od, 
(else) 



^\^\ «ee-^b 



V > 



TUBKUB. 






jIj^ - ViS^l,^ 



;^-< 






Out, cm2. 



khdmishk, pshAnshey 
jI^:)^ aU>. kh&mnsheekh&d 

teebsowy f^tshun 

sii6bBhin feebso fetshun 
^-..^^duJl etsboob 






^jj"^ <^;J^ 



CfjliJ 



liii 



Enqlish. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Our, pron. 


Expressed bj a repetition 
of the noun to which the 
pronoun belongs, adding 
the syllable ^ "em" as 

an affix to the first noun, 
thus : — 






JpU y&t, "father" | 


1 vv 






1 >vv 


OvaJ, a. 


jy«k»l it-«hoo2 




Over, prep. 


o •# <« 

aAI'JjI ookootsho 


<tJuL^1 


Oven, 8. 


<j^U- khilkey 


b^ 


Overthrow, v. 


/^.^^^ yeetshey 


fciJ-!;ij«> 


OwD, a. (self) 


*^ y^hshee 


k^JU^ 


Ox, s. 


2^1 yti? tshoo-ey 


jO^ 


Pack, 8, 


^^\^ shdtey 


V^ 


Pain, 8. 


i^)^ y6tl6rkey 


<(acvC&t 


Pale, a. 




tAti;-' 


Palace, <. 


^U^yJ^l oohnesh-w£h 


c^ir* 


Palate, 8. 




^U«> 


Paper, «. 


J •At tshool 


,vfK 


Parcel, 8, 


A,^^n II* aS gweehshey 


^V 


Pardon, «. 


U^. .H>1*- i p8hi8h S 


>* 


Parson, «. 








shilley yey-yd-ooriz 


«V 


Part, 8, (a portion) 


^uyJb^UlJf t^gh^gilfihey 





liv 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Party, s. 


-ifidt tley-nkh6 




^> 


Passport, 8. 


•S^dj yeehk6h 


c;:*^^ 


— '^^^ 


Pastime, «. 


u^5.3sr*» e^m^khooy 




tj^ 


Pasture, v. 


^y kw6yhn 




CX«4>/ 


Paternal aunt, s. 


-i^ ^bJb teedtey shookh 




4)1^ 


Paternal uncle, s. 


ijli>b; zeeydtesb 


• 


<t:»-jy 


Patience, $. 


sJbmjXa sdb^roozey 




^0» 


Pattern, «. 


^aj^ bzegh 




^j,\ 


Pavement, s. 


iUaL.L woo-tzey 


r^ - 


- (V^^ 


Pay, V. 


yeyteen^r, steezoosho 




Cjv«SJ,^ 


Pear, a. 


jj^ khuzu 




^j^j\ 


Pen, 8, 


Jj kdllem 




(^ 


Penurious, a. 


p^hghey, Hdrdt 




^ 


People, 8, 


ts6y£d, ts6pa, tsHeehley 


jU 


— ^ImJI 


Pepper, «. 


^.^,v^ shib-shee 




^ 


Perceive v, (to 
attend) 

Perfect, a. 


UU- sgbiighii 

t • t 1 " f tdmdm 1 
^^Vy C^ l6p6khoodf 




• 


Perhaps, ad. 


yjjLuuL tsboo-ez-zeb 




^ 


Permission, 8. 
(leave) 

Person, «. 


juwu^ jl eezn ks6d 
aj<U tzeypey 


r-^ 





Iv 



English. 


CiROAfiSIAK. 


Turkish. 


Persuade, v. 


#» •« ^ o 

dsh6 soo r6khooa 


j^j^Ujl 


Perverse, a. 


z6p^h^zd, z6f^hdzk 




u*iP 


Physician, %, 


3Ljbt ^hzeh 




-r^ 


Pie, «. 


^U. khAldh 




^j^ 


Piece, «. (part) 


c^Ub *J bzeedhih 


*?v^ 


- «ob 


Pig, ,. 


^y ktfh 




» 


Pilgriina;i;e, %, 


ijlJbAsLCajUb hddshdgohsh 


jW^ - ^ 


Pill, «. 


iUaL.L woot-zey 




«M 
* 


Pinch, «. 


CXwyju yey-pesk 






Pious, a. 


JJ;Uju yee-ghdr-d6d 




^J^ 


Pipe, z, (to smoke 

tobacco) 
Pistol, «. 


^^ J looldk 
*llaJ*t^b bye-sht&h 


jj^?- • 


• 


Pitcher, ». 


ijt^y^- khoahoon 




J^-i;^ 


Place, 5. 


shii-6pl, shigh 


- JL - 


Joy* 


Plague, z. 


J^b^xJwj seeboobz^ghey 


• 


• _ C)j<i 


Plain, «. 


^Ui-jy koozkhdsh 






Plan, «. 


iUxuJ? tsheepey 




(*-y 


Plaster, «, 


.,;,|^y pOOShoO 




Lf?!' 


Plate, «. 


jjifl«-S» shoo-dh-z<J 




jUt 


Play, «. (game) 


^H yj^ ghee-y5gh 




iDjij^ 



[See the word " Hand."] 



Iri 



ElfOLVH. 



ClRCAflBIAK. 



Play, tr. 

Pleftflore, «. (hr 
▼OP, kindnf ) 

Pleaflure, # . 

Pledge, f . (pawn) 
Plum, «. 
Pocket, i. 

Poet) f. 



Point, 8, (a dot) 

Point, «. (a sharp 
end) 

Point, V, (to 
shaipen) 

Poison, f . 



Pomp, 8. (magni- 
fioenoe) 

Poor, a. 

Port, f . 

Portion, «. (part 
of anything) 

Possessor, 8. 
(owner, proprietor) 

Possible, a. 



Post, 8, 

Potato, 8. 

Powder, «. (gun- 
powder) 



^ ^ ghee-yogh 

U:ij dligM 

iS*^ cfy W keyp688eo 

O 

<C>t»»bM» snes-ssey 
J^^i^ pkhdhbool 
" djib 

tl6 gAbzii tl£ &lize 

I'-^jv* ps6kli& 



• •• 






u. 



♦ ( 6p b^P \ 
« ; I tsogba f 



h^gbeessee shousbt 
/Jjj1jju*t tsbeyrddsb 

ijLX/t\J^^ tkhdmisb 

idiu^ kbootley 

iJ^a^iS £hg6hsbey 

&jy\ iz-y6b 

•• • •• ^^ 

tkb^bzey neebsbeedsbey 
jlj^ gbogool6b 

jj^Jod? tsbeerdk 

y^M} sboonoo 



tr•^!y 






u 






'-yV -Jy 



Ivii 



English. 


CiRCASSIAir. 


Turkish. 


Power,*, (strength) 

Power, 8, ( violence, 
force) 

Praise, s. 


wahtshey, quadshey 
U^ tlogha 

^.^ijkU, shitkh6 




Praise, v. 


^.•.itft-i shootkhoon 


CX^\ j.^ 


Pray,v. (the prayer 
which the Mookh^- 
m^dans have to say 
five times a day) 

Pray, v. (to en- 
treat) 

Prayer, «. [to God] 
(a vow) 

Prayer,«. (request, 
demand, petition) 

Precious stone, «. 


^JLi^j doo-g^kh6 

<L2^1 J »Jy moozey d&shey 




Preference^ s. 


ddr6tl6r po ghoobio 

J^U t itX« in6dr^r kdghey 


cJJ<0L>j1 


Preferable, a. 


(^1 <L^^^ l^shey 6b 


Uj.^ 


Pregnant, a. 


^ J:>jyt*t tshoozeelpen 




Prepare, v. 


^L A t'» • fzreez-oh-i 

r^yyjLp ighotshoof 


cX,jjj 


Prescription, s. 


ij^ tsh^y 


cUw, 


Presume, v. 


i^jl ^^aJa shooh 6zzee 


cX«u1 ca"Wj 


Pretty, a, (hand- 
some) 

Price, $. 


<L^^1j ddhshey 
<U»|. w&hsey 




Pride, s, (haughti- 
ness) 

Prince, «. 


<L^^b^ tldpdhshey 

o 

<Uu pshey 
• * 
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A 



Iviii 



English. 



Prooees, s. (law- 
sdH) 

Profession, s. (ban- 
dicnft) 

Promise, v. 
Pronunciation, t. 



Proo^ 8. 
Prophet, 8. 

Property, «. (for- 
tune, power) 

Prostitate, 8, 
Proad, a. 
Prove, V. 
Proyince, t, 

Proyision, «. 

Prow, «. 

Pmdent, a. (wise, 
diaereei) 

Pnbliclj, ad. 

Punish, tr. 

Punishment^ «. 
Purchase, v. 



Circassian. 



/Mi\^ shdhs 

jajS^ yugopeesey(Fr.tt) 
^.^Ut jtjlS k^brar pltsoo 



• > 



• X' 



X' • 



seeshey g&sha edashey 
keye-kee 



* * 






nouy koobsheesa 

peygh&mbersher, r^sool 
^j\ ,1 *;V^ tsh^hn ooney 

psheehshey 

teezee-ydh pddeeshiUi 
jtj^ Uj z6a-kh^zir 

o *^ ^ 

^Ijby koo-hdb-hey 
•jjf j^ koobzoo 

beegiUee, beegooUoo 

gdtsh6-ooz speykhoo 
jUjU? tlohghds 

z'8hey-p6a, s-sh^h fdgd 



Turkish. 



t^J 









jil jjj^U 



Hx 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Purse, 8, 


j^^ kiss 


M 


Push, V, 


•lb y^h-oo 


<>vj' 


Putrid, a. (corrupt) 


\ty^\ ts6ghd 


^J^ 


Quarrel, s. 




lAV 


Quarter, «. (ward, 
lodging) 

Quarter-of-an-bour 


<jv,^A'^ khAdshesh 
cJ^-iJuu- seetsheyrek 




Question, s. (in- 
terrogation) 

Quick, a. (speedy, 
swift) 


kheezd, khuzeh 




Rage, 8. (fury) 
Rain, s. 
Rain, v, 

t 


meyzey w&h-heeyey-bzaghey 
wdshghey, wdsh^h 




Rain-water, s. 




yj.r'jy^- 


Rainy weather 


^Cbjjlj w6zb&ney 


V jb*k 


Ram, s. 


yltl- kdtldgho 


•• 


Rank, a. 


J^4^aj bdghoto 


*A.> 


Rat, 8. 


ts6kh6, kwdhd tzoo 




Raw, a. 


Ajuu^ tzinney 


r^'-^ 


Reach, v, (to at- 
tain) 


U^^^jfe^ shiihsl&gh& 


• 


9 

Read, v. 


i^iU y^hey 


<>«jSj1 


Ready, a. 


C^JjjUi. kh&zirdet 


>l0l»> 



^ 2 



Ekolibh. 


CiRCAesiAN. 


T„»„.,. 


"Beady money 


^Uy jJJLi^j «JJ^ 
hfigdk^h'wdflt^n'^ ' 

pog-hSghee 


^•^>. 


Beal, a. (tme) 


i^\ tp-hej 


^'■'■i 


BeksoD, J. 




— V 


Receipt, jt. 


, lUviL tsheetleb 


L^AC^_;J1 


Recite, V. (ae 

pmyera) 
Red, a. 


l^lijj dakatkha 
^jijji tieeshee 




Refuge, ». 


^^'•^^jftth'an 


vj- 


Befase, ... 


4^Jjri- ^jj «oghokh6dee 


ci<i:=- 


BegimeDt, *. 


tiJjLijji ghdbeflh-det 


oJ^ 


Related, a. 


UiLj zeeblijlJ 


r^ 


ReligioD, .. 


Ltf* Vy Ji bo-ohp-feohn 
ijjuj deeneeyey 




nemain, v. 


..:i~iiyti,il, 


jiii 


Remainder, i. 
(what is left) 


khitloh, kejW 


^l;,! - ^l; 


Remind, v.a. 


bo khfitir yee-ydkh 


jV>Ui. 


RemoTe, v. 


}jyi>^^ tahee-sb6brii 


^y 


Repast, ». 




a^a. 


Report, v.a. 


khfib^ree ket f^r^khd 


^^ 


Reside, v. 


> t.jb= 


i>vyj' 



Ixi 



Enqlish. 



Resembling, part 
pret. 

Rest, 8, (repose) 

Rest, V, (to lie 
down) 

Resurrection, 8. 
Revenge, 8, 



Reyenge, v, (being 
about to fight in 
consequence of a 
dispute) 

Reward, 8. (wages) 
Riband, 8. 
Rice, 8, 
Rich, a. 

Ride, V, (on horse- 
back) 

Ridiculous, a. 
Rifle, 8. 
Right, a. 

Righteousness, 8. 
(truth, justice) 



Circassian. 



jj fedd 

J^l^U (jMAi bos rdkbdt 

iiR^V-> {loogheenl 
r6kli{bisht 



^im^sjjjjy:^^* 



O O ^ 



teedteys zood shoghdr 
sookeensht 

/^Jktlwuj pi^hteek 



^j\^ khdhply 

jjojjjj psheener 

j^J^ pirdsh 



Righthand (to the) 
Ring, 5. 



JJ(^b beye-d6d 
UftMisiU) sheysoghd 
L^^f'y\j\Xs weegoozwensht 
CJo» •• X-i skii-wenk 



O X 



Utiijh z&nt-sh& 



<..^^AU«Ji--^j1 Jj 



1 .«L^„ 









1,1^ 



^ y 



zeemee yeekhdk oomish-ree 
yet-tish 

^^y;, shouy 



Turkish. 






elteen 



M 



\ 

■ ^ 






Enolish. 


CiRltASBIAN. 


Turkish. 


Riyer, ». 




^di tetfiee 


^V 


Rivers, s. 




yLilUJj tsha-fsher 


>v 


Road, 1. 


(path, 


/f^)\ dghdgoo 


!*> - J* 


Boast meat, ». 


LljUS Ii5gliiz-8h& 


^u? 


Bobber, «. 




JjIAj-iJ pBee-ehftdz 


^.?>^Jji 


Robbery, s 

»poU) 
Boom, (. 


(prey, 






Boom, 1. (space) 


AU. Bh&p6h 


J^ 


Root, ». 




^iLl oWribs 


CJ/ 


Bope,«. 




L^U^U khfly-Ubs 


^ll^ 






A«Ji\^ _ A^^lli 


V^' - o'^Jj' 






kaabsey, gSh-psey 




Bough, a 

BmOOth) 

Round, a. 


(not 


LlSJ ket-tet 
^(jyt khoordhee 




Round about (on 
tbiH dde, uid on 
the other Ewde) 

Rout, t. (uproar) 


tJ^Sj\ ahdfimayd^ 
J AiU ^■L; <GL; 








ydhney yfihtey'mafey in 




Rudder, jr. 




UjiiUU k&h&tiflka 


cr-J-J 


Ruin,*, (in 


vasion) 


aj,^ aheehzey 


^1^ 


inmi. 




^ tley 


y.U - cJji^ 


Hmt,*. 




<Ui ^ kir sbey-y6h 


.>,l 


Srf««,#. 




seah-khfim, pee-yoobsho 


31; 



Ixiii 



English. 


Circassian. 


TVRKTRH. 


Sack, 8. 


L :j dzoo-^ 


JW - ^^ 


Sacrifice, 8, 


J^j^ koorban 


c^k/ 


Saddle, 8, 


jlj w&r 


^J 


Sail, 8, 


tJJul^ kk&needz 


cr^ 


Saints, 8, 




J^:^^^ 


Salt, 8. 


zogho, shogho, shoogoo 


jy 


Salute, V. 


^^^ r-T jsp^htishf 


cX^^j C^L. 


Salve, 8. (a plaster) 

» 


4^,L wootzoo 


rv^ 


Sand, «. 


Ift^lutu psMkhoo-d 


•• 


Satiated, a, (sa- 
tisfied) 


ziz-sh^Rh-khddslioh 


j> 


Saturday, «. 


UU^iU mdfizdkd 


i^j' U*S!- 


Save, V. (to spare) 


X o •• •• ^ 


el^l »;U1 




zdoo boo^hdtshey ney-peye 


* 


Save, ad, ( ex- 
cepting) 

Say, V. 


L^JU^ n^hmtshir 
UUl Bghdghil - 




Say, V. (to call) 


• 


cXr.o 


Scarce, a. (rare) 


^ tz6kli, ^ tz6r 


jO\, _ CJ;:*-, 


School, ». 


• 


• 


Scissors, 8, 


,U*uJal leh-nist 

M 


^jCA^ 


Scull, ». 


Jf^a ^ij^yi. ^-^^ 

tflhlchA yookoorom yookftahee 
p«iyxDAtsh 


^U^ (^V 



Ixiv 



EXOLIBH. 


CiROAABIAN. 


Turkish. | 


Sea, «. 


shej, psee, shoo 


> 1 


Seal, «. 


,yh4^ miihur 


>^ 


Seat, s. 


^\^ pkh^teygoo 


L5-/ - C^^ J 


Seat, V. 


^^y«Jsl? tees 


cH^yj' 1 


Second, a. 


*• 

yit tkoo 


.^?^J ' 


Secret, a. (secretly) 




^J 


See, t;. 


LcaL*i sloghoo-d 


UU,/ 


Seed, s. 


iLi»<u m^yshey 


u^t •< 


Seek, V, (to search) 


^^alt tlookhoon 


o^b' 


Selfishness, s. 
(egotism) 

Sell, V. 


li^iU sayrdgh^ 
^<L^ sh^hneh 

C# Cm ^M Cj Ij 


• 


Send, V. 


stghoobshinisht 


cf% 


Sense, 8, 


jJutJ^ goobshiz 


>^ 


Sentence, t. (from 
tiie judge to con- 
demn) 

Sentence, 9, 
(maxim, a saying) 

Sentinel, s. (guard) 


jjlik>l eetlesh 
i^\ dhzey 


1 


Series, s. (row) 


v,::.^: zeppet 


1 


Sermon, s. 


yeypende kittpaghe 






Serpent, a. 


ajj bley 


li»^ 



Ixv 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Servant, 9. (maid) 


j^ poorr 


• 


ServaDt, s, (male 
or female) 


psh^rakh^^ psheyrdkhd 

• 




Set out, V. 


khiz-m^tdsh psheerdkhd 


^^Jij ^]j:f^ 


Seven, a. 


<dj dley 


4^A. 


Seventeen, a. 


<-k/L5***i P8©«-toobel 


<-^**i ttf^ 


Seventh, a. 


Jj dley 


c^**:! 


Seventy, a. 



^^^UaxAtjl 6t-shit-16ain 


tA^u 


Seventy-one 


dtHBhit-ldsin zeerey 


V^ U^l 


Seventy-two 


dtHBhit-ldsin tkoorey 


^^ cA^ 


Seventy-three 


dtHshit-ldsin sheerey 

00 


^y tA<v 


Seventy-four 


6t-shit-168in bitley 

tT 


C^yJ t^\! 


Seventy-five 


dt-ehit-ldsin tpeyiey 




Seventy-six 


dt-shit-ldsin shoorey 

00 


^^ tAAd 


Seventy-seven 


dtHshit-ldsin bleerey 

& 


>J'H cA<st 


Seventy-eight 


dt-shit-ldsin yeerey 




jC j^:^ 


Seventy-nine 
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ot-shit-16sin ghoogoorey 


• 



Ixvi 



EirousH. 


ClBCABSIAN. 


TUBKUB. 




Seyen hundred 




jji cf •»£ 


Seven hundred and 
one) 

Seven thousand 


Jjuuu^ meeneebl 


A 


Shade^ s. (shadow) 


ti^dr, kdtdbsej, mdghoo 


<fl/ 




4^U<t« m6z4sho 


» 


Shame^ s. 


jol&cjy bbob-ghdn 


• •• 


Shape, «. 


^b u.;, C'o.tr} 


^JXiMt 


Sharp, a. 


jAJlL tlesh 




Sheep, «. 

• 


w 

<OJ<U may-Uey 


W5iy 


Ship^ 8. 


khds-shey, gahd 


Ji^S - \^ 


Shipwreck^ «. 


t^L-i* sh6-eye 


cJJ<uSU, 


Shirty «. 


j^lf gdnn 


ciV 


Shoe, 8, 


(jiyl; paboosh 


&ik 


Shoemaker, 8. 


yeehpaboosh^ tshak^ey 


.^^J^V 


Shop, 8. 


jjj bezer 


u,i^J 


Short, d. 


k^htshey, gh^ftghodet 
Hjl^ ps&hrey 


• » * • * - 


Shoulder^ 8. 


<ulL tdhm^h 


>-j' 


Shoulders, 8, 


iUUaMj 8t4hmey 


Jr«J^ 


Show, V, 


ghatlou-00, yaz-gh&t-loo-yee 


cX«pu>j^ 



Ixvii 



English. 



Sbriek^ s« (scream^ 
cry) 

Shut, V, 

Side, 8. 

Side, at one*s, s. 
(close to) 

Sight, s. ' 



Sign, 8, (token) 
Signature, s. 
Silent, a. 
Silk, s. 
Silly, a. 

Silver, s. 

Simple, a. 

Single, a, (indivi- 
dual) 

Sin, v.n, (to offend, 
to transgress) 

Sin, s. 
Since, ad. 
Sincere, a. 
Sing, V. 
Sister, s. 

Sit, V, 



CmoAMiAir. 



^^Ujlj p&z^eesh 
jyjb plinook 
^j1 aydash 

KUfttfiuer feymdtsh reyk6h 

ij*i\ ij^\ ouy-isk 

J Jb<t« meyhiir 

jo%^ Ll*S goosbdreykhoon 

^U^ ddnee 

sseh-z^p-kooz eghor^b 



TuBKiaH. 



^ ^ 



teefiheen, tish-ney 

j> J J L> J j zeeriz zeeriz 
IcywuJj r6bsoghd 
i£^ LfJ^ tseypee bz6gh 
jlUjJ^ meyd6z-gbd&z 

^j^Uj J »y weyrey d6gh&n 



tsheebkb, tshee-ydkh 
JLuJUsm}*! oos-khdnsbt 



..,^ - 



WJ 






uV; 






^y 



U cL^J 



^luJ 



t2 



IxTiii 



ElfOLISH. 


ClBCARfnAX. 


TuBKisn. 


Six, a. 


•• 
jj^ ahoo 


^<3» 


Sixteen, a. 




vj3^ tu' 


Sixth, a. 


4tl shey 


,^' 


Sixty, a. 




cAj^' 


Sixty-one 
Sixty-two 
Sixty-threo 
Sixty-four 


«^^ U*A^y \icereyf 

A A A !' ! ( ^tshish 1 
»>^ lAJ^j' ishcereyf 




Sixty-five 
Sixty-six 

• 

Sixty-seven 

• 

Sixty-eight 


^1*^ ). i.\ \ f dtshieh 1 
»^ lAS^J^ {ble«rey} 

* * (^ t ( ^tshish 1 
V^. t^j' { yeerey \ 


cA? tA:*^^ 


Sixty-nine 


otshish ghooghoorey 


jyjt j,Aj>^11 


Six hundred 

Six hundred and 
ono 


1 .It A ^ isooeh ora) 
y.^ bj^ U-r- I zeerA f 




Six thousand 


^^yjc* meenikh 


<^Ji^ 


Sketch, «. (a rough 
draught) 


meei^ghdgiin seeneesht^b 
moghofcr 


iti^Mkk/t 


Skill, s. (art) 


C/4^j ^eotleys 


• 


Skin, «. 


iJ^ shooway 


i^jj 



Enolisu. 


ClBOiSSIAN. 


TCBKISH. 


Slave, s. 


j\^ gL^r 


^^ 


Sleep, V. 


Uii tahee-j^h 


li^si.i' 


Slender, a. 


Ai-Uj^-j paogoo kfikLey 


kf^ 


Slipper, .. 


ULii tshdka 


^fh 


Slow, a. 


mahdsbey, i^hbiir 


J'V 


Small, a. (narrow) 


s^^^ boo-ghoo-i!ey 


> - >x,; 


Smell, .. (scent) 


Ju^ meeehoo 


jvyJ 


Smell, ». ( the 
power of Bmellmg) 


^/y bSigSn 


fUll CLJji 


Smell, V. 


key-fee m, keypeem 


ci^y 


Smoke, g. 


y,bj pahagh6 


^L.> 


Sneezing, s. 


^n..,iV, rndbbskey 


^^1 


Snow, 8. 


woo-db-see, weyfaee 


jti 


Snuff-bos, s. 


^y kutey 


J^ 


So, a^. 


iJ\J firdhrey 


A'y 


Soap, «. 


^^L- s^boon 


^^ 


Soft, a. 


iijU — aj*^ ■ 


fiX. 




Babbey, mfidahey 


Softly, ad. 

(gently) 
SoItnesB, s. 


Aij'it* mfibtahey 

JiA, AjiLi BhabbeypdbaL 




Soil, 1. (dang) 


^_ ^Iji shweyo-yeo 


> 


Soldier, t. 


ji ^jl; '0"y-'i<" 


Ol-i-r 



SolitiirT, ad. (re- 
tind) 



Somebody, i. 
Something, g. 



Son-in-law, i. 

Borrow, t. (affl 

Han, pain) 
Sort, t. 

Soul, t. 

Sound, a. 

Sounil, a. (lieaJthj) 

Sour, a. (afiid) 

Source, s. (fouu 

South, I. 

South- eaat 

South- west 

Sow, t. (a pig) 

Speak, V. 
Specially, ad. 



*j«ay 

_^j Keegw^ 

Bim-sb£ghd, ahuh-wih 
ujl^ tecm^-kho 
^j digghee 
^jljl^Ut tlouy-iish 
A«j psey 

jj^jl 6zah 41)00 
yyi shoglio 
ASijJ iU»j jieey koolaghey 
j^iJjU kfib-leysheo 
^li>jj:i. khob-ahahyee 

■J..i .-.7 tog-Ll-ehee 
g^ J kobzey 
^,it, I bflhey 
^Lijlxjj zeeghadshaa 

'A 









ahutob 
n^mteheero Bheetob 



Ixxi 



Enolibh. 



Species, s, (a kind, 
sort) 

Spectacles, s. 
Speech, 8. 



Speedy s. (haste) 

Speedy, a. 

Spice, 8, 

Spirit, 9. (mind, 
genius) 

Splendour, s. 
Spoil, V. 
Sponge, s. 
Spoon, 8, 
Spot, 8, (stain) 

Spring, 8, 

Swear, v. (to take 
an oath) 

Sweat, 8, 

Sweet, a. 

Swift, a, (fast, 
prompt, quick) 

Sword, 8, (sabre) 



ClBOAfiSIAN. 



TUBKISB. 



y O 



l^jl^jllt tlouyftsh 
Ji^ J n6hreef(§l 



y "yy 



\j^^ gooshd 

CI^JJa^ kh6z^d^ 
tidSJb h6gh-d6d 

y y 

LaUjj yrfghAssA 
^uuj ps^h 

y"* 

O y 

U^Ij ddkhshd 



Stable, 8* 



\ii^ 6hkdh 

J^UaJi c-;l; kdb shtdmel 

y 

^yi^ geymoosh 
. ^juJbJD^ eed^hshee 

C 

iUJbU ghAtshey 
afUj?;lt tdat-gh^-ghey 

o 

JJbluLrf s'shdd 

yijl 6z-8hii, 2fijl ez-rey 

^j^j^ kheehzey 



lAdUAAUM) seys-sooofl 

'i' y y 

sesh-wey, tz6shwey 



^^£iJ;) sh^sh 












jy^' 



Emglub. 


C11.0A8SIAN. 


TmuoBH. 


Stairease, i. 

Star, $. 


tlouy-wey, tloay-gLAy 
ooshiigli<i, dahogh^ 




J4! 


State,*, (condition 


j\\j bflh-00 




Jl- 


Stature, *. 


^U ^_jlil eokee kh&kh 


|.UI 


- ^J^ 


Steel, 1. 


(jlLli sh^litsh 




i-U- 


Stem, B. (trunk) 


ji^pkiflh 


li- 


.jS^Ul 


Step, «. 


A^ teey 




I-'' 


Step-daughter, s. 


W neema 




^ 


Steril, a, (onfi'uit- 
ful) 


i^ji ahoon^b 




j-^ 


Stick, g. 


14 pkhSh 


LS- 


./^Ul 


Stick, s. (wand) 


^b^ah 




LlUfj 


Still, a. (calm) 


a_ijlj ddhBhey 




IJ-f 


Stiug, V. 


^^*j yeypeeghoo 




oi^ 


Stink,*. 


ajl^ m ogbii mebzSgljey 




ff ^ 


Stink, V. 
Stockings, f. 


hzdgli6 fllioomeypoh 
ki-oilL tieypfet 






Stomach, g. 

Stone, I. 


sigh-wfih, eee-ghey 
iJiy, mushey 






Stop, V. 
Storm, ». 









Izxiii 



English. 


ClBOASSIAN. 


TUKKUH. 


Straw, s. 


sjj]^ wdrzey 


c>^ 


Stream, 8. 


^jmJ^ 1 jy kddd-gheps 


J^j' 


Street, «. 


6gh6ghoo, gh6gii 


J^^ - Jjd 


Strength, *. 


diaJj peetay 


C^„jU 


String, 8. 


-LUylj danowdkh 


U^ 


Strong, a. 


<02^Ll (^/mU? tl6sh shdhpey 


O.^ - jh 


Strong wind 
Student, 8. 


shib-ghft beydey-deyshee 
y^shghd, z^ghdshgbd 




Stuff, 8, (building 
materials) 

Stuff, 8. (cloth) 


i^iJii sheykey 
iidj^ sheykey 




Subject, 8, 


i^ji^ y^rmeyley 


V^ 


Subscribe, v. 


^ o c 

ljJu**t tes-dzjih 


J4U«1 


Sudden, a. (sud- 
denly, ad,) 

Suffer, V. 


4iCuLx^ seemeeshgho 
^jj^ kooddee 




Sugar, 8. 


A^ ^ shdh shoo 


>^ 


Sulphur, 8. 


.At • t f tkh6m< 1 

>^W^ \zash.kh6l 


.>/ 


Summer, 8, 


h^dpey, ghdmdfey 


Jk 


Sun, 8, 


U; teygh& 


d^f 


Sunbean^s, 8, 


ijLUU m&z&-togh 


yj, - W 


Sunday, «. 
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noa7-fBht-kh&-mdf 





Eholisb. 


ClRCASaiAN. 


TtJBKlSH. 


Sonset, s. 


^^,A {'S^f } 


^jijjil; Jii/ 


guperfluitv, «. (ex- 
Supper, i. 


i^j berket 
pBhfib'a lokh-ma tee8hey-4t 




Surface, ». 


(tjilj ndhpey 


Jr. 


Siirpnas, tp. (to 

excel) 


ifilj dieyghey 


^^V 


Sorprise, v. (to be 
troubled, to Ijecoraa 
eonniBcd} 

Snrreuder, v. 


Liji g-hooahd 

UL- i\ iJ dhey-6h-Btkh5 




Suspicion, ». 


^ ah'eyfeo 


jcil 


Table, *. 


ijji\ dhney 


'J^ 


Tailor. ,. 
Take, r. 


d^wah, tshoghdn 
jjijjArf tzeereeah6h 




Take a walk, v. 


)jt^ beyzcygLwdh 


^> 


Take heed, v. 


^jU- ?,; bo4 kli(Szr64 


<^} CJjlju- 


Take something 
Take off, r. 


6hgootahook y^hfihUh 
iU-jljlji gbo-oo-tjwb6h 




Tale, s. 


llxi keeyiih 


jjij^ 


Tame, a. 


iiiiL oiShlshoy 


L^W - O^' 


Tart, .. 


j^U. khSlo-ghooj 


Jjy^l^- 


Taste, ji. (savour, 
rrfiBh) 


,i;i.™ 


cL.-i! _ .-\j 


Taste, ». (the act 
of tuling) 


V' ^^y kSitsLee ep 


Jl^ 



IXXT 



English. 



CiROABSIAK. 



Turkish. 



Tax^ s, (duty, as- 
sessment) 

Teach, v. 
Tear^ s. 
Tempest, s. 



Ten, a. 

Tender, a. 

Tent, 8. 

Terrify, v.a. 

Testament, 8. (the 
lastwUl) 

Thanks, 8. 
Thank, v. 



That, rel, pron. 
(which, who) 

That, dem. pron. 
The, ar. 



Thee, pron. 

To thee 
Them, pron, pL 

To them 

Themselves, pron. 
pi. 

Then, eul. (at that 
time) 



<)Jj<iLl sheytey 
A^l&\ ^hds^m 
^^gyj<0 neypsee 

b6ghoosbdn& keesdkh 
iUal? tsey • 

Uj*uJ ps6gha 
j^LS, sh&teer 
.jOluf ^h^ht6 
j.^Ui IjJ^ t^nbdp^t26 

shiikiir tkh&mgdtsh 



o o 



tsheetlftm weem<(r6klmeb 

^ (A*!;' { shMtd } 



i^_c«»ii(ini«i) 



sVshow^dh 



m6rrey, miirrey 
^^Ij w6hree 

^jlj w6h-y6r 

j^u^IaI ^hd-ee-eey6r 

^^\ ^sh-y6r 

J^L^ *^L5i \yeesh6rj 









ifcS 






EiraLua. 


o™.„,„. 


TUBKUH. 


There, ad. (yonder) 


..J ,.1 , . fseet-shee-t 


.Jlj,l _ .JJI 


There, ad. (here) 


Aij^ rafedehehey 


iSJ^J — 'J^JJ 


Therefore, ad. (for 


4kjkAj ^\B,ni_li< 


<Jf^i'^}! 


Therefore, ad. (for 

tlist ressoD) 


meeshfdf peheeghey 


^y^-i ^' 


They, pron. 


/^^,^ drecatier 


>' 


Thick, a. (large, 

■tout) 
Thief, (. 


^y ghilmu 
^Cijt toghrthb. 




Thigh, ». 


liii tlttlS 


jW: 


Thin, a. (lean) 


ij wMd 


d..' 


Thing. «. 


jjijitljC in%(l.ha4rM 


.u-i _ ^ 


Think, V, 


vr ^^j^ {.uxy 


cJvLijO 


Third, «. (tieree, a 
third of the nighl) 
Third, a. 


. » 1 u ftltiuy-0-1 




Thirst, *. 


-,uL^{-SS"1 


J!rt- 


Thirteen, a. 


,jl^.yj_= aik-weehah 


SJ' i:a' 


Thirty, a. 


ff^^ B/J.j) j p^Jfey^j 


A^ 


Thirty-one 


ahet-shoorey zeerah 


J A'' 


Thirty-two 


shet-shoorey tltoorey 


J^}J,} 


Thirty-three 


ahet'shoorey ebeeray 


V^A 


Thirty-four 


iLj_ .jjlti 


^JjJJyV 



■het-shoorey bittey 



Enoluh. 


CiROABSIAK. 


TCBKISB. 


Thirty-five 


Bhet-sboorey tpeyrey 


lAyj' 


Thirty-sii 


shet-shoorey atoorey 


^^'A' 


Tfjirty-seven 


ehet-ehoorey bleerey 


^->j.yy 


Thirty-eiglit 


ahet-ahoorey ycerey 


>-Ji>l 


Thirty-nine 


thet-shoorcy gioogoorey 


rf>J^jl 


This,prwi., nom.c. 


^jlj wdaey 


;; 


To this 


j^l fiah-yoo 


^^ 


Thitlier, ad. 


AiSijl adaysbey 


hV 


Thou, pro7i. 


iJ>j weyioo 


a- 


Thonght, Jf. 


moagfib ehilhzey 


P 


Thousand, a. 


^y, moon 


clL 


Thread, *. 


6hd5n, oodiu 


cAIajI 


Three, «. 


^ aheo 


J>' 


Tliice liundred 


J^m)> 


Jr. Ej' 


Throe hundred and 


. ... f.i.1 art) 

Uj y W^ [ .oeril ) 


jJJKeij' 


Three hundred and 


Ijjfl, \jj\ Jii^^ (Jkoorey 


^-Ij^-E^' 


Three hundred and 

three 


7 . , , , (siehorAl 


^j' Jr. Jj' 


Three hundred and 

four 


'aiBh flrA bit-ley' 


'^JJ^'JjiEjl 



Ixxriii 



p 

English. 


• CmCASSIAK. 


TnsKiss. 


Three hnndred and 
five 

Three hnndred and 
six 

Three hundred and 
aoYen 

Three hundred and 
eight 


gjAi \jj\ JLX^ {bleerey } 


tA? Jjd ^i\ 


Three hnndred and 
nine 


sish 6rd ghoogoorej 


J|y>Jji s:^' 


Three qnariers of 
an hour 


{Juj\ k^jLj tsh^r^k ish 




Three thoufland 


^iiJxX/* meenoosh 


^si^^ 


Through, prep. 
(by, by means) 


Um uhsh^hd 




Throw, V. 


irjj dzey 


cKl 


Thnnder, s. 


.1 . \^ . A J shib-ler ) 


rjAt 




Thursday, s. 


^4i<U mehfok 


ajuJ^ 


TiU, ad. (until) 


^^,j^^^ h^gheeb 


c^^ 


Time, $. 

• 


y A^JUU) seedim yoh 


U^, _ j^Uj 


Tin, 8. 


^15 k^eye 


i_flS 


Tip, 8. 


6p-h6ptzogh^ 


eUj;^ 


Tired, past part. 


\c.yMi psogha 


u^ji 


Tobacco, 8. 


^jxt Ji? tuteen 




• 

Toe, *. 


c^U) ^£ {f^^D 


t>!/. oV^ 


To-day, «. 


, J n6p 

» ^ 


Utf^ 


Together, ad. 
(equal) 


u^h ^ tee zAbpet 


^1/ 



Ixziz 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Together, o^, 

(with) 

Toll, «. (custom) 


ifl^jjj teohzey 
C^yS toomrook 


^1 

M 


Tomb, 8, 


U. kh& 


> 


To-morrow, 8. 




i:y^ 


Tongue, 8, 


tshey-mil bzouy-g 


Jj^ 


Tongue, «. (lan- 
guage) 


bzey-gd, bz6gh 


Jj 


Tooth, 8. 


<Uit tsey 

• 


lAS'^ 


Torment, 8, (pain, 
pang) 

Torrent, «. 


U^filU*. shtdhpsh 
i«! 1 jJ kodd oogh 


« 


Towards, prep, 
(against) 

Tower, «. (steeple, 
spire) 

Town, 8, 


<^W;J1 ddr6bhe3re 

• 

^jJjL^b slieeld6y 


* • 


Track, 8. (trace) 


<U»^ keysey 


? 


Trade, «. 


4jj\ 6hpey 


» 


Train, 8, (rear, 
tail) 

Travel, 8, 


^ ; keeyey 

^•iUj^l^ khdgooreekwey 




Treason, 8, 


*;«U*JUJ psee-shdh-zey 

y * X * 




Treasure, 8, 


\j:\j5 hdzna 


•t 


Tree, 8, 


^U frah 


tr^' 


Tripe, «. 


iJUju neebey 


• 


Troop, 8, 


*JJu1jJj b6d6d-id-zey 


ji\ 



■y' X ••■ 



Ixxx 



Enqlish. 



Troop, 8, (host) 
Trouble, «. (pains) 

Trowsers, <. 
True, a. 

Trust, V. 
Tuesday, s. 

Turn, v. (to alter, 
to be spoiled) 

Turn, v. (to return) 

Turning, «. (from 
the road) 

Turkish, a. 

Twelve, a. 

Twenty, a. 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 

Twenty-six 

Twenty-seven 

Twenty-eight 



CiROASSIAN. 



»« «« 






nooka-nooka-bo-gakhd 

kee-eehn, koo-eehn 
j^AjUbjl ohnsh6gh 

Jjl5«««9 sookdhded 

.1 A L*' J ptshes \ 

^U c/**-;^ lydkhooj 

uJj^Ui tkhdrdf 
jU<G key-ghdz 
jUjlri-^*^ sokhdwdz 

o 

ogiibsey-ee-igh 
cJv^^jjJs? teerkoo-bz^gh 

Ja-vLs-^j seekit 

o 

<JLuul?«1 6t-shey 

i;L5d ^^ '^-^ /6t-sheyrey\ 



Turkish. 



if 



.^,\ {' 



> 



yoex&j ) 



^jy^ - <^Jy 



b 



.>> 



^«-« — 







Ixxxi 



English. 



Twenty-nine 

Twilight, a. 
Twin, a. 

Twins, s. 
Two, a. 

Two hundred 

Two hundred and 
one 

Two hundred and 
two 

Two hundred and 
three 

Two hundred and 
four 

Two hundred and 
five 

Two hundred and 
six 

Two hundred and 
seven 

Two hundred and 
eight 

Two hundred and 
nine 

Two thousand 

formed) 
VOL. VI. 



Circassian. 



6t-sheyrey ghooghoorey 

(^jlt^rv.. J rokhwAhdee 

tghdree keezey dil-poh 
/daJjJUa see-zitk 



"p ^ 



^•U i ... sitk 

sitk 6rd tkoora 
sitk ord sheera 



sitk 6rd 
xeera 



} 



sitk ord beetley 



Turkish. 



o «.. 



sitk 6rd shoorey 

sitk 6rd bleerey 

sitk 6ra yee-rey 

sitk 6rd ghooghoorey 
/iLJu^ meenootk 

irlj^l eye-^h, ^\ ey-ydh 



•X 



I 



Ixxxii 



English. 


ClBCABSIAM. 


Turkish. 


Unclean, a, (im- 
pure) 

Understandings 8. 
(intellects reason) 

Understandings 8, 
thought, idea, re- 
flection) 

Understands v. 


.0^1 eye-jray 
j^j^ys goobzood-ghed 
jt A^Av*tS goobsheehz 

-' o o 

IsUl-tf tzshghdgd 


¥ 

Jac 


Ungratef uls a. 


jjiit tl6sh 


ij:l^ 


Unhandjs a. (in- 
skilfuls awkward) 

Universal, a. 


j^ k'ghooz 
^,^^\ dshp^t 




Unknown, a, (un- 
acquainted) 

Unmarrieds a. 


UlutJbU* shdhsli-zghd 
pshahsey kazmee6hd^6 




Unties r. 


tatsbee shiimd rokhuu 


cX,j^ 


Untieds «• 


>Vf^vJ^] {p8heesb6} 


U^jii, \J^ 


Untrath, 8, 


<Uj psey 


, .X 


Unto, prep, (to) 


seebb&ghey, seekensht, em 


•• 


Unwell, a. 


meemdg fey-yoo-ghoob 
c-^^j-y pay-y6ghob 


-^Ij^ <<L>yuAj^ 


Up, ad. 


ajwyj^ 6psey 


^y. 


Urine, 8. 


ottkbdbz, wdtkhdbs 


CJjUtf 


Us, pron. ace. case 


jA^Juj i? t^reeshw^r 


•-e;^ 


Tons 


l/U. (jJojlLid^ 


,j. 



teytadish khdgoo-^ 



Ixxxiii 



English. 



Circassian. 



Use^ 8, (asage, 
application) 

Useful^ a. 

Use, V. 

Valiant, a. (brave) 

Valley, #. 

Value, 8. 

Veal, «. 

Vein, 8, 

Vehement, a. 

Vendible, a, (sale- 
able) 

Very, a. 
Vessel, 8. 
Vexation, a. 
Vice, 8, 

Village, 5. 
Vine, 5. 
Virgin, 5. 



Virtue, 5. 

Visible, a. 
Visit, «. 

Voice, 5. 



Turkish. 



^jljbLl shdhlzey 
irLAoj yish-wdh 
U^ s6ghd 

• o o o 

io^J^^ukxlt tleetsh-ydn 
<i^ J koo l&ghey 
2rl^jk^ teehbzey 
JjlaiLl shkey-il 

o 

^jlJJj tUsh 
^Ll sh&nee 
/tUUit pit-tey 

fi.^U'> .U pdrk^tzeeg 

** X y* * 

/JjaSaxj pgho-koosh 
f^fljj b J z^ppA bzdg 
fjjj^^^jj zouy-tshil 

o 

^uJuJw} sdn^htshee 

o o 

psay-sayHBibkd, ps&h-shey 

^^ c^^ tlouy-ghoon 
U^^jyuJbylx-9 sikwehslogha 
Ll^y boohshd 



^^y - 






«)l) 









j[^ 



I 2 



(j**-» 



Ixxxiv 



Enqlish. 


ClBCABSIAN. 


TUBKIBH. 


Void, a. (empty, 
idle) 


a,*.;^) nehtsh^h 


LT!^ 


Yoluptaoosness^ «. 

• 


^1/ us. /^ 

gheygher tkhd ghw^hr 


\JLC - Jji 


Wager, «. 


*^^ <_,Uit tldhb gh6p 


cA^ 


Wait, V, 


l,b pdpid, £\i mA 




WaU, 8. 


difkd, d&pkd, ddhbka 


jV.'^ 


Want, #. (diminu- 
tion) 

Want, 8, (nothing) 


uJo pfenn^r 
tdmeehshk, tdmooshk 




War, 8. 




cXwr 


Warm, a. 


ajifU fdhbey, aj^dj pdhbey 


J^ 


« 
Warm, v. 


<j»liU ghdfdbey 




Wash, V. 


-^^^^ LSf^ {sSet t} 


cf*^. 


Watch, «. 


iU^L sdkhdt 


c^L 


Watchmaker, 8. 




\J^^ 


Water, «. 


j^*jyj psee, ^AA*; psoo 


r' 


Waters 


*juaJ psee-sh6r 

* 


Jr' 


Water-closet, 8. 


j^^aaJ pssuhn 


Jy^ o\i^ 


Water-seller, «. 


yJbljliLw psee-kazdheyrey 


\JLt 


Wave, 5. 


ji*JuJ» sheeboosh 


<U!11, 


We, pron. 


• .<id? teyroo 


Ji 


We ourselves 


jJLiJb teyreesher 


>.jj^ 



Ixxxv 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


Weak, a. 


j.L wood 


L^lji 


Weariness, «. (te- 
diousness) 


*» X »» »# 

sigoomeygoozazooy 


•• * mA 1 


Weather, ». 


4^j. wez-shoo 


lyk 


Wednesday, t. 


t^JJw beyreyskeyzee 




Week, B. 


sit tkh&mifey, hdmdpey 


<UAJk 


Weeping, «. 


a;f ghey 


uiUl 


Weight, s. 





.5^> 


Weigh, V. 


jj^dj^ shehkir 


o^>" 


Well, a. 


*^j Z8h6 

m 


yJ 


WeU, «. 


, ajuujj perssinney 


^y iUyjLrw 


Well-water, 5. 



/ ijujuuuwj psee-neps 


LyJ-'J:^5 


Wench, s. 


bzaghey shkhdrdwdck 


cJojj^id _ JUuty 


West, 5. 


^i^bl &b&sey8hee 


o^V 


Wet, a. 


^ ' "l i » "* i-, Jneev-vsheed-1 

C« Cm »^ i^ 


^u 


What, irder, pro. 


(ajuJU) or ajljb /♦.Juuyj 
pseedoom papshey (fafshey) 


<o 


Wheat, «. 




i^^io^^r-i k^htzey-peehsh 


t/l»x« cf>T 


Wheaten bread 


. Ui? tshdkh 


%V 


When, ad. 


^ jC.U**j seedee y6h 


^^Uj*i 


Where, ad. 


y.j^ teh-doo-ey 


»J;3 



ENOLmH. 


ClRC4SiSrAN. 


TPKKISH. 


WTiicL, rel. pro. 


i>jit\)Js ter-rihroy 


,j_«ii 


White, a. 
Whither, ad. 


a.i^ pechsLey 




Who, inter, pro. 

Who, rel. pron. 

(wbicl., what) 
Why, ad. 

Wicked, a. 

Wide, a. 


ia^ ah£t 

U(_,jl. Bes-wagha 
ljj« eeedi 
■tflj; bxigeh 
UjLI ehflbghiS 




Widow, *. 
Widower, s. 


t_tlj^ ahoozib 


^1 JjJ 


Wife, s. 
Wife's Bister 


filiuhz, yeeshiiliz 
^icyi tib-kho 




Wild, a. 


iJt^l eye-yeh 


^W 


Will, f. 




cDjy 


Will, V. 


i,^ khiSt 


cA<i.l 


Willingly, ad. 


jliijjl oelitslidz 


cJ^jj_i 


Wind, *. 


U^ ahib-ghd 


j'Cii) 


Wind np, V. {to 
wrap up) 

Window, 8. 


«ii^ Bhebkey 


i>*j^ 

!/?", 


Wine, «. 

Wing, «. (of a bird) 




-1^ 



Ixxxvii 



Engltrh. 


ClBOASSIAN. 


Turkish. 


Wing, s. (of an 
army) 


y 

b&dz6r ogh-eye-ghd 




Winter, 5. 


tsheemdhf, djAhA 


* • 


Wipe, V. 


<U<dL tl^m^h 


clUL» 


Wise, a. 


(s/j degh 


jUjl 


Wit, 8. 


*^ 

B^m^rkoay sib-koh 
tooghagh^b 




Witchcraft, «. [to 
use] 


jjJ^ ^ neypsheer^r 




With, prep. 


^b^rlxt teezeypat 

g m m 


v^]^ 


Withdraw, v. 


00 

iihshey uz^tsh^kwetsh 


^}i^\ji\ 


Without, prep. 


2r;*j weyrey, ^^ boorey 


j^ 


Without, ad, (ex- 
ternally) 


UU^Jb ^U ^^jojut jj 

z6n6mtsheereh hdkeeghey 
tshghdghd 


^J;W)J 


Witness, 8. 


C^ULl shfthAt 


(X^Lwj 


Witness, v. 


h^j «^^^ {^4SJi} 




Woman, 8. (lady, 
miBtress) 


jxi» shiz, J^^ sheez^ 


c^ _ ^^yU 


Woman, «. (wife) 


^jyyj^ SU8 




Wood, «. 


U;pkh& 


UJ'^J^ 


Wool, 8. 


^ see 


^y. 


Word, 8. 


Lja^y boohshd 


t^JpX — J^ 


Work, 8. 


i..^! ohp, <Ui\ &hf-fey 


<-^SjL - jlj\ 



Ixxxviii 



English. 


Circassian. 


Turkish. 


World, #. 


meydoonyi &rdeylee 


•• 


Worm, s. 


jj^ J? toghoozoo 


Jy5 


Worst, a. 


seb-k&h-d^t do-soobkh6h 


1*^ j^JuuU 


Worthy, a. 


iilyygj pey-sosh 


Ji^ 


Wound, «. 


ififljl 00-dghd 


»jk 


Wrap, V, 


bo <Uu-y> s-sh6hkey-yd 


t>*J^ 


Wrong, a. 


^ ^>LA __ L oil A 

8h4-f6f, shd-p6p 


>k 


Write, v» 




<JUU^t« mdhtshey 


• 1 . 


Writer, «. 




*yLuJ& tsh&kwey 


ijrfCjV. 


Writing, 5. 


UjxLi> tshoghd 


^j^ 


Year, t. 

Year (the current) 




tlaysee, seekhless 
\£.Y% mogha 




Yellow, 8. 


^^^ oghooshi 


,j?;L> 


Yes, ad. 


^^ wayhee 


^,\ 


Yesterday 


now-oosh, toghaz 


UJ^ 


Yet, conj. (not- 
withstanding) 

You, pron. nom, c. 



^L sdhstey 

JLis^ s6reesh6r 




To you 


j^j^j woh-y6r 


ir;^ 


You, aceus. case 




4^ 



Ixxxix 



English. 


CiROASSIAK. 


Turkish. 


Young, a. 


ii^AJUwJLKJ neebsheedshey 


^ 


Young man 


\JC tgU 


u^JPr - ^ 


Youngest brother 


tsheen^dtshit tziok 


^\JJ C)o-/ 


Youth, 8. (tender 
age) 


yn\T\x} tghfigh^bSOh 


• 


Youth, a. (a young 
man) 

Zeal, 8. 


^IdJUj tsheyl6kh 
gh&yr6t zts^m&tsh 
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I 



I 



I 



XCl 



\i\ ^jO\ 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


^iL-^bl &b&seysh©e 


west, «. 


J'V 


Xj\ abkoo 


glass, «. 




apsgay, wapsgay 


coagb, v. 


Uiv^jl 


<Uuj\ dhpsey 


above, prefp. 


**^y. 


<Uj\ 6psey 
'*y 


np^ oc^. 




j^.JJa»l eptleb 


cartain, «. 


*'V. 


ep-hoh, ^ph^dld 


before, prep. 


J5^ - i>J 


a^l 6p bey 


real, a. (true) 


e/^-^ 


1 . 1 /6p wpi 

U^ c_^ V] {tzoghlj 


point, V. (to 
sharpen) 

tip, 9, 




&p h^ghee keye-key 


clever, a. 


^jK ^j;^;]^ 


aJu\ 6ttey 


beighty <. (alti- 
titude) 

lift^ V. (to beave) 






ont, c^. 


«J?;^i 


^jg^lji etldbs 


knowledge, b. 


•■ r^ 


jU.1 ddjdk 


beartb, «. 


jW-^1 


.Joi*^l eykbohsheen 


cbange, v. 


clU^»«^J 


eddee^ zeymer, pdoomey 


neck, «. (tbe nape 
of the neek) 


<u^l 


j^l^jl adr6bheye 

VOL. VI. 


towards, prtp. 
(against) 





J 



S\ 






xcii 



Circassian. 



o ^ 



O CAi. 



ddr^tl^r po ghoobzo 

<tt Is j^J^ ni6dr6r kdgbey 

^jl aydash 

^^rol ^dayshey 

Jum^ ^Jl eezn ks6d 
bohl shftdet, ftreerd& 

iJ\J^ irdhrey 
jljlj^! arzdrdr 
(jww;! era 

<t^ Vyj ,1 dreeshet 

Ax 

JmJj\ ^reesh^r 
^y\ Ci\\\ ^zi^d-eez6h 
A\\ ezoo 

c-->Li»j;l ^zdjahb 

^j\ 6z-sbii, y^l e»-rey 



English. 



preference, «. 



Turkish. 



side, at one's, «. 
(close to) 

tbitber, cKf. 

round aboat (on 
this side, and on 
the other side) 

permission, «. 
(leare) 

beginning, 8, 



that, rel, pron, 
(which, who) 

so, ad, 

absurd, a. 

widower, b, 
him, pro,^ ace, 

nobody, pron. 
(none) 

tbey, pron. 

free, a, 

taste, «. (savour, 
relish) 

idol, ^. 

sweet, a, 
colour, s. 



sound, a. (healthy) 



CJJ^tL-^l 



2rjuub 

• y 



4L> 



XOUl 



U_JL1 



Circassian. 



^ y 



^oodet^ bahsh 



e^j 



jr- 



^1 esh 



slioodet 



^^ dshp6t 
^\ dshped 

V 

dJuJ^\ esh-shej 



1 



X •• 



^^^<U,j-,\ ieheymishj 

-x-i»l fisheeyer 

jo-iil 6fihee-yer 

J?Ij JuJbl aeheey^r y&t 

^jlII ^h-yoo 

CJoUi;! 4t-h&-det, U,l atta 

aJjLI 6tzim 
^jluuJ?! atsh^sh 

O 

iW^l et-Wbs 



English. 



Turkish. 



of them 



great^ a., po«. c^^. 






mien^ <• (look, 
countenance) 

them, provi^y pL 

from them, ab. c. 

universal, a. 

even, a, 

from him, a&. c. 

low, a. (not high) 

to-morrow, s, 

to them 

of him 

his, pran. 

his father 

to this 

high, a. 

untied, a. 
fist, 8, 
chamber, s, 
root, #. 



cUl 



m 2 



J^\ 



i\ 



xeiy 



ClBCASSIAN. 



O^" 



Ji,\ Mer 



"H-'^' v^ jslieehnshtj 

efkhab, epkhdb, 6b-kh&d 
CL^jit 61if(§ddet 



English. 



*SW-J^/l ^grizfikbdgh( 
i^\ ayghey 

c »• ^ 

^jIJ J^' ®^^® zou y-g 
U|j ^1 &ghee zdghd 

jJa!^ elteen 
tM^\ elmds 
2rjljjf ^nddz4 

insipi ohshitok 
jy^yl aynoohk 



fellow, <• (a meui 
peracm) 

handkerohiefy <. 
lire, V. 

teach, V. 

terrify, tf.a. 

opening, a. (aper- 
ture) 

wash, tf. 
finger, #. 

office, #. 

work, 8, 

flask, «. (flagon, 
battle) 

again (once more) 

namely, ad, 

middle, 8, (inter- 
val, medium) 

once, ad. (one 
day) 

ring, 8. 
diamond, s, 
ell, #. 

cheap, a. 



moiety, s. 



Turkish. 







" - Sjl 









i-aj - ue>V. 





xcv 


y^ 


— cA^ 


Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 




end, 8. 


- cJy* 






two, a. 




J^} 


*jjujb.U oh-oohsh 


back, ac^t;. 




^ 


^ii\^\ oo-dghd 
d^\^\ oo-ikk6y 


wound, 8* 
kill, t;.a. 






tAvi!^^ ""^'' 


last, a. 




cJ^ 


i^^l oobzey 


lip, 8, 




jb> 


c:^oo^l libit 


stop, t;. 




cK> 


fcVJO.l oobid 


catch, V, 


tK,J- . 


- tK> 


JUJ 6hpey 


trade, «. 
handicraft, «. 


<Wv^ - 


• 


j^]jix»jl obpeekhzdn 


. ^^%J^ 


auaj.l oohtzey 


herb, 8. 




^,\ 


JU-.I ohkh&ner 


destroy, v. 






jyiJj\ ohdjok 


chimney, 8. 




o^j' 


JjIj j,^ oozeeshell 


illness, «. 






iaAiUs-jjl oos-khdnst 


sit, v. 




*2 


W ^ \^ ^M 

iUg-oU Ly^jl oossa ghassej 


instruction, «. 




c^y* 


iisufghdddt, tisupghdddt 


exact, a. (punc- 
tual, careful) 




jlia 


ooshagbd, dshoghd 


star, 8. 




J-^- 




through, prep, 
(by, by means) ' 







^j\ iyl 


xoyi 




CiaOASSIAN. 


English. 

• 


Turkish. 




amusement, «. 


• 


ooshooghey weyghotsoon 






j^^,^ oohshoohn 


accomplish, VJd. 


ciUj^ 


^^\ osbyer 


to him, (io^. 


W 


ottkhdbz, wdtkhabs 


urine, 8, 


cJjud 






IjcixJ?,! 6t-sif.d& 


creation^ 8, 


OjUy* 


4^ ?^.^ {'*Si!C} 


twenty-four 


^JJ'i Lftr^ 


5^: ,^,1 {^-t^^y} 


twenty-seven 


^•^l US^A 


'^: !/4^ {''^^7} 


thirty, a. 


J^J^ 


*^; 'vf4^ {'*i^i 


twenty-one 


v^ L5l;^ 


'.^ e^i' 11^^71 


twenty-six 


Ls^' Ls^^ 


,^ .^.t {^SJer7} 


twenty-three 


^J^ L5^ 


'4^ ec^.^ {'t;^n 


twenty-five 


tA^ i^ftA 


^> 'v^.^ {'tkt:^7 ■ 


twenty-two 


J^^ ^J^ 




twenty-nine 


j^^ ^}t 


6t-sheyrey ghoogoorey 






V"^- Vr^ I yeerey / 


twenty-eight 


J^^A 




twenty, a. 


^A 


jjlU^^l dtsliish 


sixty, a. 


Ju^\ 


,^: ,A^^,! {£«J} 


sixty-seven 


i^jj cAn^I 


-^^ ^3^ rs^} 


sixty-four 


^jj'J J^^ 




sixty-one 


j>. lAj^' 



XCVll 



^J^y — ^jl*uoy 



Circassian. 



^jJUuixk 



f 6tshish \ 



A A A ! t f 6tsliish 1 
irh^ U^^3^ \ sheerey / 

ir^^ U^-j' { tpeyiey } 

li' A » i" t f dtehish 1 
'jy^ t^-J-a^jl jtkooreyl 

6tsli]sh gBoogoorey 

^ A r t / 6tshish \ 
*^ U»:rt' I yeerey J 

-Ui.^.U t 6t-sliitk 



English. 



/ 



6t-shitk ghoogoorey 
^Ju»*lkxAl?jl 6trsliit-168in 

O CO 

6t-shit-16sin bleerey 
ot-shit-losin bitley 
dt-shitrldsin zeerey 



Turkish. 



sixty-six 


j^j^\ 


sixty-three 


TS} CA^^ 


sixty-five 


cA \J^^ 


sixty-two 


j^:^j^\ 


sixty-nine 


jyjt ijt^\ 


sixty-eight 


l»>M> ^^^il^X^I 


forty, a. 


M 


forty-seren 


^•^5 l2/ 


forty-four 


^JJ'^d/S 


forty-one 


y J/ 


forty-six 


LS^^ d/ 


forty-three 


5:j^ clP 


forty-five 


u^ u3/ 


forty-two 


J^y ^ 


forty-nine' 


jy> jy 


forty-eight 


>-^ 


seventy, a. 




seventy-seven 


^^ tA<w 


seventy-four 


ti^jjo tA<v. 


seventy-one 


j^ lAa> 



^J:^yl ^— (jilyi 



CiROABBIAM. 


Enqlish. 


TnBKtaa. 




«vent7-8ix 


Ji\jUi 


flt-ebit-lWn aheerej 


seventy-three 


jjl ijlv^ 


at^hit-lSain tpcyrej 


aeventy-fire 
seTenty-nine 




At^hit-ldsin tkuorey 


Beventy-two 


Ji><Mi 


6t-ahit-lddD yeerey 


eereuty-eight 


>-. l>*i 


dlk*i%l aMiit-ley 


eighty, a. 


u-^ 


AUstit-ley Ueerey 


eighty-seven 


^^■>i uT^ 


ot-shiUey bitley 


eighty-fbnr 


"^j^ ,r^ 


6t-shit-ley «ierey 


eighty-one 


>cr-^ 


at-flUUey ahoorey 


eighty-six 


03l„;-i- 


et-shit-ley aheerey 


eighty-three 


^^t^ 


fitlshit-ley tpeyrey 


eighty-five 


(A^r^ 


6t-8hiHey tkoorey 


eighly-ttvo 


o^J.r^ 


6t->bit-l«y ghoogoorey 


eighty-nine 


J»u-^ 



Jy\ — Ji^^\ 



XCIX 



Circassian. 



:m 



ot-shit-ley yeerey 

^ O O Aw 

J^JJ J^* 4-^^^' jy-^ 

aghor oldee tleyser rookhd 
^j^^\ ohghoork 

ii^ijl ogli6sh-8hd 
,^^^1 oghooshee 
iaAjuustjijl 6gh6tini8ht 

6gh4pley, wdhptley 
^j-kLoUU^l oghdfdsl 

i^ljjL^ U^l oghd mebzftghey 
^Ujl oghin 
j^Ujl oghan 
^^^\ 6gh6goo 

()gh6glioo, gh6gu 

oghon, meh-kweh 
j^^jl oghoon 
iL^ftijl ooghoonmey 
^^jl ogh6y6h 
^;3^\ ookdhts 
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English. 



eighty-eight 



adorn, v.a. (to 
dean) 

hearing, 9. 



looking-glass, s. 

error, «. 
yellow, «. 

find, tf.a. 

copper, 8, 

bathe, v.a, 

stink, <• 

hollow, a. 

hole, «. 

road, 8. (path, 
w»y) 

street, «. 



cry, V. (to scream, 
to bawl) 

line, 8. 

coarse, a, (gross, 
thick, rough, nide) 

collect, V, (to 
gather) 

for, prep. 



Turkish. 






•• - :; 



» •« I * • 






t.Xil_ 



cr* 



tfVV 



U0O 



n 



*jl — Jj^ 







ClBOASSIAN. 


English. 


Turkish. 


^^y,\ ookootsho 


over, prep. 


dJU^\ 


^c;l <— i*5.1 o-koof-iree 


lips, «. 


jbjj 


<jS^^ oohkey 


murder, v. 


Cj^jjjji 


oogoobzee eygheekho 
ogiibsey-ee-tgh 

O O O ^i* o «# 


hermaphrodite 
(androgynus) 

turning, s. (from 
the road) 




dhgootshook y^shtsh 

o ^ ^ 


take something 
upon one's sel^ v. 


Ji,\ «um 


^^^1 6-goo-ghoob-ghee 


ninety, a. 


y^-ijt 


o «* »» 

8-goo-ghoob-ghee bleerey 

o o «# «# 


ninetynseven 


fc^'V. ur**j^ 


d-goo-gboob-ghee beetley 

o o ^ ^ 


ninety-four 


e^jO ^^jL 


6-goo-ghoob-ghee ehoorey 

O ^ ^ 


ninety-six 


LS^^ cT-*^ 


^goo-gboob-ghee sheerey 

o *# «* 

d-goo-ghoob-ghee tpeyrey 

^ o «* »» 


ninety-three 
ninety-five 




6-goo-ghoob-gbee tkoorey 

^ ** *» t» ^ »• 


ninety-two 


iji^ ur^^ 


6-goo-ghoob-ghee ghoo-goor^ 

o «* «* 


ninety-nine 


Jy> er^> 


6-goo-ghoob-ghee jeerej 


ninety-eight 


J^ ur**j^ 


JajujbJ oohbeet 


hold, V. 


tK> 


u^l ohp 


labour, s. 


iA>i 



*,1 



01 



Circassian. 



ohd&n, ood&n 
^lJu^jJb«l iihtsheendt 
i^ ifj\ oohsheyghey 



X ^ 

o 



,.n<,>.ii AAui.t i>» » <LfM)^«i 



^ y 



Ma2^«l 



oohshej, oreesheenisht 

o o o 

iihshej iizetshekw^tsh 
•Ajb.l oohshoo 

oobshoo^ birghilln rdkhua, 
bish ghildey, oshok 

^^^jl oobgbee 

c 

«^^L!ubj\ obnsh^gh 
h\y^^^ oonesb-wdb 

oobney, woo-ney 
(jlJbjl ^^1 ouy-oohsb 



«« ^ 



JiJ\ ^^\ ouy-isb 

^jUS ^^ ouy-keeydnl^b 

i\ eh 



English. 



thread, «. 



against, pr^p. 
(contrary) 

below, adv, 
open, «?. 



withdraw, v. 



open, a. 

clear, a. (plain, 
distinct) 



drunkenness, «. 
spoil, V. 

dance, tf. 

trowsers, «. 

palace, «. 

honse, «« 

meal, ». 

sign^ «. (token) 

lose, V. 

arm, «. (the limb 
from the hand to 
the shoulder) 



Turkish. 



\ 



'J 



I^T _ 



"1 * _♦ 










cU>J 



J^ 



n 2 



Jj\ if\ 



Gil 



ClRC^BSlAIf, 



The A or o is pronounced 
as the . in the Turkish 
word cJi4j) or as the 
eu in the French word 

Jh^J ^^»\ ahpleeyesh^k 

W^J^ ^%]^ ^hrot shdz6h 
^y^ dhzey 

^^U ^1 &hzeh ghasen 

<Llif^ ayshay 
iUyJbl ^shey 

n/v t>**^ (hdpzeegheyj 
j^^jjUJ^I ^shyoghdn 

^J^S^}i\ ^hkotz 

^^^•^*1 aykotz 

^ii^ii\ ^hg6h8hey 

aJubl 6hney 

c^lt^! eye-ee 

2f\f^\ eye-6h, <ul 6y-yeh 

■ tfjufc^hjjj eed^hshee 



English. 



hand, $, 



^ ^ y 



embrace^ v. 

physician, «. 

mean^tF. (to think) 

sentence, b. 
(nuDum, a saying) 

liberal, a. (ge- 
nerous) 

companion, «. (as- 
sociate, boy) 

down, a. 

musket, «. (wea- 
pon, arms) 

therefore, ad, (for 
that reason) 

then, ad, (at that 
time) 

in, ad, (denoting 
immediate entrance, 
as ** come in") 

enter, v, (come in) 

portion, %, (part 
of anything) 

table, 9, 

hideous, a, 

ugly, a. (de- 
fonned) 

spot, B. (stain) 



Turkish. 



J^ 




• •• • f^i 






V 






^^. 



Jj\ 



cm 



Circassian. 



Uu^jj^ idshinna 

n •* 

't\*j\ izdak 
c:^oj 'j\ eezepit 

c 

JbJjJ iz-yeh 

o o c 
•* 

istzshe^ s'shey 

L^iaA^V:*^ iAi^j^ if^-^.^ 
Itsh^ni-shermisli eehsht^sh 

U^laj^ it-shooz 
J, r^*-k* \ eet-sheehl 
jjiik)! eetlesh 

y 
O 

jVufl_V»! eehtshdz 
^^;^l::^J ihtsh^hn 

ihtshooz^ n&hpey 



eekee kh&kh 



dj^sj\ eye-y6h 

y 

aj^l eye-yay 

y 

,^b bdh-oo 

badz^r 6gh-eye-gha 
^jjb bddzey 



^ o 



^JJ^^ UhV \shood6dey/ 
Ll-^J*^ /lib bash-shoodet 



English. 



environs^ «. 

all^ a. 

entire, a. (whole, 
aU, full) 

possessor, a. (pro- 
prietor, owner) 

brother, «. 



heir, 6. (inheritor) 

oval, a. 
fatherland, b. 

sentence, «• (from 
the judge to con- 
demn) 

willingly, ad* 

fund, «. (stock) 
face, %. 

stature, %. 

wild, a. 

unclean, a. (im- 
pure) 

state, «. (condition) 

wing, 9, (of an 
army) 

gnat, %• 

greater, comp. deg, 

better, comp. deg. 



Turkish. 






J>=^>^ 



^d;!. 



CiJ^JuLtt 



-^JJ-- 



>\^\ 



cJbU 



^y. 



uil^ 



CIV 



Circassian. 



English. 



Xy^ ^^" Jj^b Mshil tlip-to 

bdhkd shooz-khdkoo 
JJ^b beye-dM 
^Ua-i.^b bye-sht&h 
*;Ju1jJj beded-id-zey 

O 

JJJj bedded 
jj^ bed6d 

• 

jjj bedded 



>=4; >=^ j^b*^ ^•^ 

b6dd6 derate psheekho x^s\i6 

o y ^ 

bidde derdto psheekho rdkhd 

^ya ^mJiJ ^JJJ 
b^dd6 ddsh zogh^ 

^IXm} ^-^9^ ^LwdaJ 2^JJj 

b^de d6seh giib sheez6h 



V V, 



J 



J z^pp^t 



J- ,^jj «j^ Jj^jj g^^^ 

j]^ brtlk 

c^JJLsJ beyreyskeyzee 
berket 



expense, «. (cost, 

charges) 

notify, V. (to re- 
port, to tell) 

rich, a. 
pistol, 8, 
troop, 8. 
much, ad. 
tower, 8, (steeple, 

spire) 
more, a. 

as, conj, (like) 



likey a. (resem- 
bling) 

date, 8, 



because, conj, (for, 
on his account) 



^ y y- 

o 



y' >» o 



bzagh^y shkhdrdwdck 



encrease, v. 

pray, v, (to en- 
treat) 

flag, «. 

Wednesday, «. 

superfluity, «. (ex- 
uberance) 

wench, «. 



Turkish. 



<0i 



*jbj 



u^ 




lijVl-S^ 



^^^" 



L:1J 







cJjjj-. - JU-v 



cA^— l;^ 



cv 



Circassian. 



^^\J bzdgheh 

bzdgh6 shoomejpoh 
jji beyzeyr 

.J b^z6r 

^^ bzegb 

\i{^f}i beyzeygliwdh 

o 

. N bzoo 

^.^ .jj bzoo-oosh 

o 

2f^ bzey 
c^j bzegh 

a^lf^^ bzeygMghey 

" ^ ^^ 

^^ bz6gb, ^^jj bzey-g6 

^ bzee 

oUl> 'J bzeedhdb 



English. 






^ bshey 

<Li<Lij b'shey-shey 

aiAj bshey 

y 
o 

^ bley 

o 

i uuluT bemsliesh 

\j ^- 



wicked, a. (evil, 
ill, bad) 

stink, V. 



market, %, 

shop, «. 

langaage, «. 

take a walk, v. 

dumb, a. (mute) 

bird, «. 

eagle, a. 

arrow, «. 

pattern, «. 

evil, «. {misfor- 
tune) 

tongue, a. (lan- 
guage) 

wing^a. (ofabird) 
piece^ a. (part) 
stick, a. (wand) 
bee, a. 
bees, a. 

span, a. 

serpent, a* 

com a. (seeds 
which grow in ears) 



Turkish. 



^!?, 



1 • l«*A*J 



J^y - 






U1/ 






cr^ — y 



cvi 



Circassian. 



\j^ \\^ bodz shoo^ 

^/ ly bud gun 

^J / iA ^ bo-ohp-kohn 

bdbz&ghey, bz&ghey 
jo^<— V boob-ghdn 

)s^\ \j^ or) ci?.l U^^ 



English. 



Turkish. 



»* / 



r.l!. 



<0 LubUUyJ , ^ lC 

bokhaot (or bordot) touy-yeeh 
yish-shdghey 

<L)u J^lcw^j bokhdtree-yeh 

bo khdtir yee-ydkh 
<Li»*1j .J boh ddbsbey 

^^5 weyrey, ^^ boorey 

jLijj;4j bozdsbdz 

WU**s j»j boz seypdyoo-d 



take heed, v. 

lioly, a. 

smell. «. (the 
power of smeUing) 

release, «. (from 
captivity) 

bad, a. 



shame, %, 
complaiut, «. 



o o 



boz-sfiz-seffe-kdhbz 
jLij^j^ boh-zee-shdz 



i,U-l 



bos rdkhat 



b6st8ooghey zeysh&kh& 



mindedness, «. (in 
dination) 

remind, v. a. 



miracle, «. 
shape, s. 

without, /?r€p. 

love, s, 

merry, a. (cheer- 
ful) 

honour, b, 

mistress^ %, 
rest, «. (repose) 
force, «. 






iL«W) 



•• * 






=-olSLi 









J— 



jUlfil 






^y. — L^y. 



evil 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 




begin, v. 


(J^XutJ 


b6h8e sehghu-z^ze 






*^y bushu 


knowB, past, part. 


U^l - jlL 


•ilk>ft-i>y boshooyetla^ho 


inclination, s. 


J^ 


UyljJby bd-ehieh-khd 


ocean, s. 


-W^s-^^ac 




haughtiness, «. 


jUj-ii 


bdtsoopish weedeygoosha 
rokhooneb 




« 



o ^ 



aVX, ^> boottey 
^jy:jj biighodshee 
^j^iv boo-ghoo-zey 

bdghoosbdn& keesdkh 
4^4^^ b6ghot6 

\j^ b6ka 

JpJjjJk^aj b6k^d-shoy-det 

^^ booghoo 
^i^f^ b6gddshee 
Liufc*; boohshd 



«*/' o 



boht tlouy mood shooz 
bouy ahzee tl^hflrit 
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across, a(]{. 
(athwart) 

field, %. 

small, a. (narrow) 

tempest, b. 



rank, «. 
exchange, v,a, 
more humble, 

nine, a. 

desert, ». (desert- 
ed places) 

voice, «. (word, 
answer) 

noble, a. 
celebrated, p. part. 



V 






-1 









J\ 



* 



CVIU 



Circassian. 



• 5^ ijy W keypessee 
ti^ bejst^ynsht 







X X 

• 



«»o «* 



,^1 ^]^ byram Aftee 

^Q.iiuuO bishnef 

idaLjo bit tey 

<dU jjbkjo bit tee ndhshey 

beegillee, beegoolloo 

»••••• MM* 

billift, billip^ 

billim 
^^ been 

(_^ jjyij beenee kesh 
<Lluj1j p^bbshey 
^i^b paboosh 
<ol> pahbey 
2rLljb p^deeshdh 

V 

pddsbey^ beeyick 



English. 




(juut^ *|iU p^rdb sboots 
v^,^x»aL«^U p^rk^tzeeg 



pleasnre, & 
mnltitude, «. 

frigbtful, a. 
boly-day, s. 

garlic, «. 

crooked, a. (bent, 
carved) 

awry, ad, (ob- 
liquely, asquint) 

publicly, ad. 
Monday, s. 

animal, s. (cattle) 
difficult, a, 

departure, s, 

instead, ad. 

shoe, 8. 

hot, a, 
emperor, «. 
mustaches, s. 



dollar, 8. (Spanish 
dollar) 

vessel, 8, 



Turkish. 



jjj' 







sJC^l 



Am j 









A 






\^ 






CIX 



Circassian. 



&j\j pdrey 
^Jljj\\j\j p&zdeesh 

pighd, pagha, pahoo 

p^h6sh6r, paghoshey 

pdhghey, hdrdt 
iUUU p^hdyey 

M y 

O 

ituJ^U p^hbshey 

jL»^li fdhbey, <JUib pdhbey 

iUjbb P^byey 

<ULj ps^ney, <uUb ptdney 

^ ¥ ¥ 

Is:; pkha 

S^\^ pkhdteygoo 
^li; pkhdteyghey 



English. 






♦x^l^ pkh&mbu 
<UjU; pkhdntey 
l^^^Ajy^ pkhdnshookhd 
aiSajl^, p'kbdntey 
2fU; pkbdh 



money, ». 

shut^ tF. 

cap, 5. (the Turk- 
ish cap) 

caps, «. 

penuriooSi a. 

needy «. (neces- 
aity) 

on accountofy^^. 
warm, a. 
cheese, 5. 

only, (K^. 

credit, «. (belief, 
trust reposed) 

stick, 5. (wood) 



seat, «. 
chair, «. 

board, «• (a flat 
piece of wood) 

chest, «. (a large 
box) 

broom, «. 

cash-box, «. (mo- 
ney chest) 

God, «. 



Turkish. 

» 

M 

W ¥ ¥ 

o2 



ri, — ^ 



ox 



CIBOAR8TAN. 


English. 


Turkish. 


^ pkbdh 


steiUi «. (trunk) 


^^w/ ^u\ 


J^^5^ pkhdhbool 


plnm, t. 


iii-„j' 


peddej y6boogh^ sh6ii6r 


compare, v. 


tiX^j^ 




Friday, 5. 


v^/ ^*^ 


JUuuiJ persinney 


well, «. 


J^y <Uyu>,»- 


a* «* 

p6hriz, yooy-bitt6 


Lent, «. (fasting) 


J:^V, 


^^Ji {"^T'} 


thirst, «. 




^Lj psdshee 


lead, 8. 


u^jy 


^^^UmJ psdhteek 


revenge, v. (being 
about to fight in 
conaequence of a 
dispute) 

living, part. a. 




jIL^Lj psdhtdk 

soopsbdz for sipshdz)^ 
psdnsey 


neck, 5. (wind- 
pipe, throat) 

daughter, s. (girl) 




aj^luo ps^hney 
•• * 


naked, a. 




iAuwj pey-sesh 


worthy, a. 


<ii^ 


00 


cough, 8. 


CJ;-^j1 


a4mj psdh 

«« 


chain, s. 


J^J 


j^_^ psee, yj^^ psoo 



water, «. 


yC 


JijjW ps6rik 


point, 8> (a sharp 
end) 

all together 








OXI 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


U^-uyj psogha 



fine, a. (pure, 
thim without mix- 
ture) 




Ic^amJ psogha 


tired, pa«<. 'pari. 


CT^J^ 



U^amJ ps6ghd 


tender, a. 


cJjli 


<1L>^^ ^t***^ psogoo kdkhey 


slender, a. 


h^. ^ 



^y*^^ psonghee 


all over 


"^jij^ 



^^amJ pssiihn 


water-closet, s. 


Jii Jk^ 


iUj psey 


untruth, b. 


uh 



<Uj psey 


soul, «. 


uV 





spirit, «. (mind, 
genius) 


C>J 


Ul <Uj psey-dghd 

V 


lie, V, (to tell an 
untruth) 


cUj^ii,l> 


fj3j^\ <Uj psey-oreek 


every, a. 


y^ 



• * ••* • ^ • V 


virgin, ». 


Ji _ ^li^jS 


^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

psey-sey-sibkd^ ps&h-shey 






i^'i^ <Uyj pseykooUghey 




source, «. (foun- 
tain) 


J^*5 


^yyj psee 




juice, «. (sap in 
vegetables) 


r» 


^jij^Uuj psee-ydtsh 


grandfather, t. 


»jj 


«# 
(JLiili or) <LijU ^jjuuj 


what, tn<er. frorti. 


<u 


pseedoom pdpshey (fdfshey) 






-^ 
jjl't^Js^ psee-shddz 

J - ^ y 


robber, 5. 


1.5?^ Jj:i 




*;«l*'t*Js^ psee-shdh-zey 


treason, «. 


M 


*ju«j psee-sk^r 


waters, «. 


Jj^ 


aj^ ^^^ psee shooney 


able, tF.Ti. (to be 
able) 








0X11 



Circassian. 



^IjUjowwJ psee-kdzdheyrey 
43 -amJ psee-koo 
JjaS^ -amJ psee-koobel 
^i.^^ <aaj psee-kooah 
jU ^^^j psee-kootl 
i^ot^X ^ psee-kootf 
fc^l ^^ ^^ psee-kouy-ee 

pseemee ^gootshoo tet 
^jyyjjyoyyj psee-neps 

o 

<JL1Juuumj pseendshey 
•rluLj pshdgh6 
l^Llj pshdkhoo-d 

pshdhsey kazmee6hdg6 

psh^a lokh-m& teeshey-isht 

c-»ULl L::^>;blj) ^^^JbLuJ 
psh&hsee-k&ht-shdhdb 

pshdhwdh^ psh^ho 

psli^raklie, psheyrdkhd 

khiz-metdsh psheerdkhd 



English. 



cheat, 8. (a fraud) 
water-seller, s. 
nineteen, a. 
seyenteen, a. 
sixteen, a. 
fourteen, a. 
fifteen, a. 
eighteen, a. 
baptism, s, 

well-water, s. 

light, a. ( not 
heayy) 

smoke, 8* 
sand, 8, 
unmarried, a. 

supper, 8» 
marriage, 8. 

fog, 8. 



servant, s, (male 
or female) 



TURKIBU. 









) 



V 



■J^v 



CXIU 



Circassian. 



^^fyyi {ghdmeedet} 
^JLj pshey 

^LAj pshey 

^Jij pshay 

y 
o 

^ij pshee 

-AAjUuouyj psheendbsee 
jb jjUlj zaghan ddk 
JuoIj psheener 

UuuuIj psliinndh 
- x" 

<tu>.|vlj psbeehshey 

U U <U2j ptsey kd wdh 
• ! »>\^ i ptshes 1 

j^y^ pgho-koosh 
Jlw pf<§nner 
Ki'pkd 

V 

o o 

^yJb pMnook 
jUu p^ndyir 

. jJv uaJ ^ poobsbeen 
ftjuJb*j poosboo 
^; p^b 



Englisu. 



big, a. 

prince, s. 

backgammon, 8. 

master, s. (lord) 

king, s, 

bow, 8. (a fiddle- 
stick) 

bow, 8, 

riband, 8, 

mosic, 8, 

proud, a, 

name, v. 

trust, V. 

vexation, 8, 

want, 8. (diminu- 
tion) 

band, 8. (a bandage 
or tie) 

sentinel, 8, 
side, 8. 
£Eiir, «. 

servant, «. (maid) 
cut, v.a. 
plaster, 8, 
vein, ». 



Turkish. 









.A' 



uv. - 



I 



j tmJ 






cxiv 



Circassian. 



ij pey 

¥ 

* .s^ *..^t p^hsoowdhsh 
^J^ pirdsh 
xUi. peetay 
^Uu^ seehte, ^ Vji^ peehtcy 

o 

aUU k I pit-tey 

peygh&mbersher, r^sool 

pew b'dshee neb 
<UuyJu peebshey 

<Lli/Ul} tdgbdgiishey 

iiijJiJJblj t^bdsbisb 

iLx/t\^ tkbdmisb 

tsbkbd, jukotsb feym&ter 
Ul sb'kba {or sb'kb&b) 

tsber zoo keerer drdr^y 
^4jukjLu£>- kbsdbtsbee 

''« . A •• f tsber ) 

L5^^*:^r*' -^ tgbiseeseej 



£mOLI8H. 



nose, <. 

decent, a. 

rice, «. 

etrengtb, #. 

fast, a. (firm, 
strong) 

very, a. 
propbet, <. 



blunt, a. (dull) 



wbite, a. 
part, «. (a portion) 
extinguisb, v.a, 
poor, a. 
bead, s. 



TUBKISH. 



butcber, s. 



o 



L5^J ^. 



)fytxb 



tsbCigwer r^su seegbd 
\JL)\ cJjtJ tsberdk isb 












«>W 



^V 






L35 



eartbquake, 9, 



tbree quarters of 
an hour 



^J « dJjlj 






jU. 






cxv 



Circassian. . 


English. 


Turkish. 


^jiijjjj tsheyldkh 

•• ••L_S •• 

tshee-ett-sb&^ tshee-yej^ 
tsheeydh 


youtb;«. (ayoung 
man) 

cold; (7. 




<UJL*ujf tsheepey 


duty, s. 


^'y 


Jj<-r7 tsbil 


letter, «. 


-^ 


<U^]jji^ {feezdnLey} 


sincere, a. 


jjU 


\xi tgU 


young man 


uW - ^ 


Ui- teygha 


sun, 8, 


jijf 


^»^U; tgh&gh6b8oh 


youtb, 8. (tender 
age) 

perfect, a. 


• 


T "^ 1 1 ■ f tdmdin 1 
y-A!?' r^ \6r6khood/ 


r^" 


tenba dzokh songhee 


always, ad. 


e/j* 


i^y top 

CO 

^.jiuU^* togbl-shee 


cannon, «.(agreat 
gun) 

soutb-west 




a\^ bamam 


batb, 8, 


r^ 


U. kb&b 


dog, 8. 


^./ 


U. kb& 


tomb, 8, 


J^y* 


.bU. kbdbdr 
-• • 


news, 8, 




^^^ A\^ {''^^2'} 


lend, 1^. ' 




^J\^ kbdbp^y 


reward, « (wages) 


<^^j< 


jAJbjlri- kb^dsbesb 

• 


quarter, «. (ward, 
lodging) 


J^j5 



VOL. VI. 



V 



^' 



CXTI 



ClBCABSIAN. 



English. 



TUBKIBH. 



^j\^ khddshey 
Jfjl^ khidej 

CLfJjj\\s>^ khdzirdet 
khitf-Bhejy gahd 

s^jS\s>^ khdgooreekwey 
^Ui. kbdkey 
yU. kh&ldh 
jaSJl^ kh&lo-gbooz 



i gae8t,«. (ciutoiner. 




khdmishk, psb^-shev 
jliLi» /%\^ kham-slieekhAd 

jU;^ khdhnee 

ijuul^ kh^needz 

^JiUi- kh&hdey 

iwlSc^lri- kb^y-kdbs 

kdftbsoy, gdh-psey 
khdbdree ket f^rdkbd 

o 

kbobso, neyf^r^sogba 

kbsseil, Auftj k'sod 



«. (thej 
dead bod j of ma , 

ready, a, 
ship, «. 

dogs, «. 
travel, f . 
oven, ». 
pie, «. 
tart, «. 
orpban, <. 






funnel, «. 

sail, 9, 

corpse, «. (a dead 
body) 

rope, ». 



report, v. a. 



dawn, i. 



demand, v.a, (to 
ask, to require) 



Jy. 






1 - ^^Uy! 



(^5***^^ j^jS 



CJ^I 



u^y^ 



JxwuJ 



ox VI I 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 




will, V, 




cX^Ll 


kh6tl<Sh, keylee 


remainder, «. 
(what 18 left) 


u^;' 


- ^v 




he, pron. 


a, 


1 -,i 


^IuaJ*£>^ kh6b-8h&hyee 


southeast 






y 

^\^^ kh6kheye 


circle, «. 




lyj'i 


Jblj»£s. khoordhee 


round, a. 


• 


L^> 


Ci^jj^ kh6zed6t 


speed, 5. (haste) 




<da8* 


jjy^ khiizu 


pear, «. 




Jj^^l 



^*£L khosh 
Jul^rs. khdshed 

kh6shed seerat ora 
kh6sh6d seerA bleerey 
khdshed seerA zeerd 
kbdsbed seerA shoorej 
kh6shed seerA sheerA 
kb6shed seerd tpeyrey 
khdshed seerd tloor& 



^J^^ ^J^ '^f^ 



y y 



exchange, %, (bar- 
ter) 

hundred, a. 
hundred and two 



hundred and seven 



hundred and one 



hundred and six 



hundred and three 



hundred and five 



hundred and four 



hundred and nine 






•^y j^~ 



U^ J3i 



^J3'^ J3i. 



khoshed seera ghooghoorey 



p 2 



1 



)9^ J^. 



3b 



u^y^ 



OXVlll 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


khdsli6d seerd yeerey 


hundred and eight 




J^jy. 


^jAj'^ khoehoon 


pitcher^ «. 




O^'V 


^^^ khootlej 


port, 5. 




uw 




curse, v.a. 


< 


tiX^uVy^ 


»jy>- khnzeh, \jj^ kheeza 


quick, a. (speedy, 
swift) 

most frequently 




Jiv 


... .... /kheezohl 

l^ iJ^ IkheezSh/ 








arise, v. 


cJJ^ 


- tffy 




barrel, «. 




e?** 


2f!^j^ kheehzej 


swift, a. (fast, 
prompt, quick) 

Splendour, «. 


>" 

*^'^, 






advise, tr.a. 


'^^IJ 


•• 


ddgkdm, yeekee sheekoo 
rokhoo-d 


morning, «. 




4i3 ney-fey 








ddfkd, dftpk^ ""dAhbka 


wall, «. 




jV^ 


ddgwdh, tshdghdn 


tailor, s. 


-Ci/ 


- ^jj'^ 


.|jylj ddnowAkh 


string, 5. 




u^- 


jIj ddnee 


silk, i. 






aJUi^i^ ddhshey 
<JL2b3lj ddhsliey 


beautiful, a. 
(pretty, handsome) 

still, a. (calm) 




JJ/ 


(Ll^lu) ddbshey 


costume, «. (cha- 
racteristic dress) 




(^ 



^JijffJ 



,\j 



0X1 X 



Circassian. 



Uaj J^if\j dahshoo-zogha 

^j d6r6kfi 

\,:j dzoo-d 

^jj dzey 

^jj dzey 

^jj dezih 

<djll-lJ dshdeeley 

j^mey, meysliitter 
^jyyljij dsbdss 

j-2)J dsherz 
UlLlJ dsh6tldgh6 

Ltj dsM, 4^ J dsh6 
Jblft-iJ dslioowdr 
^..^j debug 

t^4-i»J d6sliwee 

T" " ^*\ fdsh6soo\ 
l^jj ^ ^J jrdkhoodj 



dshehennem^ &r&ree 
c-^jjjj djib 

Ui-4juJ?J detsbookbd 

l.juxtj detsboo-d 



English. 



beal, V. 

degree, 8. (step) 

'sack, «. 

army, s. 

tbrow, V. 

fruit, «. (corn) 

ignorant, a, 
cburcb, «. 

leaf, 8. 
bronze, 8. 
die, v,n, 

palate, 8. 
cbin, «. 
cross, t. 

floor, 8. 
nut, 8, 
persuade, v. 
bell, «. 

pocket, 8» 
mercbant-sbip, «. 
mercbant, s. 



Turkish. 






J'j^ - 



ii^ . 



J. - 



V 









JijJ v^J 



cxx 



Circassian. 



JiSj dleykee 
dSj dley 

o 

dSj dley 
<^<0j dleghe 
<j^jij dleygli6y 
^^t«j dm&bslieck 

dem tsbee nemtsheerey tzoon 
L^"(^^j diikdtkhd 

a^i^j doo-gh6kh6 

Lik-> *\ *J dhey-^h-stkhd 



Enolish. 



X X 



deyskeydeydo d&hshey 
4«0 ^*J deyshee teoo 

^^^ deygoo 

dey makzee tshassoo boh 
dookbd kdklid 

d'yaley (or dj&ley), tsbabley 
C/*^l^ dis 
jj J diz, ^^ J disb 



wise, a. 

pleasure, «. (fa- 
Your, kindness) 

late, ad^ 

seventb, a, 

seven, a. 

current, a. (valid) 

surpass, v» (to 
excel) 

neck, *. (stub- 
bornness) 

age, «. 



recite, v, (as 
prayers) 

prayer [to God 1,«. 
(a vow) 

surrender, v. 

more beautiful, 
cwnp, dep, 

mouse, 8. 
deaf, a. 
old, a. 



Turkish. 



cbild, 8. 

ducat, 8. 
gold, 8. 






• •• 






.1 



1 - J^\ 






!; Ji^ 


cxxi 




Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


^J digghee 


sorrow, s. (afflic- 
tion, pain) 


^ 


^j digh-ghee 


bitter, a. 


L5^^ 


U^J ihm&n, ^ j din 


faith, 8, (creed) 


uV-^ - cM^ 


«)tj<*Mj deeneeyey 


religion, f. 


• 

• 


i{j\j Tkzey 


content, a. 


JyUuO- 


Uj-ilj rash6gha 


lavish, 8. 


ii^^;^ 


ci^s^ju ylj rdghoo nisht 


disbanded troops 


•L/r^;j^ 


'€\j:,^\j rdghoshdgd 


fault, 8. 


^v. 


UU-/lj r&goos&gh& 


angry, a. 


e;4;U' 


U^j rebs6gha 


faint, a. 


cr^JJ:'. 


Uj^ rebsoghd 


sin, v.n. (to offend, 
to transgresB) 


ci^V 


^^j\<Oj r^Moohn 


kiss, 8. 


Ljj 


\^, . rokhoo-& 


garrison troops, 8. 
mature, a. 




•J 


be, t\n. 


cAj^ 


i^V^,^^^>. rokhunsht 


resurrection, «. 




o 

blp-i 1 rokhw&hd& 

o 

,^jl4i>-«j rokhw&hdee 


between sunrise 
and midday) 

twilight, a. 




(L^UUj roozndmey 


almanac, 8. 


i^Mjjj 


j\j>-U z^khdr 


disadyantage, 8. 


V 


^bJ ^U^ j\\j 


save, V. (to spare) 




zaoo boogh^tshoy ney-peye 











cxxii 






CIRCA88IAN. 


English. 


Turkish. 


s&&h&, wdh-tow'y-yey 


heavy, a. 


tr/->^ 


- U^ji 




(woo-touy- 
1 ghoo-kee 








^l^^j zdrdr 




loss, 5. 


uVj 


- JJ^ 


X 




exercise, v.a. (to 
practise) 


cJ^"l ^- 


l^U)|j z&ntH3ha 


L 


right, a. 


• 


i/> 


^Vi^j zd-woo-d 




campaigu, «. 




/^ 


zdhpit, zehpet 




constantly, ad. 
(ever) 




Wo 


> 


just, a. 


^> • 


«• 






quarrel, «. 




cA^ 


y^i\\ ziihwdh 
JjI ^^|j zouy 


-ddl 


war, «. (battle) 
soldier, «. 


* 


db ^j^\j zeyeetin dagh 


oil, «. 


Jk 


Ci>^J 


•0 


vice, «. 




t^^ij^ 







certainly, ad. (in- 
deed) 




^^Ib 






eternal 




c5*X^l 







if, conj. 




>^ 


c:^o ; z^pp^t 




ground, «. (bot- 
tom, foondation) 




• •• 


ij:^ 1 zeppet 





series, «. (row) 




V 


iajuo ; zep-pit 

Or 


zkh&tsbey) 
isderha 1 


inspector, %. 
refuge, 8, 







jy 



u. 



:; 



CXXIU 



ClBOASSIAN. 



zd^wey, zeynshah-goo-ser 
z^r^b-khoish 



O O w 

zerreh shittem ydtsht 

<Gt« JJ zez mdhfl 
•^j zshd 

j^^JbUj zeghdt-louy 
{J^iiyj z6kw6hkdy 

zekk6 zouy eehshey 




zenemtfilieereh kakeeghey 
tshgh^hd 

• ; zoo 

jjlfiL Uj z6arklidzir 

zookhoo-ghet teekishey isht 

VOL. YI. 



• • 



Enqlish. 



appearance, s, 
aspect) 

minute, s, 
dispute, s. 



robbery, s. (prey, 
spoil) 

circumstance, s. 



prepare, v. 
some, a. 

well, a. 

dozen 

breath 

flee, «.9i. (to fly, 
to nm from danger) 

appear, v,a. (to 
come in siglit) 

dull, a. (stupid, 
siUy) 

one afifcer another 



TUBKISH. 









education, «. 
(bringing up) 

without, ad* (ex- 
ternally) 



nought, «. (no< 
thing) 

provision, «. 
dinner, «. 









V* • 



CXXIY 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


i6gho, 8h6ghd^ shoogoo 


salt, 8. 




•^•^ ^53 z6gh6 kliw6 


create, v.a. 


j^k 


(^ J^ 4£i>; zogho khodee 


refase, v. 





^^j tweg 


ill, a. 


AKma^ 


2f1 fc^lj zouy&h 
JjoiJj^lj zouy-tshil 


shriek, <. (scream^ 
cry) 

village, B. 




ir^ zay 


somebody, <• 


^j! 


xj aey 


old, a. 


^ipry 


UjUj zeyeeeW 


mix, V. 


&*J-^j 


z^pagh&zd^ z^faghaza 


perverse, a. 


(j»j 


c:.-Okiirj zaypit 


any, a («ny one) 


J>y^ 


^-^/j {'^'SS?'"} 


obstinate, ^. 


^J>r<i\^ 


c^^>:?'v { i^L^ } 


investigate, v. 


9# ^h^ M 


V;\ jj[;^ zeyzee izi 


master, s. 


-te^^jfit. ULl 


z6hr shooto shozd 


opinion, «. (mean- 
ing) 


t/«U 


•-2)*; zey-shoo 


narrow, a. 


jU' 




di£ferent, a. 


**^ - u£;iT 


y^iUyj zebgbazklid 


bend, v.a. 


cJ^I 



1*;^ Ul; ^j z6h fit shem6h 


alone, a. 


>Jk 


^.^b^ - t>*^'j 


fool, <. 


J^ 



zeykak6kb, zegwddy^ga 



rJ 



»j 



Circassian. 



ze7kabk6h^ z6kwdee-key 



^J 



zee 



C-^J^ h6gda, ^j zee 

^Ijj zeedp^hro 
iylfctbj zeeydtesk 
i^Jbj zeeydnesk 
UXl^J zeebldgkd 
^^Ijjj zeetleys 

MJ. MJ. """^ "*"• 



English. 






ziskHBk^k-knddskok 

)1 ir i,fl^i_« : zeesbeesUb 



*^ v- 



maid, a. 

one, a. 

ahnsy B. 

firsts a. 

origin, $. 

imitate, v, 

paternal ande, $^ 

maternal ande 

related, a, 

skill, <• (art) 

single, a. (indi- 
Tidnal) 

satiated, a. (satis- 



jUUftjuuLjJ zit-sbdgbdzdk 

^^j { "SIT } 

(jmLIjUjj zeegbddsbds 
ji i)bb ybj zeegbd-b£zr<$b 
j/l^ zeegw6r 

lS jt ^' }~'j*ji^ J^ Lrflj 

zeemee yeekbtt oomish-ree jet4i8h 



attempt^ v.a. (to 

try) 
dress^v^ 

point, $, (a dot) 

tbere, ad. (yonder) 

speak, v» 

order, s. 

sometbing, s, 

rigbteousness, b. 



f; 



truth, justice) 



Turkish. 






* t 

22 



ClRCASSIAH. 



• .» 



s&booii 






L5fJ 



S|Wm» 



sdidghee sitsho wdshd 

8&-&t nok 



ElfOLIBH. 



^^\^ k&AW, yU aaghoo 
JUL> 8^inek6 

^mia^)Lt sdn^btehee 
/ilLbbUi edhdtash 

s^hbey, m&dsbey 

8&btsook^ ^bkbdkdtz 

I ^, ^. f 86b6boo \ 
^^Jj; J^ \ rokboo-a J 

s^b^boo^feykboo, s^beboo- 
peykboo 

Ux-s seb-k&h 



0oapy <. 

moiflt, a. (wety 
damp) 

▼irtuOy t. 
watob, a. 
excuse, v. 



yet, con/, (not- 
withstandiiig) 

balf-an-bonr 

boy, ». 

joke, s« (sport, 
jest) 

wine, 9. 
grape,*. 
Tine, 9. 

watcbmaker, <• 
soft, a* 



brain, «. (brains) 

cause, s. (reason) 
merit, s. 






J^Jlc 






seb-k&h-det do-soobkfadh 






altbough, ad, 
(notwithstaoding, 
however) 

worst, a. 






(^/**-a 



SJ^ 

H 



exxvii 



Circassian. 



T-^ 



s61ipey 
^yt» j-x-d spec 8b6gli6 

O 

ytmA;u«) seemeesligbo 
U^juuJuL) steeslidghd 

s'kh&lizee, yeehz 

skhd-tshes psh^hnslit 
(jlucUUs- skhdntfgh&bsli 

aJuUsM skhdntey 

ijr%^*- {sh&eeeht} 



l::^wju.» 



2j^ s6r6y 
^^ seyree 



• • 




B^zglids^hnsht 



CO o 



jfj,M.Mnr> ~ ^^^yMdW> ** Wt 



* 



> ^ 



seysHshooa^ s^shwey^ 
tz^shwey 

U|^ 86s-w^h4 

^ ^uuwu) S©S~WCCl 
o 

Vifj rttf s6s-y6r 
Jbbuj JUu-8 s^eyer see&t 



English. 



clandestine^ a. 

bind, tf. 

conjecture, v.n. 

sudden, a. (sud- 
denly, oci.) 

letter, <. (in the 
alphabet) 

idle, «L 
bail, «. 

bond, «. 

window, «. 

blue, a. 

remain, v. 

bimself, herself, 
itself, warn, ease 

I myself 
also, ctd. 
sword, <. (sabre) 



who, rd, pron, 
(which, what) 

as soon 
thy &ther 
of you 
your father 



Turkish. 









^1j .■iXa 



t}i ^ 



^- 






(j«j-i 



Jul. 



cJ 



^ 



>VV 



/- 



CXXVUl 



ClB€A0BIAN. 


English. 


TUKKIRH. 


iU„^ seyeeeyit 


yonr fiUhers 


i>V 


sejseejatim y&teesheer 


thy fiiihers 


c3;uu 


JJbltM s'flbdd 


sweaty «. 


^.j 


sesh-khtoy pee-yoob slio 


sabre, <. 






wrap, V. 


Jh^L? 


l-^MvC . Irll WftiVu, 


eldest brotber, «. 

• 


^b^ jj,< 


s'shili-ldghi, s'flhoolUi^gh^ 


^^ «> ^ w w 


that, dem. pran. 


J^jj^ 


X^lix^ stfthmey 


shoulders, »• 


J^j' 


O O »• O O r,..*! 1 \ 


send, v» 


d-'^Ji 


y^-jkjjj^a^ steer-rookbo 


four hundred and 
one, Or 

boil, V. 






bolster, 8» 


jA-jj 




perceiye, v, (to 
attend) 

say, V. 


• 


CL^jya iJL^ sseef(§Ii znret 


nourish, v, (feed 
keep) 

copy, «. 


CJsJuwJ 

• 


UL, soolikd 

^Liu» ekoo^nk, or skevenk 


known, a. (cele- 
brated) 

fusil, 8. 




CJJj yL> sku-wenk 


rifle, <. 


jiy cXJtiJ 






L^Z.^ sehgfib 

dUjLi sloghfigh 
IfcCjl— i Bloghoo-S 
LijCi^ s^ni^kh-kooytih 
tjys^ sfim6khooy 

Bemerkouy eib-kok toogha- 
gheb 

4*^{Ui a6m6k 

cJtA^ aeynook 
f=7^ I— ^^A-j ^ bleerey J 
"^ cJji- {"ITt-ley } 
i i; cJjJua sey-nook zeercy 

fljjjuj fc-*,^ I tkoorey J 
1 , 1 ""• (8ey-Dookl 



.^ c)^. {xr'^ 



j anoorey / 
ey-nookl 
Bheerey | 



eey-QOok gbooghoorey 



Knolibh. 

idea, s. (fancy) 
salute. It. (greet) 
imagiDatioii, ». 



fifty-eeren 

fifty-four 

fifty-oue 

fifty-fiye 

fifty-two 

fifty-six 

fifty-three 

fifty-oinc 

fifty-eight 
acqu^atanoe 



Turkish. 

P 

JUi 



«Lmi) «» t( 



CntCASSIAlT. 



i^jy^ sooxee 



English. 



^^ 



BUS 



soosh 



t . . t t * 1800811 0] 

sd-sliookh 



J8008h oral 



Uj^ fiogha 
Uj-o s6ghd 

ox 

l^JU^^ s6ghdyg4 
JjUam) eookdhd^d 
UjUs^iyA sooghidlid 

80oh-det^ tshejritali 
•» %»x 

souy-yey, shoodet 
C1>J«-^ s-hood^t 

iJ^J\d^ seyeer-shey 

c:^ou<Lo sehpiht 

Ix^iUj 8ayr6glia 

lijjjiU seyrdghd 



prayer, <. (request, 
demand, petition) 

turn, V. (to return) 

flower, B. 

yon, pron. nom. c. 

knife, & 

woman, s. (wife) 

six hundred 

six hundred and 
one 

confectionary, s, 
(sweatmeats) 

make, v, 
use^ V. 

even, a. (just) 
true, a. 
nakedness, «. 
new, a. 

good, a., po8. deg. 



Turkish. 



J 






'* -iJ 



look on, t!. 

favour, 8. 

selfishness, «. 
(egotism) 

from me, ahl, case 









u 



<Cm9 



CXXXl 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


2j.<U» sayray 


I, /)«•«. 'pro. 


c;^ 


ss^h-z£-kooz sghoreb 


silly, a. 


J^' 


Ui*^ ijy«j jJLj seyzie gli6tka 


convince, v. 


^ »• • 


^^JU seysee 


of me 




^<U} seysee 


to me, daJt. com 


• 


jlU^.o sehtlo 
sey-loo-it-kakhoosh 


look, V. (to ob- 
serye) 

h^nd, V, (to de- 
liver) 




^^**> 86© 


eigbt handred, a. 


Jyj^ 


■ ^ see 


wool, <. 


^y 


ijbuj seey&t 


my father 


^i^V 


(,^:^jbli, tdlit, ^buj seey&t 


father, «. 


• • 


ib J? bus seey&tem y&t 


our father 


>Vi^ 


^,V. r^'^i^ {^^hr"^} 


great-grandfather 


A 


JuJsLU*-) seey&teesh^r 


fathers, «. 


JVV 


see-yateeshem y&t 


my fathers 


r^vv 


• t f !• •» •• 

see-yateeshem y&t 


our fathers 


>!;vv 


iiiJljus see-ydnoosh 


grandmother, <. 


^' *^jj^ 


L) J 1 ..1 ^^ see 6r4 zeera 


eight hundred lind 
one, a. 


vT^jyj^ 


^ bghd, laOJL-s sib-kh4 


breast, «. (bosom) 


lo^xf ~ t/^r 


jyLxXyj sib-shok 


brother-in-law, s. 


tJi^ 



VOL. VI. 



oxxxu 



Circassian. 



Lof •Ajuu- eib-slioo gheesd 

Lwj%^c— ^ou» sibffhobsd 

-/* 

Jjyurt seebl 

y 
C 

UIjuu) sib-ldgha 

•xVm) seeboo 

<!^) JaJUu^ seeboobzdghey 



English. 



] seeboo 6rd 



} 



M . .■rI<iUAiX.>U»} . 




• ^ 



It » 



seebb&gbey, seeklDsht, 6m 

sit-tkh&m&fey, bdmdpey 
cJimyN.o see tsheyrek 



;LlJU^ sid-sbdz 
'iL^iJj^ sid-sbdz 
•JJU9 8eed6h 
Ui *. ,jjuj seedoo shit 

^*> '^ y^ y 

seedee khabershee 



compel^ V. 

break, tr.a. 

deceive, v, 

prove, V. 

seven hundred 

friend, «. (rela- 
tion) 

seven hundred and 
one 

nine hundred, a. 
nine hundred and 

one 
plague, B, 

nnio, prep, (to) 

^reeK, o« 

quarter-of-an-hour 

why, ad, 

love, V, 

glad, a. ( jojrful) 

however, ad. (not- 
withstanding) 

how, ad. (in what 
manner) 

look np, V, 
newspaper, «. 



Turkish. 









— jjj 



M 






j^ 






^^/JUuXwJ ^.. «XXm} 



CXXX111 



Circassian. 



English. 



Turkish. 



y f^^iiJ^^ seedim joh 

r -X •• -^ 

seedit — aeedem 

•J t-^Juuj seedee y6h 

^IjJk^ seebzdk 

/ilaJ^JJUj see-zitk 

ci-^libLj ^ see s&b&t 

Lljk«*} seesh^ 






^ ly^ <r^ {bleerey} 

sish ora bitlej 

Is!^ Ijjl t^ {^ Mera } 

..II » . fsish 6r4l 
iir* l«' U*^ \ shoorey j 

T . » I I » . f sish dttli 
V^ ly' L>^ I sheer& / 

ti I I « fsish bxk\ 
i?y* b' U-:^f \ tkoorey / 

sish dra gboogoorey 

« « A . fsieli 6rdl 



o 

A 



see8fap^hd6h shiitob 
Tiemtsheero sbeetob 



time, %. 

neitber — nor, cxmj. 



wben, cud* 

solitary, ad, (re- 
tired) 

twins, «. 

bour, «. 

tbree hundred 

be, sbe, it, iMm, 
ease 

tbree hundred and 
seven 

tbree hundred and 
four 

tbree hundred and 
one 

three hundred and 

six 

tbree hundred and 
three 

three hundred and 
five 

tbree hundred and 
two 

tbree hundred and 
nine 

tbree hundred and 
eight 

specially, ad. 



fJL^^ 



ij ^ ^j 



^\ 

'^JJ-^ jy ^J^ 

^£-5^ jy. -zi^ 
cA? jy ■^i^ 

Ji^ jit ^j^ 

J^> JH ^j' 



r2 



CUCABSIAN. 


English. 


T„..,.H. 


JUL- si8h-kh<SI 


mole,. 


cr-^ 




food, ,. 


uJor<uj 


J.\^^ ^ „e .h<««.h 


molher-in-kw, «. 


W^li 


"-^^^ i^r {.hoo'rtb.Lf 


father-in-law, t. 


I'-l ,^>- 


soeshey gashl fdaahey 
keye-kee 


pronunciation, «. 


JaiL- 


y w :UJum Bit-shiM Bh6yoo 


desire, ». (wish) 


,jj 


jliiL_ nt-,h«y-ligh 


childhood, ». 


C^3=r)f- 


ykj-.itt 


two handred 


it. J-} 


Bitk firi beetley ' 


two hundred and 

four 


"^ji^jx. j-y 


Bitk flra bleerey 


two hundred and 




Bitk 6ri Bheera 


two hundred and 

three 


■^^jf-j-y 


Bitk 6ri alioorey 

ijiU ij- '"* '"'I 


two hundred and 
two hundred and 

fiTB 




Bitk flrfi tkoorey 


two hundred and 
two 


./i'jj;. lA.! 


Bitk flr^ ghoiijrhoorey 


two hundred and 
nine 


Jy^Ji ^.1 


r 1 ..i" faitk oral 


two hundred and 

eight 


J-'H Jjy 


JkH«U 


foui hundred, a. 


J* ^^jjj 



c^Li 



JrH 



cxxxv 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 




nobody, <. 


-^ 


^X^^mJ __ al^XAdM) 


stomach, «. 


2^Jui^ 


sigh-wuh, see-ghey 








think, tr. 


C^«A^5<^ 




comfortable, «. 


CU^lj 


seegoo psh6 fi§det 






Ajuui? ^J^^ T^'t**^ 


offend, V. 


JAJJJ *^u 


seegu shdbr^ tsho 






^jjijjt,/*-. 


weariness, «. (te- 
diousness) 


♦. • ..* i 


sigoomevgooz^ooy 




U J />**-& •Gui sikwehsloglia 


visit, «. 


'^jVj 


^Ju^^Cjuj sik-weeheh 


thirteen, a. 


^J^ UJ^ 


ixCjuj seekiz 


eleven 


J. UJ^ 


itxCjL-j seekit 

t* M 


twelve 


t/i' u^ 




elbows, «. 


C)-J;*i - C)--;iO 


seeleean^ lee^hn 








son, «. 


. J4j1 


sim-shdgh^^ sliah-w£h 




■ 


Xjsj^ see-nel 


lamb, «, 


J^ ^Jj»" 


t.*^ \ !*• /seehz-shdl 
W-l H;1P:? \ eehs-za \ 


great-grandmother 


A 


(j ^ jUuj seeyey pooy&h 


help, 5. (assist- 
ance) 


r'^j'i 


'V.L5*^ seey^h 


apple, «. 


w 


Uill sh&bgha 


broad, o. (large, 
wide) 


ji^J 


• 


most, a. 


^=-^> ■ 6^ ^^ 



shdbgha, seyk^hdet 



>L> 



>li 



CXXXVl 



Circassian. 



JU.ll sb&kh&l 
^jLl ehdzmey 

o 

sb&tzej, 8-kh&btsee 
i^Li, shdteer 

lxLi» sbagba 

^^ sbdkey, ULi» sbdgha 



English. 



V r. 



skd-fef, sbd-p^p 

sb^^, shdpey, keytoo 

shdg^oosb, yey-ken-dee 
J Li sb&nee 

C^LteLi) fibdhat 

^^L* sbdhbkb 

sbdbbzey, sblLbzeb 

o 

sbdbz^b^ ndbsib 

uil - ^^ yjjjbL:. 

sb&bzeb sbto, deygbd 



bieadtb, 8. 

witness, v. 

hedge, s, 

boot, t. ^covering 
for legs) 

process, s, (law- 
suit) 

bair, s. 



tent, «. 
frnit, 8. 

beard, s, 

wrong, a. 

bard, a. 

afternoon, «. 

vendible, a. (sale- 
able) 

witness, «. 
measure, s, 
custom, 8, 

will, 8, 

customary, a. 



Turkish. 






- JV 






y^ - 



jjU- 



b* Jlc — j^ illy 






il^ 



cxxxvu 



Circassian. 



shdhbey, sdhbey 

(jiJblj iU2fLl shdhbey pdheh 

iUJblji shdhtej 

/Jj^ 2^Li» sh&h koosh 

shaglio, gh&tshalipey 
5jljbLi» sbdhlzey 

<jj^ shepeh 

^ shit shoo-d 



:i- 






o ^ c 

iJjuUsl shkhdnt^y 



• *» sherkh 



sh6bs^ 






rUywM-^» sbes-sey 
jjiJi sh^sh 

y 

C C 



A A 



sbeyshnock, sh'kh^sbnock 



«* o 



.* o 



• t<Ujb 4JUUUM) ftS IA^ 4JUUUM) 

sb-sboo zgbdgoo sh-sboo 
tley-6 

^y^. *> sb'sbee 



English. 



mild^ a. 

softness^ s. 
garden, 9. 
pack, 8^ 
fold, V, 
autiimn, «. 



use, «. (usage, ap- 
plication) 

room,. 8, (space) 
dung, 8» 
lid, 8, 
green, a. 



TUBKISH. 






Hjy 



• . • 



justice, «. 

muddy, a, 
(troubled) 

bail, t. (surety) 

pledge, 8. (pawn) 
stable, 8, 
midnigbt, 8. 



grateful, a. 






*-/¥ 






deed, «. 







J. 



>^.^} 



J* 



1 * 



* A 



CXXZTUl 



ClBCASSIAN. 



'kho 



} 



8b*8hee goobz^gbej 
iftilU *. sbtdbpsb 

sbet-sboorey bleerey 

>»■ ^ 

sbet-sboorey bit-ley 

sbet-sboorey zeerdb 

sbet-sboorey sboorey 

sbet-sboorey sbeerey 

sbet-sboorey tpeyrey 

sbet-sboorey tkoorey 

sbet-sboorey ghoogoorey 

sbet-sboorey yeerey 







English. 



* j. U *, 8bt6bbsbee 
UUi shghdghd 
JA sheyfee 



beast of burden, s. 



wbo, tit^. pro. 

afreidy a. 

torment, «. (pain, 
pang) 

pardon, s. 
tbirty-seven 



tbirty-four 

tbirty-one 

thirty-six 

tbirty-tbree 

tbirty-five 
tbirty-two 

tbirty-nine 

tbirty-eigbt 

forgireness, s, 
difference, s, 
suspicion, $, 



TUBKXBH. 






^•^.J'J^ 



'JJ'^^J^ 






J. 



)^^ji^ 









^^ 



CXZXIX 



Circassian. 



Jj!<U-2> shkey-il 
Lssm} <rj?? shkey-skh& 
jUjjiLl sh-kong&z 
(^ sh'kdh 
j^Cia sh'key 

C_^ 8h'gh6b 

jjufckjJjj sh^litsh 
^ ^ shen ten 



•^ shoo 



1^ shii&h, U-Ji sh6-&h 
shii-^p6, shigh 



A . *• •••I A 



shodtez zdeesheerdh t^r^r 

.f * » • vT * / fitodtee \ 
V^^ L5i!r- \zeesh6re/ 

• ;*l«-i> shoo-dh-z6 
^lyi shd-eye 
^^ t^lj-3i shweye-yee 
hj«dl shoodzdh 
c^U^ shooz&b 



o ^ 



CJ^j^tjJA^ s]ioozer-6g6t 



English. 



veal, «. 
calfs head, «. 
fusileer, «. 



Turkish. 



cow, «. 



calf, %. (the young 
of a cow) 

not, ad, 

steel, B» 

nature, «. 

commerce, «. (traf- 
fic, businesB, buy- 
ing and Belling) 

six, a. 
bridle, «. 

place, «. 
inn, «. (hotel) 

host, «. 

plate, «. 
shipwreck, «. 
soil, «. (dung) 
black, a. 
widow, «• 
meet, tr. 







*• 



- J. - u'^V^ 

(Jay* 



<uli 
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0X1 



GmOA88IAN. 



fc*, *^ shdhshoo 
«o«t^ shootkhoon 
U^ Bh6ghd 
ycJ^ sbogho 

* A * A 

shooghoon, shogben 
^^^ sLooghoon 



CO 



8bikhf6bzm6 sbiibii 
sbiikiir tkhdmgdtsh 



A 



sboogoob sbey-sbeener 
, lA^ sboon 

i^ ^'i ^*, shoon^b 
Uu«^ sboonnd 



'i * 



sboonoo 



English. 



goodness, s. 
sugar, s, 
praise, t;. 
moderate, a. 
sour, a, (acid) 
dress, s, (clotbes) 



tbe Bospborus, s. 
(in Constantinople) 

bonour, v,a. 



Turkish. 



<)Uua^ sboonney 

if^ sbooway 

j^jjl ^A^ sboob §zzee 

.lu xirJ. /shoozey | 
^r^l5 2f^)r^ Ik&kbpeyJ 

UiJ^^y, shiibsl&gba 
^y;, sbouy 



tbanks, s. 



forget, V. 



conquer, v. 

steril, a. (unfruit- 
ful) 

nourisbment, 8. 

powder, s, (gun- 
powder) 

repast, s. 

skin^ «. (leatber) 

presume, v, 

prostitute, s. 

reacb, v. (to at- 
tain) 

to the rigbt band 






3.^ 



tKy^ 



CJ-*1, 



•• * 






<Lm1 



C^^ 



cxli 



Circassian. 


English. 


• 

Turkish. 


<0 4-i» shoh-yeL 


dust, s. 


jy 


<Ll shey 


mouth, s. 


>^ 


<d 6h6h 


hide, «. (skin) 


^j 


^ shey 


sixth, a. 


c^^ 


<U» shey 


horse, «. 


cyT 


ahej, psee, shoo 


sea, «. 


> 




but, ctwy. (except) 


_ Ut _ LiJU 


shey-eb, skha^h^, oozdk 




<Lwyr^^ 


sk^hdr mookeye-key 


citizen, %. 


irv-^ 


^jxUkj^la^ shey-ee-pish 


ball, «. (cannon- 
haU) 

melt, tr. 




shey-s6nnee, shdh, shey-zen 


milk, «. 


J«M> 


U.-)<Ll sheysoghd 
^^ sheytey 

o 

aq^*, sh^ki 


ride, v. (on horse- 
back) 

tax, %, (duty, as- 
sessment) 

weight, «. 




<Ui*, sh^hkey 
<G4-i sh6hkey 


wind up, «. (to 
wrap up) 

cloth, «. (stuff) 




il^a^ sheykey 
_x^<Lt) sh^hkir 


stuff, «. (building 
materials) 

weigh, v. 




J4-i» sheyner 

y y 


gunpowder, s. 


/-J li 


<UaJb shehneh 


sell, v. 


j^^L? 



« 2 



ti 



<Lm« 



cxlii 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


ifjjj^ shoo-hoo-dzey 


board, «. (nourish- 
ment, to live in a 
house and pay for 
lodging and eating) 

horse-soldier, i. 




shuhzy jeeshiihz 


wife, f . 


>< - c^ - <«^jj 


shoohhndz, liz-khd sheyrer 


cook, B. 


^5?=^' -^^¥ 


^» shee 


third, a. 




*, diee 


three, a. 


^^^ 


sbdy eefish, shdy eepish 


hoop, f . 


• 


Uju^ shib-ghd 


wind, f. 


shib-ghA beydey-deyBhee 


strong wind 


•^T. ^"" ^ 


.^. ii^ ebib-shee 


pepper, «. 


v:^ 


a;\x)^ sbib-ley 

• •• 


lightning, s. 


rj-Ai 


*j^v/t) sheeboosb 


wave, s. 


iM> 


\j^l!LU sbish-oozd 


Black Sea, $, 


■ /> !/ 


^Uajs^ sheytdn 


devil, 8, 


^UaJk^ 


^.^jSaj^ 8bit-kb6 


praise, s. 


•-Ju« 


sheetlonyish boz-ehey 


mine, «. 
simple, a. 




^y. C^ ^ { otm ^yoo } 


midday, s. 


^j Ai^' - <^^^ 


^jY^j^^ sheegurs^hn 


injure, v.a. 


c^;^ - jAj!;^ 



U-tf JjJ* 



cxliii 



CiRCASSIAxV. 



bAj^Jii sheeld^y 

V««VV MM t» 

shilley yey-yd-ooriz 
i/ifc.^0^ sheentyhsh 

Jjjj shiz, yjJ^ sheez 
2[j.^ sheehzey 
U tsdh 

ts^hft peesee ep 
j^^f^ tsab^y zeem^r 

^ItoiJCitf sab^roozey 

Itol^-ilxitf tseppdshooilhz 

I A . f teepee \ 

^iUJ ^ Idshdhe^rj 

iLuJjuutf ts6peezy6gd 






tzepebzdnsh, zdhpeyzddehey 



English. 



tz6kh, 



tz^r 



ts'sL^ghd, skhdner 
if Ull ts'shghdgd 



\r» *vr r ts-8b6ghd 
is'shey-p6a, s-sh^h f6ga 



town, «. 
parson, 9, 

leave, v. 

woman, f. (lady, 
mistress) 

ruin, B, (invasion) 



name, «. 



donbt, s. 



faitbless, a. 

patience, «. 

craft, f . (cnnning, 
slyness) 

enamoured, a. 
danger, «. (peril) 
faithful, a. 



scarce, «. (rare) 
know, V. 

understand, tr. 
measure, v. 
purchase, tr. 



feel, V. (to be 
sensible) 



&J^ - ^ 



Turkish. 






c/jbb AUy. 



c^^- - 



iAV 

uy^ 
\ 



r 



1 _ ol 



> •• •• 



J tii.VAffc 



•• A 



4^— » 



' •• •• 



1 - 






.IS. 



4^ 



cxliv 



Circassian. 



English. 



Turkish. 



y J Jus tfl^fee bzeeyuh 
^yJbS>i yo zoopgodsAsh 



^ o -^ ^ 



t86kh6, kwah& tzoo 



dishonourable, a. 



avanciooSy a. 



Ll^J< 



-U - 



tzook, tzick, i^eegoodet 
tsooneb 



<U<U tseypey 

ts6jfd, tsepa, tsheehlej 
4^ tsoo, ^ tsee 

Ujuu? tsee-pk^ 
yuJ Ju? tseereeshoh 
• It tAkh 

V. t^>>-li9 takbuy-ya 

<ifUi?;lL tdzt-gbd-ghey 
-^ 

tdishee shuma rokbiin 
Ubji'U? tdghez-yaghd 

,;Uj^ ^U? TdmKeeghdz6 

A/ -^ r 

it^U^ tdhmeh 
tameebshk, tdmooshk 



rat, i. 



little, a. 



exercise, i. (prac- 
tice) 

person, «. 
people, s. 

cloak, «. 

certain, a. 

take, v. 

cover, v.ar. 

fever, «. (ague) 

swear, tj. (to take 
an oath) 

loose, a. (slack) 
untie, V, 

hill, «. 

Creator, «. (God) 
shoulder, s, 
want, «. (nothing) 








ii,UJ1 



r 



ji - tjuj^ 



^^u>J\ 



<tS,J 






;>> 



,\S. 



cxlv 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 

1 


a^CuuJ^lL tamisbkey 


• 

meagre, s. 




•• 


breakfast, v,n. 


(_5*1^ ^i^ 


▲J^U; tdhkoom 


ear, 5. 


oV 


^y^fU? tdhkoom 


ears, s. 


..1 .. 


^ tpey 


fiftb, a. 


• 


<uL tpey 


five, a. 


<M 


iUjUjt tkhdbshey 


buy, VM, 


j;U ^yi\^ 


uJljUL tkhdrdf 


Tuesday, «. 


■ JU 


tkbamish-dem-t6b-kuyet 


ever 


J^jj>» 


«^ tkboo 


fresh butter, s. 


LS^V. {/ 


tkbd, tkhoo-tdatsh 
(^/^ tkhiJgdsh 


butter, 8, 

grease, s, 
sulphur, 8, 


• 1 


tkhoy-seeshd gbd, k^kdsh 


consolation, 8. 




u^U ^jji> ted-rey pdg 


whither, ad. 


^Jj> 


iUblj J? ter-rdhrey 


which, ret. pron. 


l^jMOii* 


terdzoo, w6z-ney z6kho8bee 
_^ Ij t6r-sber 


Balance, 8, (a pair 
of scales; the dif- 
ference of an ac- 
count) 

of us 




WW 

-iUil? terrogasber 


from us, ab. c. 


^^}y. - o'^j'. 



Li_l> 



ClBCA^BSIAN. 


ENGLien. 


t™.,. 


^J, trth 


dig, r.«. 


J^Jt. 


- C"? 


j£^ir tcyieesher 


we ourtelves 




^,^ 


j^_J, M™.hwl, 


ns, prott., aee. coat 




^y- 


ijlll t&Hirib 


BabMribe, V. 




J4U.1 


ui UUb 


do, ti. (to act any- 

thinfl, either BOttd 

orb«d) 


6^. 




y_.ILli tahflecBher 


rivers, i. 




» 


B'shnhbey, tehribey 


ii)ellon',a.(tender 
boiled) 




jl^ji 


^lit tahdkh 


whefttan bread 




vy 


t»hdkh zkbiiaheyree 


baker, ». 




.^^' 


tsh&kba, tsb.mykb 


bread, «. 




u^^l 


UUi tBbSkd 


Hlipper, *. 




^9h 


»yUt tahikwey 


writer, «. 




^^. 


,.T rji.t (t«b«kh!e.| 


barber, «. 




M 


^_Jwl ^i-j skhoo eepaee 








Ul^ tahdhd 


evening, «. 




^\ 


ti^bi tshJkh.y 


oata, s. 




-Sj,, 


U^ Ulit tthibi .IJghi 


dream, «, 


•^.v 


- to-> 



•^uub -.i. l^*^ 



cxlvii 



Circassian. 



x>» 



s* .* K* 



• CO 



tsh'khft jookoorom jooka- 
shee peym^tsb 

-^ l^ { "nSf } 

tsh'khi sheegoo-4 yook&shee 
peymfttsh 

/ijLuxL tsheyrddsh 



o o 



tsbeetlum weemor^hDeb 
JUaL tsbeygbai 

Jjc4u1l1? tshey-mil 
tsbey-mil bzouy-g 

o o 

4JUuuuul? tsben-ney 

^\ y^l ^ tsboodn 

i\ \r}n tshoo-ey 

^[jjlyut tsboo-6z-z6b 

j^*-u*t tsboopen 

^ ^JjI^j^aL tsboozeel pen 

IcajuuL tshoghd 

l^At tshdgha 

J*juut tsbool 

^yixl? tsboo 



English. 



scull, 8. 



VOL. VI. 



aim, «• (end, de- 
sign) 

crown, 8, (the top 
of the head) 



pomp, 8. (magni- 
ficenee) 

tbank, v. 



noon, 8. 



beef, «. 
tongue, s. 

goat, 8, 

covering, 8, (any- 
thing that covers) 

ox, 8, 

perbaps, ad, . 

drive, v. 

pregnant, a. 

writing, 8, 

putrid, a, (corrupt) 

paper, 8, 

button, 8, (a knob 
for the fastening 
of clothes) 



Turkish. 



^^ lPV 









^JUUm9 ^■■^■b ^^UUm? 



czlviii 



Circassian. 






^ - .*. A 




>' o 



A./if\ ^ tshey 
it^^^l ^ tshej 

it^l ^ tshej 

t6sh6sht ' 
^ aU tsh^hn ooney 
\ i.^V tshee-ydb 
»,_ ^ A/Aflj ^ tsheeb 

,^ ,Vi v_ ^i'^-V> tsheep tshc 
<UJoii? tsheepey 
4ju<At tsheepey 

c 

tsheebkh, tshee-ydkh 
^J.-Kjuut tsheerdk 
•j*-i» ^^1^ tshee-8h6hzu 

^ JUi.*.U tsheetleb 
• •• 

<to > \U ^.^.^ tshit-lem ghej 

tsbit-ley ookoodshook 

ftsbee tlee 



English. 



• •• 




-sj^J^j^X 



zee 



} 



list, «. 

gate, «. 

conrt| 8. 

fat, a. (greasy) 

door^ «. 

prescription, <. 

eat, t;. 

property, «. (for- 
tune, power) 

sleep, V. 
back, 8. 
count, v. 
• debt, «. 
plan, 8. 
sister, «. 

potato, «. 
remove, v. 

receipt, b. 

abont, 'prefp. 

address, «. (a di- 
rection) 

note, «. (ticket, 
bUlet) 



Turkish. 






cJX.1 












cxlix 



Circassian. 



\ -. 



U**:^ 



xlIa-KjuiL^ 



tshit-lish, oppoo 

^r-i;j*- y^^^ I ghoorb J 
/!j>fl^.t^ tsheelej 



English. 



o >« 



i, c 



,dU^ tshiU^h 






tsheemahf, djaha 

tsheenlLhdtshit tzick 
\ h ^x_ >J^\ -* tsheehshey 
^JuJolJ? tsheebley 

^Uc^Lat tsaee-pey 

c^ ^^x^ tseypee bzigh 






4Uilj-.i^ tzshee'^fm6 
.A ..^U tzogho 
^j zeyshee, ^t.^^y. tsey 

o 

/t.x^y. tsey 
/^^ nl^ tsey 

o 

4.^ 1^ tsey 
JLjou^ tseepey sh6r 



important, a. 



bill of excbange, «. 

cavern, «. 

continent, 8. (land 
not disjoined by 
the sea from other 
lands) 

land, i, (coantry) 
winter, «. 



yonngest brother 

far, a. (distant) 

empire, «. 

husband^s bro- 
ther*B wife) 

artery, «. 
sin, %. 

abridge, v.a. 

damage, %. 

fish, 8. 

step, 8. 
ten, a. 

tooth, «. 

men, nom, cate^pl. 



Turkish. 



■^ > ^ 






i>^ 



^2 



11. ^ 



cl 



Circassian. 



a \ \ i,^V» tsinney 

1gh6ree keezej dil-poh 
Jyio tghok 

Jit tkoo 

<tl*bJlt tldpdhshey 

V 

tllkhoob kh&ded 

<ClL tldhshey 
UlL tldghd 

Ult tlSgh^ 
Ult tldghd 
ylt tlSghoo 
ylt tldk6 
^Ji, tl&bkey 
^^^^jlt tlouy-uah 

tlouy-wey, tlouy-gbdy 
ji c-^Jblt tldhbghep 



English. 



raw, a. 
sunset, «. 
twin, a. 

couple, 8, (a pair) 

second, a. 

pride, «. (baugbti- 
ness) 

tbigb, 8, 
courage, 8, 

toe, «. 

lame, a, 

near, a. 

dead, a. 

duck, «. 

late, a. (deceased) 

loud, a. 

foot, ^. 

feet, 8, 

sort, «. (genus, 
kind, species) 

staircase, 8. 
wager, 6. 



Turkish. 



r^ - - 




u-jwr 






A • 



U**^ 



,lt_J>lL 



di 



Circassian. 



English. 



iiliL tlesh 
(AJJ? tllsh 

o 

(jiJJ? tl6sh 

o 

<0*L2i iAIL tlesb shdhpej 

<UJ1*«U? tlegudnshey 
K j^y \p^ tleygudnshey 

tlem beezej goos shkhejreb 
gwey nemteheerem yoh 
oob tsbee 

jl Jir Hob dz 

;y>-4lt tlookbooz 
^4r^Ji tlookboon 
Ujl jjiji]? tloosb-6gb^ 
Ujli tlogb^ 
*jU^ tlohgbdz 
g\j\ ^AL tlobgbee-eebzey 

Lr-V:Ly^^ '-^J'^ {oozeerebsj 

lJ^} J^ u^} ^/^ 

tlouy-isb tlee-ish 



UDgratefnly a* 

49barp, a. 

vehement, a. 

strong, a. 

anger, «. 

flat, 8. (a level) 

knee, «« 

examination, «. 
(trial) 



Turkish. 



iiji 



u. 




LlJZ 



ir- 



*• 



Jj*^ 






law, «. (rule) 

bold, a. 

seek, tr. (to searcb) 

bealing, a. 

power,*, (violence, 
force) 

punisbment, 8, 
grudge, «. 

limbs, 8. (mem- 
bers of a society) 

tbird, *. (tierce, a 
thiid of the night) 

manifold, a. 



L5^ - 



JV - 






\ 



U:^ - 






^j^j ^!j^ J 



JL__> 



olii 



Circassian. 


£nOLI8H. 


Turkish. 


^ji t^jlt tlouy-ghoon 


visible, a. 


Jj^ 




creature, «. 


JjUy. _ jdr;. 


i^jiS ^ tloh louy 


number, i . 


kJ^ 


<U> tley 


rule, f . 


njM - ti.yii 


^ tley 


fourth, a. 


l^'i^J'^ 


<dt tley 


four, a. 


C^^jJ 


einj^l* tleyp6t 


stockings, «. 


*^w 


tley-deymook psds-dey 


maid, s. 


>^ 


l^A;^h <dL tley z&nsh 


courteous, a . (civil, 

polite) 


^'^^ - es^ 


tlaysee, seekhless 


year, «. 


**- - Ji 


^^IV, tlehsh 


cruel, a. 


(Jlk 


1 Afw 3. Cj^ <uL 
tley tsogh rokhoo'd 


old age 




jj^/lijl^^ tlekdrkdgh^sh 
• • 


godfather, «. 




tf6 giibzCi tld &hze 


poet, «. 


^L:. 





wipe, V. 


cX«i^ 



^^ tley-nkli6 


party, «. 


-»> 


/M»4*-> <0 ^ tley-yey-8008 


married woman,!. 


cy,^ jljl 



<Li«JulxxlL tleeMndshey 


knees, s. 


Ji^ 



JJ^IL tleeded 


manly, a. 


>j^ _ ^j\ 



>-^ 



oliii 



ClBOASSIAN. 



-'O 



\j \^ jm A\^ tlees-hd p£h 

/u>lj^ tleeshee 
j^ljsAkjdL tleetsh-ydn 
T/^ tleequft 
jy<0 ^It tlee yeybook 

tley gdp, tleey-ey kftp 
UaL tenbd 

<Li»Jj UaL t6nbd-p6z-shey 

o o 

j-^l^* UaI? t^nbd p6tz6 
^J^Jif^ Jb topoo-dfihee 

c^^^-^i^^ {looehe^l 

tooza shooghoo, shouy-oo 
jlj^jllurf s'shou-oo 
^^^ tfiteen 
(jjujlu*i^ toghs&hbs 

^^ toghno 

•• >» 

•j^J^ toghoozoo 

%t • 

cJ*i*t tooghok 

t'hdh, tdzghdghey 



English. 



OTOWD; 8. (a dia- 
dem worn on the 
heads of Soto- 
reigns) 

red, a. 

valiant, a. (brave) 

discourse, «. (con- 
versation) 

ancle, s. 

calf, 8. (thick part 
of the leg) 

defence, 8. (pro- 
hibition) 

defend, v. 

testament, «. (the 
Ust will) 

artilleryman, 8. 

rest, V, (to lie 
down) 

honey, «. 



TuRs:iSH. 



7^ 



u 



M *• 



J 



^b 










tobacco, «. 


M W 


thief, «. 


j-^ 


neighbour, «. 


^ji 


worm, «. 


Jjjj 


fork, 8, 


JIV 


oath, «. 


(^;:^^ 



>_v. 



cliv 



Circassian. 



English. 



^ o 



C)o^.^ yJ^ii O^'^ 

t*hd(leo koyghAso soreek 
^%S^ tch-doo-ey 
^aij tojroo 
J^ toyhz 

toytAdish kh&goo-d 
j^/litUiiL t^hgha-tlesh 

^4^ i^\j^ teodtoy shookh 

teodtoys zood shogh^r sook- 
oensht 

toobsowy f^tshiiii 



•• • 



1 



6ii6b8hin f§bso fetshiin 
>>;ci>]^ tib-kho 

JiAfl^Jjxt teepkhdr^l 
iJUuJj teepey 

c)ySS^ teerkoo-bz6gh 
UL^'h ^ tee z&hpet 
Lb^JJkL teezeypdt 

teezee-yeh p^deeshdh 



Qod (Creator of 
the Univerae) 



where, ad. 

we, pT(m. 
reside, v. 

to us 

beam, «. 

paternal aunt, «. 
revenge, «. 



otherwise oc^. 
(else) 



wife's sister 



nephew, %, 

necessary, a. 
(needful) 

Turkish, a. 

together, ad, 
(equal) . 

with, prefp. 



province, ». 



Turkish. 







irj^ 




J^ 




tfvyj^ 




if^ 


idjc:> 


M 4 

- or- 




aSU 




/%Uju\ 



Ay*^ «-e;J^ 



J 



jjb 






U — ij^*^ 



civ 



Circassian. 


English. 


TURKIBH. 


^y**^g tees 


seat, V. 


<>vyj' 


<^H^. {^'SSM 


gulf, «. 


>-./ 




silver, «. 


i>^/ 


teesheen, tish-ney 






^,Li^ titf 


five hundred; a. 


Jji U^ 


Vi w -^ CIS;'} 


five hundred and 
one, a. 


V^J^i u^ 


^jliUt teekad^y 


judge, *. 


^U 


i JjUijd? tilmdsh 


interpreter, *, 


cU^ry" 


^l^ teemdl-khd 


son-in-law, 8. 


;^-/ 


2FlAfj<t teehbzey 


value, «. 


•• 


Ia***^l <U^ teehshey-isht 


breakfast, «. 


i^!^ ^^ 




devotion, «. 


• 


J-ibU ghad-eshl 

y 


hide, v. (to con- 
ceal) 


jJjU 


jU gh^r 


slave, «. 


• j:H^ 


«^/ r- > {?leT} 


intercourse, «. 


^1> 


CI^jU Ijui}U gh&spd h&det 


low, a. (inferior, 
ignoble) 


c5^' 


yjurfli ghdsdey 


light, V. (to kin- 
dle) 


<>« 




learn, v. 


cXr/,^ 


iUxtU gh&tfihey 


spring, «. 


jW 




show, V. 


c3-y^/ 


ghatlou-00^ y&z-ghAt-loo-yee 


# 


«» 


aj^liU glidfdbey 


warm, i;. 


^}^ 


VOL. VI. 




te 



>\J—.^[^ 



dvi 



Circassian. 



ghkjT^t ztakmkiah 



o o %* 



iJLaj»\^ gho-oo-tzsheh 

c 

C^JuuAj^i ghAbesh-det 

ghootshooghoon^ tleb-z&n 

>» »» 

^^ ghoos, jy, gliooz 
L^«^ ghooshd 

^^V jr- ^ 1 rokhud ( 



o ^ 



■^Av J^aj ghootshey 
JLIp^ ghotshee 
jj^^ ghogooloh 
j^^ ghuinu 

<U*li f&h-bey 

Ic*^ Ijuli f^eedd tsogha 

ji fedd 

>«' 

ir^ J frdh 

iUlk^ (.^l* kdb shtdmel 
c^li kab-zep 



English. 



zeal, $. 



take off, V. 

regiment, s, 

nail, «. (on fingers 
and toes) 

dry, a, (arid) 

surprise, v. (to be 
troubled, to become 
confused) 

pale, a. 



iron, 8. 

course, s. (run) 

post, 8. 

thick, a. (large, 
stout) 

comer, «. (angle, 
nook) 

wait, V. 

heat, a. 

advantage, s, 

resembling, part, 
pres, 

tree, a. 
limb, «. 
sponge, «. 
dirty, a. 



Turkish. 






•• .. A 



U*^^^J^ 



jr^ 



J 



MM 






CiROASBlAN. 


Enolish. 


TOBIBH. 


jjiU kiihbzey 


clean, n. 


'^'i - JJ^ 


Uit. XL- kflblS-mdbmfi 


m.pioe,-.c.,„p.» 


Vj^ 


Ujrf JyU k^Iiooloo tzogha 


iweepl, ..«. 


CJ^l JjH 


^jLU kAb-Ieyahee 


south, t. 


Au 


^jl^'j ka-kb6-zik 


fleet, 8. 


vl,J 


jjjU-U kAkh&neez 


nixt, .. 


C)j. 


j^U, ^ U kararp^tzoo 


pruuiiBC, V. 


^J^\ j\ji\ 



AiiULi iU kit Bbfihbtey 

yjili tttldgbo 

Uli kagha 

jl^jij - -Jli 
kafiley, voob-k«ebi 

ijijjLiJIj kSleeSnoosh 

^'i\i kdleye 

k&ngbey, tsh&nkey 

U^iuii kib&tidka 

j^j.L IjiU kdb& woots 
(ijJjiWJj k^litzey-poeheh 

U';7: ket-tet 

JUIJ) kettoo 



goose, «. 
bachelor, t. 

cleft, (. (scratcb, 

(taw) 

castle, «. (lock) 
frigate, t. 

egg, *. 

rndder, «. 
ancboT, >. 









— Axlji 






^JttJ 



oMii 



Circassian. 



£ngli8h. 



ks^p^ 






c ^ 



koos-khdy koosrd 
^Viy ket-shee 

:^ kghooz 

key-fecm, key-peem 
Jj kallem 






^^aXaj kenp6khookh 
djJi kleeh, iH kleh 

ku&tsher feymatsh reykL6h 

{^j)\ -^Cl?l*ji kujltshee ep 

^!jj» kobzey 

^y kutey 

i.l Ijy koda oogh 

^^jyb-kf by k6da gheps 

^Ujy koorban 

, lilsi-;*]! koozkhask 

JulJjliiy ko-laeegheyshey 

^Ki^ koliieeghey 

i^^ y koo laghey 

^i! J k61dee 



secret, a. (secretly) 
island, «. 



humble, a. 

unhandy, a. (un- 
skilful, awkward) 

smell, V. 



pen, 8. 

can, t;.n. (to be 
able) 

blood, «. 
sight, a. 



taste, ». (the act 
of tasting) 

sow, «. (a pig) 
snuff-box, 5. 
torrent, 5. 
stream, «. 
sacrifice, 5. 
plain, 8, 
fountains, 8, 
fountain, %, 
valley, ». 
easy, a. 



Turkish. 









J^ 



ijc\ 



*• * 



•• •• 












1^ 



clix 



Circassian. 



H^ koh 
2f45 kooh 

koohb sh6 6^n6r 

o • »» 

AA)\jb4fl koo-hab-hey 
(^J**jj koohdee 
Jby kweyhn 

jUiG* key-ghdz 
vjr^Ji kdhway 

djLi> JO kir skey-yeh 
LKAi keeydh 

MM 

<Uji^ kdttey 
• 1^ k&kh 

kdkhd, kah&det 

.1^ kdkhoonslit 



o *» 



> /^ tjl^ kdztsko 

^J ^^ kdhkooy^y 

%» 
t^' V.^ nI^ kdhoogh^sht 



English. 



pig, «. 
deep, a. 

embarrassment, 8. 



prow, «. 
draw, V. 

pasture, i;. 

operation, s. (ef- 
fect) 

turn, V, (to alter, 
to be spoiled) 

coffee, 8. 

set out, V, 

rust, «. 

tale, «. 

train, 8. (rear, 
tail) 

fowl, 8, (a hen) 
bring, v. a. 
long, a. 



cease, i;. 

form, 8, 

at, prep, (near to, 
in, by, on) 

come, V. 
future, a. 



Turkish. 

M 



r^ - 



i'/ ^^ 


clx 




CIROA88IAN. 


English. 


Turkish. 


d^Ji k^eeghey 


command, vm. 


<>V^ 




^^ MM 


book, a. 


C^UO .. ^ULm}J 


keet^b, tshit-lish 






w 

A^s\^ keer&bshey 


interest, «. 


!/ 


.j^ koobzoo 
-xj 9^ koppoo 
^^JJ^ kootldee 


prudent, u. (wise, 
discreet) 

matter, «. (affair, 
thing) 

suffer, V. 




C I, »» 

iluLj pshdh, Lli-^ kootshd 


bone, «. 


tJ^ 


d^^ kotzey 


grain, z, (com) 


<_?^«**; 


^jX kofeer 


bridge, «. 


^€;e/ 


(jj -X koomrook 


toU, a. (custom) 


cJ^ 


jl 6\j^i^ goobsbdh Az 


fame, «. 


u^ - cU 


\i y*;,A ^X kouy eehshooyd 


awake, a. 


<>V.j^ 



k^htsbey, gbds&gbddet 


short, a. 


^JlAJ . 4Ci33 


^Lj ps&brey 






jLj^ keysey 


track, «. (trace) 


>^ 


c 

kayshey, tsheytshee 


night, z. 


*^ 


kee-eebn, koo-eebn 


trouble, «. (pains) 


eu^lj 


i_£j^ kebf 


humour, s. 


•• 


^^u^ kiss 


purse, 5. 




^ ^ y ij 
gdtshd-ooz speykboo 


punish, V. 


CJ^ ^Juu»- 



^-.X 



Circassian, 


English. 


Ti.nKi.li. 


^iTgin. 


shirt, s. 


OX.^ 


(_Jj J^ gbeydoob 


fur, >. 


^j/ 


^jlllijy _ Aif 


clietribute, v.a. 


- Ci^\ jl; 


g^hBh&h, Qobtshaiitey 




CW^ 


J^^^^UflJ, 


little, a. (inaigni- 


j_^ - >J-»- 


iji/ goobzegh 




^.1> 


Jki.JjJj/ goobzood-gheil 
ijj/goobsey 


iinderBtanding, a. 

(iiHellecl, reaaon) 




•i.,^..V goobsbiz 




^ 


U.'i.v.r/goobshist 




.ub _ ^.L_j 


J.^J goobsheez 

jl ^_jLi Jjf good shouy-oo 


nnderstanding, *. 
thonght, idea, re- 
flEvtion) 




_j|j^/goorzoa 


judicious, o.(pru- 
dant) 


fiu 


J^j/ gooz-shwfey 


langhter, s. 


4/ 


2^7/' ^j/g^-^^y S'"*'^™'' 


middle, g (oontre) 


*:,,i 


U/ goosha 


history, «. (story) 


u^.K» 


Li/gO09hd 


speech, s. 


- if - "V^ 


uy^J ^/ i reykhoon J 


silent, „. 


jljl i_"r- 


J^y^ goolinetsh 


jejuBO, a. (empty) 


■^y ir' 


41j^ gweehshey 


parcel, s. 


-<>; 


d/ ghey 


weeping, .. 


uHil 



<-;U_Af 



olrii 



Circassian. 



v*/l eg, ^ ghej 

ghezoo ghAdet, dzlhsh 

gheygher tkhd ghw6hr 
lityi^ geymoosh 

v*J(^ ^ghee-yogh 

[See the word i^J^^^^l 
Ujlii! l^ghdz-8h& 

c»>^ <L^3^ Idhshej 4b 
^ii._^l leb-sey 

o 

JLuuJuJ l^li-nist 



yy 



t'iA looldk 
dUL^l leyhpney 
^ ley, \ lee 

^ O 

Ia-^jJ liz-shood 
(^ lisli 

y 

aj<Li sbehkey, ^ lim 
, -^'IL* m&-dt-hee 

^^y 

zeysahzey washoomsliey 

C/ o 

aJLujU m&hbskey 



English. 



heart, s. 

camp, s, (the order 
of teuts for aoldien) 

voluptuousness, s. 



spoon, «. 

play, V. 

play, *. (game) 

roast meat, #. 
preferable, a. 
broth, #. 



scissors, «. 



pipe, 8, (to smoke 
tobacco) 

light, s. (a spark 
of fire) 

meat, 8. 

boiled meat, #. 

old man, a. 

goods, *. (mer- 
chandize) 

moon, 8, 



Turkish. 



^5^t - 



J^J 






U^ 



• 



U 



U 



^r" ^' 



^^/C«^ 



^ 



J^^ - ^J^J 



J%J 






! 






dance, v, 
sneezing, 8. 












il« 



u 



clxiii 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


a;L*uU mdpsglioy 


juuip, v. 




<>«irr* 


T^l > ♦ 1^ fmdkh^se} 


enquire, r. (to ask 
after) 




Jl.]>- 


l3^Adljt« mddsLokhoond 


almost, ad. 




^^Ujl 




slow, a. 




tr^^^ 


miihdRhej; mdhbur 








c^ljU maz&-togh 


sunbeams, «. 


•• 






needle-merchant, «. 




LS^-^^ 


jy ^^U mdsee nok 


half moon 




^^ (V^ 


Lk-ibU mdhsht-hd 


fear, 8. (dread, 
fright) 






ajit« mahshey 


comb, B. 




ol> 


UhjoU mdfeezdkd 


Saturday, «. 


^j\ l*.*^ 


^ y^go* /"U mdgo 


go, V. 




CJ^ 


\^\^ magoo-dh 


going, 8. (walk) 




(^^ 




day, «. 




u/ 


mdhpej, mddfey 






• 


iUJ^U mdhtshey 


softly, ac2. 




u^'^t 


y 
o 


(gently) 




^^ >•» 


<tuJ*t« mdhtshey 

X 


write, V. 




<• • 1 > 




fire, #. 


J!^\ 


- uiJT 


mdhzwd; m&-asey 








^-A*)U» .» ^j^U» 


month, £. 


*u 


- S\ 


mdhzey^ m&hsee 










needle, s. 




aJ^I 


<)j3^^t« mdhshtey 


frighten, v. a. 




CU(;,\ 


auuL^U mdhtshey 


tame, a. 


C^W 


— Jh^» 


VOL. VI. 




« 





dxiv 



ClBCAfiSIAN. 



English. 



4^^U mdbtshey 

mihnoo, mahnee 
m^hbsey 






O^ O '^ \ sep-pey 



^ y ^ 

o 



murrey, miirrey 
merkeb 






y y 



}j^\ 



y y 



atshiler-bo-mezdhsLe 

y 

meys&shey^ m^zdlish^ 

m^sh^dshndt, tleyntfgh 
Xk -t metkoo 

•• ^^ y y y 

metlouy eedshee nemshoo 

y ij O 

"^ -^ ^ y ^ ^ y y 

m^tnefer^ tsefer zoghd 
<U»lji^ m^f^dashey 



<jyiu 



y y y 



JJJ«^ 



)^\ ^jmJL^ 



mefes-oond^d 



y y 



i— -J^ 



fewy a. (a small 
number) 

sound, 8, 
often, ad. 



false, a. 

look at rae ! interj. 

since, ae^. 

there, <id, (here, 
hither) 

the, art* 



ink, «. 

dark, a. (dusky, 
obscure) 



darkness, 8, 



against, prep. 



drop, 8. 
gender, «. (race) 



better, a, (superior) 



fair, a. (weather) 
favourable wind 
school, s. 





Turkish. 








j^ 




^/***^ — 


\j^ 


ij 


o^ - 


{J^ 









\ _ 









^ 



JtM*£ •. 



\^ 



r^~ 



J<U 



f* 



olxv 



Circassian. 



Xj\j\ Li»^C« m^giisha drdrd 
^Sj^Lt meghee-kee 
j^ rJU meylaiksher 
<j^X« meldike 



English. 



Turkish. 



^ • 



mejudlitey ket-shey 
pey-s&tsh 

^y« miiLbkey 

<U)1 J ^j^ moozey d&shey 

aj;,.^ mushey 

Uj. mogha 
<jLbu3A^ mdkshey 
^^ moon 
jjAj^ muhiir 

tji *^J J^l^ - *^ J^< *^jU 
mouy &z-zey^ wdt-wee ghood 

mougub shuhzey 

meydoonyd drdeylee 
^2rjit« mehdehshey 



joy, s. (jovfulness, 
pleasure) 

things 8, 

keep, VM. 

angels^ 8» 

angel^ s. 

convent, s, (a re- 
ligious house) 

forehead, s. 



X .^ 



believe, v. 
precious stone, s. 
stone, 8, 
of this 

year (the current) 
meadow, «. 
thousand, a. 
seal, #. 

ache, <. (smart, 
pain) 

thought, 8, 



world, 8, 



here, ud. 



** 



u- 



Ub 



1 _ 



A 

P 

•* 



;r 2 



1>" — j'^ 



ClHCASSIAN. 


Enqlwh. 


T„„,.„. 


jjiljd-. lueyiShwey 


moonlight, «. 


4_lUlsl< 


^fc, mcyieo, jji,, meliz^ 


forest, «. 


^l.j,\ 


meyiey wdh-heeyey-bKigbey 


rage, Jt. (fury) 


iPr^ - <Jli-> 


^jt, meywe 


mountain, «. 


£«- 


ijji, nieyzzey 
jLi*^ meyshak 


desert, «. (wilder. 
labourer, *. 




^d^ m^yehey 


eeod,.. 


^ 




lineo,. 


vy.Ur 


jjii^ mehfok 


Thursday, ». 


AjJl^ 


dJJiU mey-Uey 


sheep, 8. 


>uy-ji 


JjJa^ nioy-lil 


mutton, «. 


,j" u^- 


jjttd^ meyhfir 


signature, 8. 


U,l 


CiLv^ ^_jJ'Li^ 


6ketch,«.(tt rough 

draught) 


"i— 


meczegh^uu eeencealit^b 
mogUter 






JijUlj-* iui8-khKr68h 


derision, «. 


ji.>- 


mecahffif pateeghey 


therefore, (If/, (for 
this rcuoo) 


ej*=<:l cJjjj 


r^ mceslioc 


smell, s. (scent) 


J^j-- yJ 


J^mil 


mile, «. 


J^ 


jL. mU-lee, Jb^ raillel 


ice, «. 


J}^ 



-f>- 



ineemag fuy-yoo-ghoob 
t—JjijJJ pity-J'<ig!iob 
^liXJ>-« meenoosh 
, .U "i I - meenootp 
jdjjJo-* ineenootk 
jjtjjy^ meenootl 
LJ^^r meenee 
iJjjJl>_4 meeneebl 
-;.jjjJuv* meeneebuokli 
iftjj^ meenikh 
Li» >> ::i ■. < laeehsliiali 
iLjJt^ mee-je-tS 
Ujijl^i-U nfikhfii-shogha 

i_ ., ,.t. n&seb 

nab sib yoo-6r6kho 

li,..J J b'eye-oorokho 

1 , ■* L . 1 . I nfifeeloo 

JJ^i" J^^ \ ro-kboo-i . 

^.fli ilj nftb ptaey 

Ajilj nahpej 

^ ,i..\l'. udbseeb 



tbree tboaeanit, a. 
five thousand 
two tboueand 
fonr tliouBand 
eight tliuuaand 
'CD thousand 
le thousand 
: tliousand 
from, of, prep. 
gift, s. 

pray,u.(lboprayer 
wtiicbthe Mookliit- 
midajiBhtvcio say 
fivetiuiesadiiijr) 

luck, s. (fortune, 
littppiness) 

council, I. (co 
Bel) 






snrfaoe, t 



Jji 



•li 



clxviii 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


jjjj^lj D^hsh 


meloD^ s. 


Ci>J^ 


<U)*l3 n&hshej 


across^ ad, (ob- 
liquely) 


u5>y^l 




to-day, «. 


U^ 


^jj n^dshey 


blow, «. 


lA?^' 


JijJ n^hreefel 


spectacles, «. 


C^J/ 


^,'J.,,J nes-shu 


blind, a. 


^/ 


.jJsduyJ n^hsin 


enough, a. (suffi- 
cient) 




<j.,*.U,) net-sliey 


empty, a. 


LT-y. 


n^fr^zo, nepr^zo 


early, a. 


JJ^ 


^ifl) nef-ney 


light, «. (clear- 
ness) 




nek kher kleesheeedey 


cheeks, «. 


>^, 


^1*0 nekwdh 


away,a<i. (absent; 
1)6 gone; let us go) 


1. 


jjb^juJL^ nemtshoohz 


common, a. 


LS^^ 




foreign country 


li>^ 


nemtsheeret shil 






ic^-ik^ nem-tsheedjey 


German, a. 


'^'V^ 


nemtsheereh fakum 


German, s. 


V 


k'eye-key 






^^^^j j'^ e;r*^*^ 


chaste, a. (pure) 


^u 


n^msdhsin b6dz zeydghdshey 




nem k6tzoor &dey 


eyelid, «. 


^V^* j/ 



J^ ty 



clxix 



C1RCA8SIAN. 



«* «* 



4-y»L3 noo-ey-800 
loJbftsLy ii6kh68h 

nooka-nooka-bo-g£kha 
liUby noohkd 

nowy-oosh, toghaz 

tA^r^jl ^i^ [ ooshmfsL } 
k,,^^,Lj U^ togha 86n6h6b 



English. 



•^ • 



^ ^ 



nony-tsh tkhft-m^ 
nowysht kh&gdsht 
nowy-shel noosh-mish 
Dfthsheb n&sh-mish 
nony koobsliees^ 

^(wyjilLJ neypsee 
jjouuj ^ ney psheerer 



-»' x 



o 

*ij<0 neydsbee 
*ij<0 neydsbee 



old woman, «. 
countryman, «. 
troop, «. (host) 

half, «. 
yesterday 



day before yes- 
terday, *. 



Sunday, 9, 



grace, «. (ftivour) 



day after to-mor- 
row, *. 



Turkish. 



proof, 8, 



eye, «. 
tear, «. 

witchcraft, «. [to 
use] 

7oid, a. (empty, 
idle) 

hungry, a. 
hunger, «. 






CiRCAeaiAN. 


Englibe. 
ououinber, ». 


Turkish. 


(^/jjLxi*J ueliahceboog 




^Ui 


Jjin^bk 


cbeek, ■. 




JK,. 


liJU^ n^hmtshir 
^\-^\f^ i aha.u ( 


save, ad. except- 
ing) 
icitentioD, s. 


•^ 


^ IacU 


IAjJUjJ nibaheeshfi 
(LlJJwILuJ neebshoetlahey 


fresh, a. {brisk, 

vigomua) 
young, a. 






jXjjCj.>j neebaheeghey 


never, arf. 




•A ^ 


dj,ijjj nib-ahee-yey 


eternity, ». 




^ji 


ijjj neebey 


belly, ». 




^li 


AjjJ neebey 


tripe, 3. 




4J..jLil 


LSfi^j:fi - l-AV^ 


navel, .. 




^/ 


\jy neemS 


atop- daughter, a. 




c^i- 


l_;i^ nivsh 

..'['i'.^ - fneev-vabeed-l 


life, s, 
wet, a. 






'\ ''' 


sa<idle, «. 




^> 


i^^j wdrzey 


etraw, s. 




J--^ 


waah&hbaliey, woz ebfibaliey 

wils ehoobey, wahaey 
i^lj w&baey 


clood, s. 
hearen, s. 
price, K. 




^1, _ ^Ij 
washghey, waehSb 


mill, «. 




^r^. 



CXSCASSIAN. 

jjjj-i'j wfiaheedet 

'woo-dh-see, weyfee« 
I—* ijl .1) wnli-eo-slier 
jjli wood 
ViT,,lj wflrfighfi 
^,^L' wfthree 
^.j^jf w6hree 
AJbj.lj w<}t bdbney 
Ulkrf.lj woatfijhA 
A_i,lj wiiaey 
^JLi.lj woehfkir 

1 I ' il V- f wcKi-t^sh 
Uy ^ jl^ j loo-djha 

JuJi.U wootkeeVrz 

j,^,t^ wootzoo 
*^)') wootzcy 
A^.lj wootiey 

jj-tijlj woo-key-nfir 

wooD«r boo iu ue«t:ibd 

VOL. TI. 



\m 



ah! alas! /nf. 

of tbee 
weak, ra. 
from thee, ab. c. 
thee, pron. 

atonn, «. (rainy 

wekther) 
candle, «. (taper) 

0iiB,prO3i.,iiom.e. 

bed, s. 

asloniabcil, to bo 

salTe, 1. (a plaster) 
I puvemeut, i. 

I pi", .. 

I comiiose, v.a. 
! fort, .. 



f. 



r^ 



cJ^' L_a!lr 



■y.- 



clxxii 



Circassian. 


English. 


Turkish. 


-iAjjl^ woo-ney-eh^r 


bouses, <. 




jy 


jij^j w6h-y6r 


to you 






jalj wdb-y^r 


to tbee 




liL, 


^,L wdbyem 


from yoa^ ah, c. 




u'^ 




grey, a. (boary) 


cJ/ _^ 




dear, a. 




jJ^ 


It-Uy b6tiapg£ 








*U-1 flboo^y, s\^ wAb 


air, «. 




tyb 


iU^U wibb^y 


Inkewarm, a. 




O^J 


wdbtsiey, quadshey 


power, 8. (strengtb) 




trj^y 




thin, a. (lean) 




cS.' 


c 

Yt^*:. i'i i *,^.\^ w^dusheenisht 


fall, V, 


~ 


cX^Jbjj 


^^UjJ *ji^ weyrey d^gbdn 


sing, V. 


d^>r ^/y 


4^;, wez-sboo 


weather, s. 




\^ 


y 

w^stagbd tdgbdn^p 


candlestick, $. 




^^V,Vy.4^ 


^U *^^ weshte 


able, a. (apt, fit) 




^^ 


w^tsbooz, edsbooz 


body, «. 


• 


•• 


leeghdnee sbore sho-ey-oo 








•^^^ weyroo 


thou, ^TWl. 




^^"**» 



^u 



clxxiii 



Circassian. 



English. 



juif^ wayhee 
liJJk)* wit-loghi 

o o «• 

^J^^ weegooay 
JjUb Mbloo 
4iMJbAS LljUb hddshdgohsh 



' yes, ad. 

dignity, «. 

ridiculous, a. 
laugb, V. 

motb, 9. 
pilgrimage, «. 



Turkish. 



«* o 



* * * %U fbadsLooi 



^c 



(jJtf^^lL idt tleytlakhsb 
* . A A j^ /bddsbeel 

<-^ L^r^^ i sbisb } 

ITjJiJU bddsbeeg^ 
jfj^jU bddeygbo 

**r^ u^!^ ^Lnj'i*W /♦^li 

o 

bddem n^mtsbeere sboghon 
sbib gb^tleemey r^khon 

<U)U b&b-sb6y 

o 

^jM.^.u^ljb batsbesb 

V 

bdm^pey, gbdmdfey 
(JLuJublib b&btsb^ 
j^fiLj ^U b6n zckbreer 



dwarf, 9, 
dwelling, «. 

flour, s. (tbe flue 
part of ground 
wheat) 

deatb, b, 
alter, v. (tocbange) 









treasure, «. 
east, s. 
room, «. 
summer, b. 



foreign, a. (exotic, 
strange) 

carrier, «. (one 
who carries) 



<U>4X£v. 



lT-'J^^ e;^' 



1^1 



^ • • »» 



y2 



i\i Us» 



ClRClSBIAK. 


Enolibh. 


TUBKISH. 


jjj, Wgh-dM 


cany, •■ (to con- 
„^b, ^ „ 

speedy, a 




Jj£» ISgb^ied 


already, ad. 


J^ 


^_riUjJ lUi_lj tjjii 

L^gdedfili'wSateiiiii ' 
poghigbM 

^_^ lifghe.b 


leatly money 
till, arf. (uutil) 


.^.J^. 
:/-> 


^' h%h-gh<« 
h^gbeesee shouaht 


uow, ad. (at this 

tinie) 
poison, •. 




jlU yib-oo 


account, ti.n. 
puab, ti. 




^jil j«L-«,.b 


„,.,row,,. 


uijk 


tlXjJU.L) ytinnfilik 


nia-^B, ». 


0-u 


.LiJ yi5bsb6b 


iislies, «. 


J/ 


ilj y«t 


father, «. 


vv 


il. jj^l jilecBbem jSl 


their father 


^11 Jp\ 


yateesheerem ygt 


their fctheiB 
hie fathers 




4.1; _ 4i»l, _ lil; 
y»Ut, wlbley, yflley 


earth, s. 


J'> 


i^lllj y<gba.bae 


fear, v. (to W 
a^idufMmcthiiig> 


^Jf 



•^c * 



^k 



clxxv 



Circassian. 



English. 



Turkish. 



• ^ ^ 

^1 ^U ^b iUb 

• ^ ^ ^ 

ydhcey y^htey uiafey in 
CJ^Jo yey-iHJBk 

mm' ^ 

<dko y^ptley 






<^ 



^Ul^ 



^ v: 



yejrp^Dde kittpagh^ 
iO\ju yeytihney 



^ y 



<Lu yett^L 
^l^Jj y6<l kli^iieh 
j *v .»ji_V yedzoesho 
y^^ yedeesho 
<d<^ y^rmeyley 
^5ji y^zakh 
^4-i».b yee-zoo5>htin 

yeyzogha tj^pleeuisht 
y^hs^sb^ m^nim 

y^sbghd, zeghashgh^ 
i^jltij yeahgiiwah 




\j\ 



motber, s. 
omelet, s. 



rout, *. (uproar) j i^^^^ ^^ 



Jew, s. I 

pi neb, 8. 



bebold, v.a. 
look upon) 



tiermon, #. 



, aft«r, prep. 

I . 
give, V. 

I again, oa. 

: enemy, «. 

I 
I 

j 
fall, s. 

j subject, ». 
cboose, V, 
: nil, v.a. 
j cost, v.n. 

beer, «. 
I student, 8, 



(to, 



•^y<i 



cJ 



J^ 












e^-v.^^ - ^it 



i..f^^>r^ 



envy, «. 



^/ 



CiRCASISIAH. 

luJ yesh-wey 

*j y^hsbee 
\jlji^ yetkhSni 
liiliki yet eh^Iisb 
A£^ yit-sh^ 

iiilu yetUrkey 

'' , '■ ■ fyeyfendee-t 
,j^.U^_ t sfier-dey / 

dj Ji, Uee-y*h, Jj yil 

^_r-i J; yU-yeesoosh 
* i ^r . li yen-Bhee-resh 

yo-oort, ifliagh^zmd 

■U-Joj^ yugoiwosey (Fr. t 
.,'iilj yoywfin, w y3b_, 

■V. y*^ 

yeeLpdbooijh, tHhSkfizey 



I own, a. (self) 
again, dcf. (man 



applicaUon,^. (ill 
hiubttud, t. 



Jaaiseary, i. 

qaeetion, «. (in- 
terrogation) 
cartilage, «. 

cudgel, v. (to otuie, 

to beat) 

e) pTufessioii,f . (ban- 
I dior»ft) 
i beiit.v. (toslrike) 

j eigbt, a. 

' gbocmaker, s. 






> 
^=^j.;>i 



Circassian, 


Enqlish. 


TURKIBH. 


^.■V. y«yp^g'»*>*' 


sting. V. 


J^J- 


U-rt; yejkhS 


generally, ad. 


^>v 


iLUoj yeetitabey 


load. B. (burden. 

.Urge) 
lioar, V. (hearken] 




A^^ yeyzeyghey 


(one-B Mir to dr- 


4>*^ 


yee-My-roo-khoo, yoehz 


fall, a. (replete, 
Btorea) 


^> 


j^ yeyhstfl 


drawing, «, 


r-j 


^^y6Wn 


accustom, n.a. 


d^i 


Aiiajj yeetahey 


overthrow, v. 


CX.^jJ 


nUiij yeyhteey 
joyteenfi", eteeiooabfl 


cipher,3.(the cha- 
racter (0) in nam- 
beriDg:theiiu(uUB 
of>penaD-.i.>iDe) 

pay, V. 




^Aj yeebk6h 


paaaport, .. 


crf^l - ■>;^5^ 


.1^^ y^hghey 


read, V. 


tr-rt' 


J^^ yeeU 


lay. ". 


J-y 


,_v« U yeeh mep 


absent, a. 


j^^li 


4 i.^' {rr.^] 






j'jijj yish-wSh 


uaefol, o. 


^t^xAi 


JJpUjo yee-ghfir-d^d 


pioua, a. 


Jf 


^^iH^.ll'^S} 


theinseIvea,^oB., 
pt. 


h^ 




'AHiSiAlt 
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